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for a small country, 
Homers.” 


very well supplied with 


There was (it is true) a deal of mutual admiration 
among the Elizabethans; and, beyond a doubt, it 
sounds absurdly to-day when Meres is heard saying 
of no bigger a man than William Warner, “I have 
heard him termd of the best wits of both our 
Vniuersities, our English Homer.” But it helps to 
prove a theory that I have held for some while now. 
It is indisputable that, whenever literature has 
flourished greatly, the mutual admiration of authors 
has flourished with it—as an effect, people say, and 
point out that there were very good reasons why 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson should think highly 
of each other’s work. But I believe it was almost 
as much a cause as an effect. Ask any author or 
artist (the greatest you can find) and I will go bail he 
shall tell you that the praise of his comrades (praise 
which he often knew to be excessive) has been of 
immense service to him, encouraging him often to 
feats of which he had never suspected himself 
capable. The amateur—who does a deal of literary 
criticism nowadays—may deride this; but, then, it 
is the sole excuse of the amateur’s existence that 
he does not know. 


Those were good days for letters when authors 
wrote prefaces to each other’s books and prologues 
for each other’s plays. They are over; and the 
cause of it is reviewing. Many of the “literary” 
papers are merely “trade” organs. They are run in 
the interests of publishers, to push their wares; and 
reviewers are put up and paid to “ watch over the 
interest of the public,” and see that the public gets 
sound literature. As if the public cared a snap of 
the fingers! Nay, you will hear reviewers talk of 
their functions as something sacred—dquite as if they 
had undergone election and ordination before they 
flung themselves on Fleet Street and took the first 
job that came handy. The consequence is that a 
man cannot now speak the admiration he may sin- 
cerely feel for a friend's book without awaking a 
suspicion that his praise is what Mr. Goschen would 
call a “put up” business; that A. is rolling B.’s log 
either because he hopes B. will roll his or as a trade 
advertisement for B.’s publisher. 


The Elizabethans might whip each other now and 
then, but they joined forces against the Philistines. 
They had a corporate feeling which neither the 
Society of Authors nor the Authors’ Club has 
restored to us as yet; for we review each other as 
a trade, and praise that is paid for (no matter who 
pays for it) is bound to breed suspicion, especially in 
the bosoms of a chrematistic public that bases all its 
activity on what it calls “the principle of quid pro 
quo.” It is useful to remember that from the 
beginning literature has been something of a trade ; 
but from the beginning it has been something more 
than a trade, and it is useful to remember this also. 
When Dekker and Marston lampooned Ben Jonson in 
“Satiromastix,’ they yet could not forbear to speak 
their friendship and admiration for him— 


“Where one true 
And wholly virtuous spirit for thy best part 
Loves thee, I wish one ten with all my heart. 
I make account, I put up as deep share 
In every good man’s love whieh thy worth earns 
As thou thyself. We envy not to see 
Thy friends with bays to crown thy poesie. 
No here the gall lies, we that know what stuff 
Thy very heart is made of, know the stalk 
On which thy learning grows, and can give life 
To thy, once dying, baseness, yet must we 
Dance antics on your paper.” 


“TI speak only to friends, and that on compulsion” 
was the motto of Jonson’s retort. Scarcely a year 
after he and Dekker were collaborating on a pageant 
prepared in London for the reception of James I.; 
and within yet another twelve months Marston dedi- 
cated “The Malcontent” to him as “his candid and 
cordial friend.” This was a very handsome way of 
conducting a literary quarrel; and Professor Morley 


says very wisely upon it, “ Men strong in intellect 
can wrestle intellectually without narrow spite, and, 
if they lose temper, it can soon be found again.” 

A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


“ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY ” ? 


THE ReELIGIon or a Literary Man. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. London: Elkin Mathews & Lane. 


HIS is a little book at which the natural man 

within us is sorely tempted to poke a little fun, 
but Mr. Le Gallienne’s purpose is a noble one, his aim 
is high, his book is interesting and contains many 
passages of great felicity, and some sayings full of 
true insight. Decidedly this is not an occasion to 
poke fun. The author does not pretend that his 
religion is representative, or that he expresses the 
conclusions of his class. There is, of course, no 
reason why a literary man should not have a religion 
of his own, just as much as a solicitor of the High 
Court, or a half-pay captain; and we have in our day 
read the confessions of faith of a large number of 
persons of very different occupations. A _ lately- 
deceased taxing master, formerly attached to the old 
Court of Chancery, had, to our knowledge, very 
original views about what he used to call “ The 
Restoration of all Things.” Had he published his 
lucubrations under the title of “ The Religion of a 
Taxing Master” he would have been within his 
rights, and would have secured a great sale amongst 
solicitors’ clerks. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has produced a book well worth 
reading, particularly—so, at least, we should say 
—by those who are most disposed to differ with him. 
He writes with sincerity and exceeding confidence, 
not to say assurance, But we dare not add, as we 
should like to do, that his bold experiment has 
succeeded. If it had, no one of his readers would 
have been exposed to the temptation already alluded 
to. The author's tone is too light, his assumptions 
too gay, his convictions too easily purchased, to 
create the impression which a book of devotional 
thought must do, else it fails. Mr. Le Gallienne is no 
Thomas & Kempis, no Bishop Wilson, not even a 
Senancour. The strange and fascinating aroma 
of mystic piety is not distilled from his page. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s head is not troubled with old- 
world superstitions. He does not even concern him- 
self with their evolution. It has been his good 
fortune to be born at the fag-end of a century which 
has swallowed all its formulas long ago, and so he is 
able to set out on his voyage of inquiry with an 
empty hold. ‘ We have,” says he, “to-day a con- 
siderable advantage over our fathers in approach- 
ing the question of religion. We are permitted to 
smile now at questions which were literally burning 
to our ancestors ;” and Mr. Le Gallienne makes good 
his words by disposing of such dogmas as the 
Trinity, the Atonement, Infant Baptism, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul and the Life Hereafter, by the 
declaration “ that these and many other dogmas are 
now seen to be matters of symbolism and personal 
intuition.” 

But how, then, we ask, does Mr. Le Gallienne 
come by his religion? What is the nature of his 
divining-rod? He tells us with commendable frank- 
ness, if not entire intelligibility of expression. Itis by 
that philosophical instrument of inquiry, “the rela- 
tive spirit.” 

“By its aid matters which were once regarded as final, 
customs and opinions over which many a human heart has been 
broken, are now seen to be merely relative to certain conditions, 
as fashions in dress and peculiarities in national manners are 
relative. Becoming more and more of a law unto ourselves, we 
pretend less to be a law unto others. Before the breath of that 


genial spirit the icy conventions and prejudices of mankind melt 
away as frost in the sun, and the liberated souls of men and 
womer laugh and are glad in the joyous developments of their 
nature as God made them.” 
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But this genial spirit, though it can set us all 
a-laughing, cannot do everything. Parliament, it is 
said, cannot make a man a woman, and so the rela- 
tive sense “cannot dissolve the essences of things.” 
It cannot, for example, destroy the difference between 
chastity and unchastity, but it can do much useful 
work in clearing the jungle of mere prejudice which 
has grown around that engaging subject. “It is 
our guide as to what is only of provincial and what 
of universal importance in any particular custom or 
law. It is the ruling of the supreme courts as 
compared with that of a justice of the peace.” 

Equipped with this “ philosophical instrument” 
Mr. Le Gallienne marches forward with a light heart, 
and at once tackles the stronghold of the orthodox 
by boldly asking, What is sin? The same question 
is asked in the celebrated Shorter Catechism, and 
elicits the response, “Sin is any want of conformity 
unto or transgression of the law of God.” Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s definition is a little longer. 


“Generally stated, I would define sin as that which in 
any time or any country or under whatsoever condition or out- 
ward appearance, means the living by the lower instead of 
the higher side of our natures. We cannot tell what that 
higher side ultimately signifies, any more than we can tell what 
that lower signifies. We only know that one is higher and one 
is lower, and that it is the evident intention of Nature that we 
should live according to the higher.” 


Just as the old Puritans had no doubt about the 
Being of God, and declared Him to be a Spirit infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable, so Mr. Le Gallienne knows 
that he has two natures, a higher and a lower, and 
that he is bound to live in accordance with the 
promptings of his higher, and to disregard the sug- 
gestions of his lower nature. He proceeds with 
much fervour to say— 


“The law of the higher life thus presented by the merely 
gregarious instinct of man, followed for the sake of our fellow- 
men, is soon seen to be lovely and pleasant in the following for 
its own sake, and so from a necessary condition of social inter- 
course flashes the intuition that such living has a higher sanction 
and end : that not only should we live righteously for the sake 
of our neighbour, but for the sake of that spark of God which 
we feel ever brightening within us.” 


We cannot say we feel this appeal to the spark 
of God within us convincing, standing by itself. As 
the outcome of a definite creed, as the effervescence 
of a robust faith, it might be well enough ; but apart 
from all the ingredients Mr, Le Gallienne teaches 
us to do without, it seems a thin potation to an 
Englishman’s palate. 

Mr. Le Gallienne treats of the Hereafter with 
great courage, and says a good many things well 
worthy the utmost attention. He honestly grapples 
with the question of personality, and pertinently in- 
quires : “ Is it so precious after all?” If we remember 
aright, it was Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his most in- 
teresting autobiography, who is so emphatic in his in- 
sistence upon the absolute necessity of his continued 
existence, as he was, though doubtless not quite so 
noisy, through all the ages of eternity. Unless he was 
guaranteed that there should always be an Anthony 
Trollope he would havenothingtodowith religion; but 
being guaranteed it by Christianity, he was the valor- 
ous believer we knew. But everybody is not so fierce 
an egoist as the author of “ Barchester Towers,” and 
we should not be surprised if many a pious soul 
would be found willing to shake off for ever and ever 
their clinging self and escape into the broad bosom 
of an un-self-conscious existence, if any such there 
be. When, however, Mr. Le Gallienne tells us that 
here on earth we meet our old friends who are dead 
afresh in new ones, we say him nay. It is not so. 
Even a Literary Man cannot re-write human expe- 
rience, or give the lie to the loneliness of Age. We 
may, when bereaved of an old friend, take up with 
&@ new one, but the new one is not as the old. 

Mr. Le Gallienne would, in our opinion, have done 
well to spare the attempt of making out that he and 
his Relative Spirit between them are in possession of 
what he calls “‘ Essential Christianity.” He assures 
us that Pan, Aphrodite, and Apollo are not dead, 


nor is there actually any strife between them and 
the sadder figure of the Galilean. A moment before 
he had asserted that to all Christians “ Leaves of 
Grass” is more helpful than “the New Testament,” 
for it includes more. Why should a man who 
writes thus concern himself with Christianity, 
except as a way of thought? To claim the right to 
call yourself a Christian on the terms of this volume 
is to thrust yourself where you are not wanted, and 
where you have no occasion to go. Mr. Le Gallienne 
does not appear to us to read the signs of the times 
very clearly. “Soon, maybe, we shall need no 
churches and no service-books.” Is thisso? Mr. Le 
Gallienne does not need a church now or a service- 
book ; but as he looks abroad, can he say the same of 
his neighbours ? 

We must not conclude a notice of a remarkable 
book without once more urging our readers not to 
trust to any second-hand account, but to make 
themselves acquainted with its contents by the 
ancient method of perusal. 


THE FRENCH MACAULAY. 


HIsTory OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE 
UNDER Napoueon. By Louis Adolphe Thiers. Trans- 
lated by D. Forbes Campbell and John Stebbing. A New 
Edition. Vol. I. London: Chatto & Windus. 


TuiERs’ “ History of the Consulate and the Empire” is 
still reckoned among the great historical feats of the 
present century. Much new information has come 
to light since he wrote; his details have in in- 
numerable instances been shown to be wrong; his 
bias is everywhere evident; he does not hesitate to 
use his imagination instead of his judgment; he is 
so filled with admiration for his hero that he 
purposely minimises his faults; and yet, in spite of 
all this, his “ History of the Consulate and the Empire” 
is one of the great books which the world will not 
willingly let die. Thiers isin many ways the exact 
counterpart of Macaulay. He possessed the same 
vivid picturesqueness of style, the same powers of 
imagination, and the same avowed intention of 
fitting his statement of facts to his preconceived 
ideas. Macaulay looked on William III. as the 
saviour of England and of Whiggism, and carefully 
portrayed him, in spite of the obvious difficulties in 
the way, asa real hero. Thiers treated Napoleon after 
the same fashion, and brought out the bright side 
and obscured the dark side of the character of the 
great statesman and general. Macaulay and Thiers 
possessed in an eminent degree the merits and the 
vices of the school of historians which flourished in 
the pre-scientific era. They both allowed their 
judgment to be warped by preconceived ideas, and 
did not take the trouble in weighing evidence which 
is now demanded of historians. They industriously 
examined books and documents to justify their 
theories and to find picturesque details to light up 
their narratives. The modern school of historians 
examine their documents first, and deduce from them 
their judgments, their theories, and their narratives. 
It is inevitable that the works of the pre-scientific 
historians should afford much more lively reading 
than that of their successors; they were animated 
by the glow of conviction, and did not hesitate to 
omit what seemed to them irrelevant or contrary to 
their ideas. The modern scientific historian, on the 
other hand, is something of a Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, 
for his conscience compels him to give both sides of 
every question. He suspends his own judgment, 
and, by giving as colourless and correct a version as 
he can of the actual facts, leaves the reader to form 
his own conclusions. This is just what the average 
reader dislikes; he prefers a strong partisan view; 
he wants to have his mind made up for him, to save 
him the trouble of making it up himself; he wishes 
to be interested, and not to be instructed. Therefore 
it is that Thiers, like Macaulay, will continue to have 
many readers, even after their mistakes and mis- 
representations have been exposed over and over 
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again. It is no use protesting against this attitude 
of the popular mind, for every re-reading of these 
brilliant historians shows the more clearly where 
their charm lies. 

But Thiers’ ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire” deserves to be studied apart from its actual 
contents, because it was Thiers more than anyone 
else who created the Napoleonic legend which did so 
much to bring about the formation of the Second 
Empire. As volume after volume of splendid 
French prose succeeded the other during the reign 
of the bourgeois monarch, Louis Philippe, narrating 
the glories of the Grande Armée, with but few words 
of the disasters and the sorrows caused to France by 
the deeds of the great Emperor, the hearts of the 
sons of the men who had served the Emperor were 
stirred to fervent enthusiasm, and they longed for 
the resurrection of the dynasty which had brought 
such glory to France. Never was the potent in- 
fluence of historical eloquence better illustrated than 
in the reaction in favour of Napoleon which was 
brought about by the publication of Thiers’ History. 
The French people showed but little enthusiasm for 
Napoleon on his return from Elba in 1815, but the 
whole nation was thrown into a state of overpower- 
ing excitement when the remains of the Emperor 
were brought from St. Helena to Paris and reverently 
deposited in the Hotel des Invalides. The publication 
of each new volume of Thiers’ History was a fresh 
nail knocked into the coffin of the Monarchy of July. 
It was continued during the Second Republic, and 
was not concluded until the third year of the Second 
Empire. It was a strange irony of fate that made 
Thiers the first President of the Third Republic and 
laid on his shoulders the task of endeavouring to 
remedy some of the evils inflicted by the reign of 
Napoleon III. He who had done more than any 
single man to make the great Napoleon popular, and, 
by insisting on the glories of France under his rule, 
to make the Second Empire possible, was the man 
chosen by fate to preside over the destinies of France 
when Napoleon ILI. brought the country to a state of 
anarchy and despair. 

The merits and demerits of Thiers’ “ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire” are too well 
known to need critical analysis at the present 
time. His admirable clearness, his vivid word- 
pictures, and the brilliancy of his biographical touches 
have been generally recognised, but for the ordinary 
reader his chief attraction lies in his description of 
campaigns and battles. Being a civilian himself, he 
describes military operations in language intelligible 
to civilians. Military writers are so apt to overload 
their narratives with technical terms and elaboration 
of detail that the general reader cannot comprehend 
them. But the most civilian of readers can enjoy 
and understand Thiers’ military descriptions. War 
plays so great a part in any history of Napoleon’s 
life and power that this faculty possessed by Thiers 
almost alone among modern historians is one of his 
chief merits. Military experts often disagree with 
Thiers, but the general reader can so seldom enjoy 
the writings of military experts that they would 
rather be wrong with Thiers than right with them. 
Many as are the authors who have lately treated 
Napoleon, there is still a freshness about Thiers’ 
portrait of him which, however inaccurate it may 
be, is nevertheless clearly imprinted on the reader's 
mind. Itis pleasant to recur to the frank hero-wor- 
ship of Thiers after studying the malignant strictures 
of Lanfrey,the bourgeois traits attributed to Napoleon 
by Levy, or the psychical analysis of Taine. Different 
as all these ideas of the great man’s character are, 
there is a grain of truth in all of'them. Probably 
Taine’s representation is nearest the truth, but the 
hearty admiration of Thiers for his hero makeshis like- 
hess the most attractive. Thiers’ “ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire” was translated into English 
a8 soon asitappeared. Itis this translation which is 
now being reprinted. The first volume, which has 
just appeared, covers the eighteen months from 
Napoleon's seizure of power in November, 1799, to 


April, 1801. It contains the admirable description 
of the campaign and battle of Marengo, which is one 
of the best examples of Thiers’ powers of describing 
military transactions. The translation is adequate, if 
not brilliant, and has only one serious fault—in the 
constant mis-spelling of proper names. The trans- 
laters have adopted the French version of foreign 
names, and it is quite absurd in an English book to 
find Cobentzel for Cobenzl, M. de Kray for Baron 
von Kray, Boulaq for Boulak, etc. The modified 
6 and ii also puzzles the translators; they give 
Mdésskirch and Munster for Moeskirch and Miinster. 
Still worse is the confusion in the Russian names. On 
one page they spell the name of the great general 
Suvorov as Suwaroff (p. 10), and on another as 
Suwarow (p. 33); the Zubovs are spelt Soubow; and 
other Russian names are similarly treated. Of 
course, the translators had the excuse of copying the 
form adopted by Thiers, but in an English transla- 
tion it would have been better to have adopted a 
more correct spelling. Perhaps it is a little hyper- 
critical to animadvert on the spelling of Russian 
proper names, but it is full time that they should 
bear some resemblance to the truth, and should not 
be invariably mis-spelt in French or German fashion. 
The share of the publishers in this volume is 
admirably done, and we trust that the eleven 
volumes which are to follow will be in this respect 
equal to the first. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF GREENLAND. 


Esxtmo Lire. By Fridtjof Nansen. Translated by William 
Archer. With Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


NANSEN as a pessimist is gloomy reading. At this 
moment we would gladly exchange the volume 
before us for a single line reporting his progress on 
the great journey northward; but we must try to 
be content with such things as we have. To one 
ignorant of Greenland and unversed in anthropology, 
“ Eskimo Life” teems with interest and pathos. It 
gives, partly from experience but mainly from books, 
a capital account of the character and habits of the 
Eskimo, and of the curious superstitions which sway 
his mind; the translator also has done his part 
exceedingly well. The student may, however, justly 
complain that the book records very little that is 
new, and that its burden of the glory of simple 
savagery and the iniquity of civilisation is better 
adapted in its style and tone for a Hebrew prophet 
than a European scientist. 

Dr. Nansen finds so much that is admirable in 
the primitive Eskimo character, that he is more than 
a little kind to their failings. Yet he acknowledges 
that although there are no bounds to their generosity 
when food is plentiful in their huts and others are 
starving, they rush so greedily upon the carcase of 
a slaughtered whale to seize the share their com- 
munistic principles assign to each, that hands are 
often slashed and friends disabled in the struggle. 
But so good-natured are they that the sufferer bears 
no malice towards the careless carvers. They live 
in peace and goodwill at home; war is unknown, 
and an Eskimo never dreams of committing murder 
except when corrupted by European influence; yet 
he hesitates to rescue his neighbour when drowning, 
and sometimes buries his grandparents alittle before 
death on account of his constitutional shrinking 
from handling a corpse. To our mind the Eskimo 
are by no means a lovable race ; indeed, their ways 
approach to the “ manners none and customs nasty ” 
of the South Sea Islanders in the old sailor’s report. 
That Dr. Nansen likes to dwell on their good points 
and to ignore and palliate their badness says much 
for his generous sympathy with a dying race; but 
he scarcely, we fear, extends this laudable virtue to 
the case of his feillow-countrymen, the early Green- 
land missionaries. The brightest chapters in the 
book are those which deal with the Eskimo at his 
best—as an inventor and constructor of matchless 


skill, clever in the manufacture and the use of 
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weapons and the management of the kayak. The 
feats of the Eskimo at sea are almost incredible, and 
there is no vessel in the world so light, so strong, so 
safe, and so suitable as his sealskin kayak, laced 
water-tight to the border of his jacket. A kayak- 
man’s first accomplishment is to keep right-side up 
in the light keelless boat, and his second is to be 
able to right himself when capsized by mischance or 
design—for one of the dodges to escape a heavy 
breaker is to capsize at the right moment, receive 
the cataract of broken water on the bottom of the 
boat, and come up smiling on the smooth back of the 
billow. “An Eskimo told me,” says Nansen, “of 
another who was so extraordinarily skilful at right- 
ing himself that he could do it in every possible 
way—with or without an oar, with or without a 
throwing-stick, or with his clenched hand, The 
only thing he could not right himself with was 
—his tongue; and my informant protruded that 
member and made some horrible grimaces with it to 
illustrate what exertions it would cost to recover 
yourself with so inconvenient an implement.” Stupid 
as they seem when face to face with European con- 
trivances, the Eskimo are quick in learning of most 
sorts, and even when quite uneducated they are 
able to do what the average Englishman could not 
attempt—draw maps of the country they know 
sufficiently accurate to guide explorers. In psychical 
research—at least, in its practical application—their 
angekoks could give points and problems to the 
society of that name. Their patience transcends 
that of Job. A party were sent off one summer to a 
distant meadow to cut grass. They stayed a long 
time, and returned with the apology that they had 
to pitch their tents and wait until the grass grew 
long enough to be mown. “With just the same 
patience do the Greenlanders await the ripening of 
their own ruin. They are a patient people.” We 
can largely join with the author in his regret that 
@ race in many ways so admirable should have suf- 
fered sorely by contact with European civilisation. 
But the evil is done. The race is now practically 
one of half-breeds, with a vicious taste for brandy, 
which is nominally forbidden them, and coffee, which 
ruins their digestion. Their health is gone, their 
skill in hunting and fishing is going, and, at the best, 
their Christianity only veneers the undying paganism 
they cherish. It is a fact, only to be escaped by the 
fabled method of the ostrich, that all primitive 
peoples must travel the same hard road when the 
heirs of all the ages of civilisation swagger along the 
crown of the causeway, and the weak go to the wall. 


PARLIAMENT BY PEN AND PENCIL. 


PARLIAMENTARY PICTURES AND PERSONALITIES. 1890-93. 
From the Graphic. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Lire IN PaRLIAMENT. By Sir R. Temple. London: John 
Murray. 


WHATEVER may be said by way of sneer at the 
degradation of Parliament—and Parliament is not 
becoming degraded—there is no doubt but that the 
interest in Parliamentary proceedings has greatly 
increased of late years, and that the outside public 
increasingly desire to know both the personal aspect 
of the Parliamentarians, as well as “ how they do it.” 
This is a healthy sign, and these two books—the one 
by pencil and the other by pen—help considerably 
to a better understanding of men and manners in 
the House—from the effect of a big debate, to the 
influence of the ladies on the Terrace. 

The book of sketches and portraits is capitally 
put together, some of the drawings—notably that 
of the interior of the House of Commons—being of 
a high order of merit. The volume, as a whole, is 
amusing, interesting, and instructive. The portraits 
of the members are excellent, and the little bio- 
graphies concise, and, on the whole, accurate. The 
sketches are not in the nature of caricature, but are 
drawn with much spirit and humour. The best 
sketches—as far as persons are comcerned—seem toe 


us to be those of Mr. Parnell, whose sphinx-like and 
fascinating personality the artists have successfully 
depicted. Mr. Parnell figures largely in the book, 
for part of it is devoted to a pencil description of 
the “ Parnell Commission,” with special reference to 
the Pigott incident—extraordinary and thrilling in 
the highest degree. Sir W. Harcourt naturally 
comes in for varied portraiture, and we are glad, 
for once, to see him drawn as he is, and to be free, 
for the moment, of Mr. Furniss’s “ Sir William Har- 
court” with the manifold chins that do not exist in 
life, and of Mr. Gould's presentment of the same 
statesman with the exaggerated underhung jaw. 
Sir W. Harcourt lends himself to portraiture and 
to caricature; Mr. Morley, on the other hand, is 
never “got” by the artists, either as he is or as 
he isn’t. There is something about his face which 
they seem to find almost impossible to catch. 

Sir R. Temple’s book is written from the point of 
view of a “private” Member of Parliament, sitting 
on the Conservative side, and observing the pro- 
ceedings through Conservative spectacles. But, 
nevertheless, the book is a very fair and—allowing 
for frail human nature—impartial account of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings from 1886 to 1892. The great 
debates and the petty personalities, matters that 
will live in history and incidents that are already 
forgotten, are described, and vividly described. 
Without the lightness of Mr. Lucy’s contemporary 
jottings, or the humour of Mr. Radcliffe Cooke's 
“Hard Labour,” there is a certain freshness and 
interest in Sir R. Temple’s account of the daily life 
of an M.P. One perceives the way in which men 
and things Parliamentary strike the average mind 
as seen from the inside by a member of what was 
once called, with truth, “ the worst club in London.” 
Both books are readable and to be recommended. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 


Fiorio’s Monraiegne [1632]. Vol. Ill. Edited by W. E. 
Henley, with an introduction by George Saintsbury. 
London: David Nutt. 


THE head and front of these handsome reprints is 
the revival and re-presentation to us—sunk and 
lost in newsmen’s English and telegrammese—of 
the fine old leisurely quaintness of a Florio and a 
Montaigne, of a Montaigne richly lined and quilted, 
braided and tagged, by a Florio. Hence the critic 
doth well by his reader if, effacing himself, he merely 
play the accompanier to the introducer of these 
grand ambassadors from a more stately rule, by 
judiciously quoting the very words of the “Tudor 
translation” when it, with a difference, reproduces 
Montaigne, that genuine original “de bonne foy,” 
on language and style, subjects to which he ever 
and ever would recur :— 


“The managing and emploiment of good wits endeareth and 
giveth grace unto a tongue; not so much innovating as filling 
the same with more forcible and divers services; wresting, 
straining, and enfolding it. They bring no words unto it, but 
enrich their owne; waigh-down and cramme-in their significa- 
tion and custome, teaching it unwonted motions, but wisely and 
ingeniously [and not ingenuously, as reprinted from Florio’s— 
and Shakespeare’s—confusion]. Which skill, how little it is 

iven to all, may plainly bee discerned by most of our modern 

rench writers [1588]. They are over-bold and scornefull in 
shunning the common trodden path ; but want of invention and 
lacke of discretion looseth them. There is nothing to be seene in 
them bnt a miserable strained affectation of strange inke-pot 
termes, harsh, cold and absurd disguisements, which instead of 
raising pull downe the matter. So they may gallantize and 
flush it in noveltie, they care not for efficacie. To take hold of 
a new farre-fetcht word, they neglect the usuall, which are often 
more significant, forcible, and sinnowy.” 


Three hundred years later some of this fits like 
gloves the French symbolists and decadents of 
to-day, who may also see their distorted selves re- 
flected in the sixth chapter of Rabelais’s Second 
Book three hundred and sixty-one years before. For 
example, M. Aurélien Scholl applied his pen to ® 
similar skit upon them in La Revue of March last. 
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In Mr. Saintsbury’s capital introduction ample 
notice was taken of Florio’s lapses, which that 
master coolly cast upon the printer. Therein he 
merely followed his original, for Montaigne, in his 
essay on Vanity, said :— 

“ Good reader, blame not me for those [defects] that slip in 
here either by the fantazie or unwarinesse of others; for every 
hand, each workeman, brings his owne unto it. I neither meddle 
with orthograpby (and only direct them to follow the old way) 
nor with pointing ; I have small experience in the one and the 
other. Where they altogether breake the sence, I little trouble 
my selfe therewith, for they at least discharge me ; but where 
they will wrest-in and substitute a false sence, as often they doe, 
and wyre-draw me to their own conceits, then they spoyle me. 
Every time that the sentence is not strong or sinnowy to my 
measure, a sensed man can reject it for mine. He that shall 
know how little laborious I am, how framed after mine owne 
fashion, will easily beleeve that I would rather endite anew as 
many other Essayes, than subject my selfe to trace these over 
againe for such childish correction.” 

Elsewhere he owns-up somewhat more unre- 
servedly :— 

“T often hazard certaine verball wilie-beguilies [Montaigne 
simply wrote ‘ finesses *], whereat I shake mine eares; but I let 
them run at hab or nab [a l’adventure].” 

These passages seem to lead to the secret of an 
infinity of lazy and obscure short sentences and 
clauses in Montaigne which have been guessed at 
or imitated in their obscurity by the ever “ resolute 
fohn Florio,” who too often blew his own cloud 
to help the original fog. And now see how Florio’s 
own calm assurance strove to carry that too with 
a high hand in his second edition :— 

“To the Reader. If the faults found even by my selfe in the 
first impression be now by the Printer corrected, as he was 
directed, the worke is much amended. If not, know that, 
a mine attendance on her Majesty, I could not [super] 
intend it.” 

And this urges us to say that it is ever so many 
pities that ever so many painful misprints in the 
interminable Latin and other quotations have been 
left uncorrected in this reissue. But for a’ that and a’ 
that, Florio’s achievement is a possession for aye of 
the English language and literature. Here is no 
“Wardour Street” vamping-up. And we shall only 
add an apt enough motto, from Pope's Horace, for 
these welcome “ Tudor” revivals :— 

“* Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears 

Bright thro’ the rubbish of some hundred years ; 
Command old words that long have slept to wake, 
Words that wise Bacon or brave Rawleigh spake.” 


THE DESTINY OF LABOUR. 
Soctratism: Its GrowTH AND Outcome. By William 
Morris and E. Belfort Bax. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 
Tue THEORY AND Ponicy or Protection. By 
Dr. A. Schiffle. Translated by A. C. Morant. Same 
Publishers. 


TuE first of these books is written in collaboration, 
each sentence—so we are informed in the intro- 
duction—having been carefully considered by the 
two contributors jointly. We may, however, be 
allowed to conjecture that Mr. William Morris 
originated those sentences which relate to art, 
architecture, and religion, and that he pruned the 
somewhat exuberant, occasionally inaccurate, and, 
so far as we can judge, frequently superfluous 
erudition which Mr. Belfort Bax’s other works have 
shown that writer to possess, and which ave here ex- 
hibited in a highly-compressed account of the de- 
velopment of society from the prehistoric horde to 
the Socialist ideal which is to be developed among 
us by Parish Councils working upon the factory 
system. When, for instance, we find denunciations 
of the division of labour as fatal to true creation, 
and hinted regrets for the disappearance of the 
indolent yet generous Englishmen of the early 
Middle Ages ; when we learn that English art in the 
eighteenth century was represented by dull, wordy 
word-spinners and correct poets like Addison and 
Pope, and by “ a few Court painters of ugly ladies and 


stupid gentlemen (Sir Joshua the chief of them all),” 
we have no doubt that the primary responsibility 
for these phrases does not rest with Mr. Bax. When 
we find Philip van Artavelde and Ignatius Loyala, 
and masses of not discernibly relevant information 
about the Holy City of Troy (treated as a sort of 
Homeric Jerusalem), city life in Greece, the Roman 
colonate, the feudal system, the Thirty Years’ War, 
and the French Revolution, then we think of Mr. Bax’s 
previous works, and wonder, as we have wondered in 
perusing them, what on earth is the thread which 
connects all this detail (for it is detailed chronicle 
of facts, not generalisation) with the absorption of 
the middle class by “the workers.” 

We must say, at the same time, that the book is 
creditable as a condensation. It takes in the 
history of the world and of Socialism—past and 
future—and it disposes of them in about thirty-five 
thousand words. Now, this is business-like and a 
pleasant contrast to the eloquence, profluent but un- 
melodious, of the ethical variety of Socialist. Mr. 
Bax, too, is less rampageous than usual. English 
Puritanism comes in for some abuse, so does Parlia- 
mentary Government ; the movement of the Refor- 
mation, we learn, was really economic, and its 
religion a form of the dominant devil-take-the- 
hindmost spirit of commercialism; the family is a 
sham; marriagein the future will be dissolvable at will 
(pleasant for the faded wives and for the children!), 
and there will be a tendency, which we recommend 
to the notice of Mr. Sydney Olivier, to live in associ- 
ated homes—that is, presumably, in block-dwellings. 
But nobody is bound to read all this except the unfor- 
tunate reviewer, and we, fortes pejoraque passi, have 
stood worse language from Mr. Bax, and know 
enough of his idiosyncrasies to disregard them. 

For what, after all, does the book come to? 
That men have lived in various phases of society; 
that the present phase is the factory system, 
in which the middle classes are dominant; and 
that various agencies are tending to prepare 
for the conversion of this into a Socialist system, 
in which the workers will absorb the middle 
class as these have absorbed the upper class. Then 
we shall live in associated dwellings, and work 
because we like it, using machines to do the most un- 
pleasant things, and wear rational clothes which will 
be very much alike for both sexes (have either of our 
authors ever considered the tailor-made lady?) We 
shall mostly devote ourselves to architecture in the 
widest sense, and to music, as essentially co-operative 
arts; and the beginnings of all this will be brought 
about by the Parish Councils Bill, enabling the 
workers to obtain municipal control of industry. 

It is a long way from the Parish Councils Bill 
even to (let us say) municipal dairies, and we need 
only touch on two difficulties. The first is that 
municipal socialising would not everywhere proceed 
part passu. We know what municipal controi of 
industry through the guild system and the Statute 
of Apprentices did in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. The old towns decayed because of it, and 
manufacture, become anarchic, was driven into rural 
districts. The change here predicted would certainly 
involve thedecay of old industrial centres under Social- 
ist councils, and the rise of new and wholly anarchic 
individualist industrial villages. The second is that 
our authors must not assume that work is naturally 
pleasant. The horse, they say, naturally delights in 
running and the dog in hunting. True. But the 
work of the horse, in one form, is to trot a mile in 
less than 2 min. 9} sec., if he can—and we are confi- 
dent that no horse naturally likes that; and the 
work of the foxhound is to hunt foxes, and if he 
diverges after a rabbit the huntsman’s lash will 
nearly cut him in two. Work is discipline to which 
mankind have been laboriously trained by ages of 
slavery and almost more cruel wage-paid service, and 
we do not candidly think it is wholly pleasant now. 
It is the business of leaders and managers of industry 
to organise it, to compel it, and to induce it by 
giving its reward. And this is wholly overlooked by 
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the cheerfully anarchic Socialism shadowed forth in 
the present work. 

In turning from this work to that of Dr. Schiiffie, 
we pass from the regions of romance and poetry to 
those of plain quasi-official prose. We confess that, 
as in the case of some of the previous works in the 
same series, we do not quite see what value the bulk 
of Dr. Schiiffle’s treatise possesses for English readers. 
We have praiseworthy Griindlichkeit, much of 
what would be called in philosophic language “the 
delimitation of the concept of labour protection,” 
which appears to us superfluous; a great deal of 
matter that is of purely German interest, and a 
great deal more that is pure truism to everyone who 
is not a member of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. The book is more or less a defence of the 
International Labour Conference at Berlin and of 
the policy which its work was destined to promote. 
For English readers the most interesting portion is 
the treatment of the eight-hours question, the 
solution of which Dr. Schiiffle thinks will rest with 
England; but he opposes the “legal eight-hours 
day,” partly because it is going too fast and partly 
because he thinks it will reduce wages. The trans- 
lator has done her work satisfactorily, though we 
would respectfully suggest that Bundesrath cannot 
under any circumstances mean “local authority,” 
and that “ ground rent” in English has a technical 
meaning which renders it unsuitable for use in a 
translation. We think, however, that the present 
work is one of the less useful of a series which, as a 
whole, has earned for its publishers the gratitude of 
all students of social problems. 


FICTION, 

Rep Diamonps. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. In 3 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

Ture Way Tuey LovepD at GRIMPAT. 
E. Rentoul Esler. 
Marston & Company. 

THe AWKWARD SQuaps, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Bullock. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 


Ir Mr. Justin McCarthy had never written another 
novel, “ Red Diamonds” would of itself have sufficed 
to gain for him a good reputation among writers of 
fiction. Curiously enough, Mr. McCarthy, veteran as 
he is, has broken new ground in this romance. The 
diamonds of which he writes are red with the hue 
of the blood spilt in winning and in keeping them. 
The first chapter of the book opens in a London club, 
described with such fidelity that anyone acquainted 
with club-land could name the identical institution. 
Mr. McCarthy has long been at home in the club- 
world, and what may be described as the club- 
opening is precisely that which we are wont to 
expect from him. But afew pages later.efi, he gives 
us a murder—a really sensational, mysterious, and 
high-class murder. It is the unravelling of this 
crime, and the consequent exposure of a plot of 
fiendish iniquity, with which we are occupied during 
the whole of the three volumes devoted to the story. 
No one will be surprised by the bright social satire 
or the easy and flowing conversation which fills so 
many of the pages. But even Mr. McCarthy’s old 
admirers will wonder at the perfect skill with which 
he manages the detective part of the business. 
Without being a Gaboriau or a Conan Doyle, he 
shows far more than the average amount of ingenuity 
in devising his riddle and taking it to pieces for the 
benefit of his readers. “Red Diamonds,” in short, 
may be safely recommended, not only to those who 
like Mr. McCarthy’s pleasant social and political 
stories, but to all who can appreciate a really strong 
tale of crime and its detection. 

We regret to confess that we are not acquainted 
with the former work of the author of “ The Way 
They Loved at Grimpat.” If it bears any resem- 
blance to this volume of tales, it must be well worth 
reading. Here is a series of sketches of village life 
which are true to nature without being repulsive, 
homely without coarseness, vivid and searching 


Village Idylls. By 
In 1 vol. London: Sampson Low, 


By Shan F, 


without dragging the reader down into the depths 
of some moral cesspool. Mrs. Rentoul Esler knows 
how to paint characters in that best of all mediums, 
sympathy. In her hands, the “short and simple 
annals of the poor” are not necessarily records of 
human misery or of an ignoble surrender to the 
pressure of surrounding circumstances. At Grimpat 
poverty was not necessarily identical with vice or 
crime, and the humble people of the village showed 
souls as pure and sweet as any to be found in 
Mayfair. The result is a book of peculiar charm, 
every page of which furnishes wholesome and 
delightful reading. The pathos is not strained, and 
the humour is spontaneous. The men and women to 
whom we are introduced strike us as being very real 
and very human, and there is much of the skill of 
the artist in the setting which is provided for them. 
The longest story in the volume, that entitled “‘ Daisy 
Wynn,” is in some respects a departure from the 
general plan of the book, for though Daisy and her 
father are poor enough (he is only the village doctor), 
they belong to a very different race from the rustics 
around them. It is a delightful little tale, this, 
which will bear perusal more than once, and Mrs. 
Esler shows in it that she is an expert in the repre- 
sentationof the social comedy. How Arthur Berkeley, 
of The Towers, one of the great county houses, meets 
with an accident at Grimpat, and is taken in at 
Dr. Wynn’s, and nursed back to health, only 
to fall violently in love with Daisy, and how Lady 
Joanna, his tender-hearted mother, comes upon the 
scene, and is herself so much smitten by the gir) 
that she is almost ready to consent to the grievous 
mésalliance, we learn at the outset of the story. 
It is something of a surprise, both to Lady Joanna 
and the reader, when Dr. Wynn demurs to his 
daughter’s acceptance of the invitation to The 
Towers with which she is honoured. The invita- 
tion is fixed for three months off; the mother, 
before consenting to her son becoming engaged to 
Daisy, wishing to test the strength of his affection 
for the girl for this brief period. No word has 
been spoken to Daisy about the young squire’s love; 
but the old servant of the house, who has been 
devoted to Dr. Wynn and his daughter for a life- 
time, discovers the secret of the young man’s love, 
and is overjoyed at the thought that such a prospect 
should have been opened up for her beautiful 
motherless darling, who otherwise might have been 
left to bloom unseen at Grimpat. The visit to The 
Towers is duly made, and Daisy is launched upon 
a life of luxury and ease of which she had never 
before had experience. She bears the ordeal of 
her new surroundings with a success that astonishes 
not only the kind-hearted Lady Joanna, but her 
more suspicious and supercilious sisters. The 
mother is fairly won, and is prepared to welcome 
Daisy as a daughter on the day which her son 
had fixed beforehand for his betrothal—his twenty- 
first birthday. Alas! on the eve of the day Lady 
Joanna meets with a terrible disappointment—her 
son confesses to her that he has changed his mind. 
“T am ashamed,” he said in a low voice; “it is 
no fault of hers; there never was a dearer, sweeter 
girl in the world; but I do not love her.” The poor 
mother is wretched at the thought that her son 
has brought this misery into a young girl’s life. 
True, he had never spoken to her of love; but 
what could his attentions and the invitation to 
The Towers mean except that the young sultan 
regarded her with favour? Lady Joanna cannot 
sleep for thinking of the blow about to fall apon 
poor Daisy, and next morning she looks so ill 
that Daisy follows her to her own room to inquire 
after her. And then it is that Lady Joanna learns 
something that surprises her entirely. 


“T am going to bo married,” Daisy said, hiding her face: 
“Then he has spoken?” The mother drew a long breath. 
“Oh, yes, long ago; but father objected at first.” “ Who is it, 
my dear?” Lady Joanna asked, blankly. ‘“ My cousin, Lord 
Glenheather.” “ Your cousin, Lord Glenheather!” Lady Joanna 
echoed stupidly. “Yes; you know father is Lord Ashton 
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Wynn’s second son.” ‘ Pardon me, I never knew anything of 
the kind.” “Well, he is,” she said, deprecatingly. ‘ And 
grandson, then, of the Duke of Hardcastle?” “ Yes; but he 
always said it was of no consequence. He quarrelled with his 
family when he married mother, for she was only a clergyman’s 
daughter, and he said, when they cast him off, he would never 
claim them, and so he educated himself for a profession, and 
settled at Grimpat before I was born. I hope you don’t think 
it any harm,” Daisy said, the tears rising in her eyes. 


And so beautiful Daisy Wynn was not destined 
to wear the willow for the sake of the young master 
of The Towers, and Lady Joanna’s pity and patron- 
age turned out to be altogether misplaced in the 
case of a young lady who was the betrothed of a 
marquis. 

In “ The Awkward Squads,” Mr. Shan F. Bullock 
displays not only his command over the short story, 
but his intimate acquaintance with the character- 
istics of Irishmen in general and of Ulstermen in 
particular. The four tales of which the book is 
composed present a series of portraits of the Ulster- 
man from various points of view, each one exhibiting 
a clearness of outline and vividness of colouring 
that denote a very keen and close observation of 
character. That strange complexity of gay humour 
and wild pathos, of childlike simplicity and stern 
passion, which goes to the making of the Celtic 
temperament, is strikingly developed in these por- 
traits of the Irish peasantry of to-day. The first 
story, “ The Awkward Squads,” is delightfully racy 
in its breadth and buoyancy of humour. The episode 
of the rival squads, Orangemen and Home Rulers, 
who accidentally select the same secret rendezvous 
for the practice of their drill, with the result that 
each party ignominiously takes to flight upon dis- 
covery by “ the enemy,” is told with abundant spirit 
and irresistible humour. This is the purely comic 
view of party passion; but in “ A State Official” the 
author shows his capacity for entering into its 
darker aspects. The sketch of the poor old village 
postmaster, hounded to death by his neighbours 
because he refuses to join in “ boycotting” an un- 
popular member of the community, is instinct with 
tremulous pathos, and forms a moving picture of 
the saddest phase of modern Irish life. The con- 
cluding story, “ One of the Unfortunates,” is a study 
marked by considerable power. It is a careful 
analysis of character, treated with artistic restraint. 
Mr. Bullock writes with fluency and force. He has 
humour, originality, and the faculty of indicating 
character in swift and simple touches.. He has, in 
short, the gift of the story-teller, and in “ The Awk- 
ward Squads, and Other Stories,” he has scored a 
distinct success. 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED. 


Tue West Inpres. By Washington Eves, C.M.G., F.R.G.S, Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royai Colonial Institute. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


TuHIs is a subject on which a fascinating and valuable book 
might be written. Mr. Froude’s “ Bow of Ulysses” is fascinat- 
ing—when Mr. Froude does not aggravate us too much—though 
about its value as an objective statement of facts and not a sub- 
jective record of Mr. Froude’s impressions there may be two 
opinions. Charles Kingsley’s “ At Last” is a delightful book, 
too, and it is rather late in the day to point out its shortcomings, 
but the standard work on the oldest and (in some respects) the 
most interesting of our colonies has yet to be written. We did 
not expect to find that standard work in the book before us, but, 
nevertheless, we were disappointed in the same. It is a com- 
a nan not a skilled compilation, and the pretentious 

inding and numerous but poor illustrations make its perusal 
doubly irritating. No doubt it contains information—most of 
which could be got out of Whitaker’s Almanack and the Colonial 
Year-Book—but it is very scrappy, and often incomplete. There 
is a certain allusiveness about the style which, if it does not 
exactly resemble that of Gibbon, is equally exasperating, and 
raises an unholy suspicion that it is due rather to gaps in the 
writer’s knowledge than to an overestimate on his part of the 
reader’s stores of learning. Thus, in the chapter on Jamaica 
(p. 78), we read: “ When he (Diego Columbus) was at Hayti, 
the adventure he entrusted to Esquivil will be remembered.” 
We do not remember it, and nowhere does Mr. Washington 
Eves enlighten us. Again, ‘‘ Peter Martyr’s connection with 
Jamaica is also to be noticed.” The .book is written in a 


peculiarly jerky and disjointed manner, as though a quantity of 
newspaper clippings and detached notes of the baldest character 
had been shaken up in a bag and then copied out seriatim. 
When Mr. Eves disports himself for awhile apart from his notes 
and clippings, his easy and humorous playfulness is a thing 
to skudder at—in Chapter II. A great part of the work con- 
sists of quotations from rather a mixed assortment of writers— 
Mr. Froude, Charles Kingsley, Anthony Trollope, Sir Henry 
Blake, Henry Nelson Coleridge, Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
Consul-General Crowe, and others—known or unknown to fame. 
It would be unkind to say that these passages contain the best 
reading in the book, but certainly they are far more reliable than 
this sort of thing, which is neither Kingsley nor Mr. Washing- 
ton Eves—though we may say, Hibernic?, that it is a pretty 
fair example of the latter’s style :— 


** Kingsley in the early morning came to Port of Spain. He was 
rowed in a southerly direction upon the gulf. The party viewed the 
high tree which marks the entrance of the Chagnana Creek, and were 
depressed by the aspect of the mangrove swamps. They rowed on, dis 
turbing the star-gazing fish with his prominent eyes: of these eyes some 
curious stories are told. The fish appears at first to possess four 
distinct eyes, each of its two organs being divided across the middle, and, 
apparently, separated into two distinct portions. . . . The proceedings of 
these ‘four-eyes’ made Kingsley laugh. But the cruise at last ended at 
a wharf. A sudden thunder-shower emphasised the importance of being 
well provided with waterproofs and wraps. A chill might lead to ague 
and fever,”’ etc, etc. 


We prefer reading “ At Last” in the original, and we do not see 
what is to prevent our doing so or compel us to choose Mr. 
Washington Eves instead. 

Is it too much to say that in all the qualities and defects 
above indicated the book does but symbolise the institution 
to which it owes its being, and all the paraphernalia of chartered 
companies and Imperial Federation which have been proclaimed 
abroad to the sound of brass bands for the last few years? One 
—— is certain, not thus is the history of the West Indies to be 
written, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


TWENTY years’ research amongst the Arabic coins in the British 
Museum has led Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to realise the need 
which exists for a practical manual containing chronological 
tables of “The Mohammadan Dynasties.” Hitherto the only 
authority in the English language on the subject has been 
Prinsep’s “ Useful Tables”; and in the preparation of his own 
monumental catalogue of Oriental and Indian coins in thirteen 
volumes, Mr. Lane-Poole has had occasion to find that the book 
in question was often at fault. He has therefore placed students 
of history, and especially students of Saracenic antiquities, 
under obligations by this admirably arranged, as well as learned, 
work of reference. In order to render the lists more intelligible, 
each of them is prefaced by a brief historical introduction. It 
is, of course, altogether impossible to state, even in bold outline, 
the internal history of each of the Mohammadan dynasties, and 
therefore Mr. Lane-Poole has wisely contented himself by point- 
ing out the place of each line of rulers in relation to other 
dynasties, and by indicating its origin, its growth and its down- 
fall. The plan adopted consists of the arrangement of the 
dynasties in geographical order, commencing with Spain, which 
was the first to throw off the dominion of the Caliphs of 
Baghdad. Afterwards passing from the kingdoms of Islam 
in the extreme west, Mr. Lane-Poole gradually extends his 
researches in the direction of the east until long and complicated 
annals of the Mohammadan dynasties are brought to a close with 
Muslim supremacy in India and Afghanistan. Not only is 
an historical account given of each dynasty, but also a chrono- 
logical account of its princes, and, whenever necessary, a 
genealogical tree. Certain deviations sometimes occur from the 
strict geographical order, but sound and scholarly reasons 
are in every case given for such occasional exceptions to the rule. 
We are glad to observe that the years of the Christian Era 
are given as well as those of the Hijra. Two coloured diagrams 


*Tue Mowammapan Dynasties. Chronological and Genealogical 
Tables with Historical Introductions. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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help the reader to see at a glance the relative extent of the 
Mohammadan dynasties during the Caliphate, a.p, 661—1258, 
and from the fall of the Caliphate to the present day, A.p. 
1258—1893. In the closing pages of the book there is printed 
an elaborate index of Mohammadan rulers, and this of course 
renders access to any part of the book at once possible in 
the interests of nnmismatists and other specialists who appeal to 
the work in search of information which they will have con- 
siderable difficulty in finding elsewhere. 

“ Picturesque Ceylon” is the title cf a group of photo- 
gravures with descriptive letterpress, and the volume—a hand. 
some quarto—gives a better idea of the scenery of one of the 
most lovely islands in the world than we have hitherto obtained 
from books of travel. Mr. Cave hints that his aim is to give 
the friends of European residents in Ceylon, and others who 
are interested in the island, some real conception of the rich 
luxuriance and romantic beauty of tropical scenery. These photo- 
graphs are thorough works of art, and the camera has, in this 
instance at least, canght with romarkable success much that is 
typical and impressive in the sights of Colombo and the far- 
famed Kelani Valley. Between Colombo and Ruanwella the 
road winds through magnificent scenery, and these pictures cer- 
tainly go far to justify the poetical tribute which begins, “ Flat- 
tery is hushed when Ceylon is the theme.” Ceylon being only 
six degrees from the equator has scarcely any twilight; indeed, 
the interval which divides strong daylight from darkness is 
scarcely more than a quarter of an hour. Not the least beautiful 
of Mr. Cave’s photographs depict the after-glow—a clump of 
palms bending over a wide expanse of sea and thrown into 
relief against a mystic sky,in which light and darkness are 
struggling. When one of these beautiful plates was exposed it 
was already dark within the bungalow, and the faint light over 
the sea rendered an exposure of forty seconds on the most rapid 

late imperative; five minutes later darkness was supreme. 

hotograpliy has seldom been more admirably turned to the 
poetic interpretation of nature than in these glowing sunset 
effects and in the instantaneous pictures of coast, river, and 
mountain scenery in “ Picturesque Ceylon.” The pithy and 
well-informed notes which Mr. Cave has added are concerned 
with the characteristics and manners of the people, as well as 
with that which is most typical to Western eyes in their out- 
ward surroundings. 

It was in the year 1848, on the recommendation of their phy- 
sician, Sir James Clark, that Her Majesty and the late Prince 
Consort first found a quiet resting-place in the East Highlands. 
The beauty and solitude of Balmoral—it is nine hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and the air is pure and bracing— 
eharmed them both, and four years later the Prince bought the 
estate, which has ever since formed the Queen’s Scottish retreat. 
Sir John Millais has somewhere likened Scotland to one of its 
own pebbles, with its own colours deepened and enriched by 
moisture, and there is a measure of truth in such a description. 
The neighbourhood of Deeside, with its silver birches, its yellow 
broom, its searlet rowan-trees, and its purple heather is, how- 
ever, one of the driest localities in Scotland, and it would have 
been difficult to have chosen a more romantic spot than that 
which is oceupied by Balmoral Castle. Mr. Frank Humphrey 
has written a volume of more than two hundred pages, en- 
titled “The Queen at Balmoral,” but the bulk of it, as might 
naturally be expected, deals exclusively with the castle and 
estate, or at best with the Queen’s tenantry and servants. The 
book is genial, and even when the author’s curiosity is most 

rying he is never—consciously, at all events—impertinent. He 
ss raked together from the cottages of Deesiat, and apparently 
also from gillies and ostlers, a good deal of flimsy but harmless 
gossip; but most of it is of a kind which, though neither ill- 
natured nor indiscreet, was certainly not worth placing on per- 
manent record, Such a book appeals, at best, to the intelligence 
of the servants’ hall, and we do not relish even this defeated 
attempt at the invasion of Her Majesty’s privacy. The late 
Poet Laureate long ago wrote about “ the fierce light which beats 
upon a throne,” and surely our sovereign lady the Queen ought 
not to be pestered by the attentions of the bore as seribbler in 
search of cheap materials for a book which shall pander to 
vulgar curiosity. 

The fifteenth annual Survey of “The Year's Art” has just 
made its appearance, and among practical works of reference it 
certainly claims honourable mention. As usual, no effort ap- 
pears to have been spared to secure accuracy of detail, and the 
volume is what it professes to be—a concise epitome of all that 
concerns the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
their professional and practical aspects. An interesting analysis 
is given of the art sales of the year, from which we find that— 
fixing the standard of comparison, as formerly, at fourteen 
hundred guineas—only twenty-six passed this limit in 1893 as 
against thirty-seven in 1891, and the unprecedented number of 
fifty-five in 1892. It is not altogether reassuring to find that in 
the list of twenty-six pictures no less than ten are by Dutch 
masters. The great majority of the pictures, English and 
foreign, which come within the scope of this list were by the old 
masters, though Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Daphnephoria ” 
stands high on the list, and was sold for the sum of £3,937. An 
interesting collection of portraits of the editors and art directors 


~O 


of the chief illustrated periodicals heightens the interest and 
attractiveness of this valuable record. 

There is no need to say anything in praise of the “ British 
Almanac and Companion,” for long ago this hardy annual made 
a reputation which, by tabular statements, useful information, 
and facts and figures of value to everyone, it has since year by 


year steadily maintained. It would be difficult to compress | 
within three or four hundred pages more explicit information on | 


public affairs than is contained in this convenient and well. 
arranged summary of facts and figures. 

We have also received ‘“ The University College of North 
Wales Calendar,” an academical work of reference which, of 


course, appeals chiefly to past, present, or prospective students, | 


The volume contains the examination papers for entrance 
scholarships and exhibitions, a detailed Tevutyiien of the 
physical, chemical, and biological laboratories. and lecture. 
theatres, as well as the syllabus of classics in Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Logic, Mathematics, and other subjects, besides 
much else which bears directly on the progress of university 
education in Wales. 


A new edition, revised and brought up to date, of Mr. §, 


Sidney’s “ Book of the Horse” will be very welcome to lovers 
of horseflesh. Since the first edition of this book appeared, in 
1874, the interest in horse-breeding has greatly extended; breed. 
ing as an industry has increased in importance to a remarkable 
degree, and there have been new developments both in the 
management and uses of horses—results owing to foreign com- 
petition and to changed conditions in British agriculture. Since 
1874 “ten different societies have been established in Great 
Britain alone for registering pedigrees, prblishing stud-books, 
and generally promoting the interest of the several breeds; 
while a Royal Commission has been appointed specially to 
consider the breeding of half-bred horses for riding and driving.” 
The new edition of Mr. Sidney’s book describes the work that 
has thus been accomplished, and otherwise contains a good deal 
of new matter which brings it well abreast of the time, and 
should justify the editor’s hope that the book will continue to 
be regarded as a standard authority on the important subject 
with which it deals. 

The chief aim of the “ Whitehall” edition of Shakespeare is, in 
the words of the editor, “ to provide a good text printed in a type 
that may be easily read by all, at a moderate cost, and in : 
handy form.” From the two volumes already published we are 
able to say that this aim is fairly attained. Tho type is beautiful 


large and clear, and the volumes are of a size which ean be held | 


without fatigue. As for the text, Mr. Doubleday has proceeded 
on a sound principle. He has based himself on the Folio o! 


1623, but he has exercised a free judgment in following the | 


Quartos or other Folios where thesa readings seemed mor 
reliable. When he has preferred the readings of modern editor: 
to those of the Folios or Quartos—as he has in the case of th 
“ Cambridge Shakespeare ”—-he refers to the variations in thé 
notes. The volumes are to be furnished with a glossary 0 
archaic and obsolete words, and with an alphabetical list of a 
the characters in Shakespeare’s plays; and, for convenience 
reference, the lines are numbered. Altogether it promises to b 
a very desirable edition. 


*,* In noticing ‘‘ The New Gospel of Interpretation,” last week 
we should have given the publishers’ name as Messrs 
Lamley & Co. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE great event of the week has 
' PUBLIC AFFAIRS: been the solution of the difficulties 
AT HOME, attending the passage of the Local 
Government Bill through the House 
of Commons. Ministers had not been unmoved by 
the demand of their followers for the adoption of 
the Closure in order to put an end to the flagrant 
obstruction which had delayed the measure so long, 
and they were prepared with proposals which would 
have ensured the passing of the Bill through Com- 
mittee within a few days of their adoption. But 
naturally they were anxious, if possible, to avoid 
the use of the weapons with which they had armed 
themselves, and they listened readily to a proposal 
for a compromise which reached them, not from the 
front Opposition bench, but from a more friendly 
quarter. The Cabinet having authorised negotiations 
on certain lines, these were carried on by Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Balfour, and resulted in an arrange- 
ment which was unanimously accepted by the leaders 
on both sides, and which has led to the closing of the 
Committee stage of the Bill on Thursday night. 


ALTHOUGH the agreement thus arrived at has 
excited some dissatisfaction among a certain section 
of Radicals (as well as a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the Tory obstructionists), there is no reason 
to doubt that the compromise fully satisfies the over- 
whelming majority of the Liberal party. Briefly 
stated, the points secured are these: the Bill is to 
be carried through all its stages in the House of 
Commons by the 19th inst. This, we should say, is 
the date at which Ministers have been aiming for a 
month past. The price paid for this great. concession 
is the acceptance of two ex-officio members of Boards 
of Guardians in addition to the chairman and vice- 
chairman who may or may not be ex-officio; the 
reduction of the quantity of arable land in each 
allotment of four acres to one acre, and the reten- 
tion of parish rooms dedicated to the use of the 
church within a period of forty years by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. Itis unwise when any arrange- 
ment has been effected by amicable negotiations 


for either side to claim a distinct victory ; but we 
certainly think that the Government has made a par- 
ticularly good bargain, and this, we imagine, will 
before long be the opinion universally held by 
Liberals. 


No doubt the reduction in the amount of arable 
land allowed to allotment-holders will be regarded 
as a disadvantage in some districts. But considering 
the fact that the villager will still secure his three 
acres for his cow, and an acre of garden in addition, 
he will have no reason to complain. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the allotment clauses did not | 
form part of the original scheme of the Bill, and 
they are, therefore, a distinct addition to its value. 
Against the comparatively slight concessions made 
by the Government must be set the enormous ad- 
vantage that has been gained. The greatest Bill 
dealing with English reforms that has been laid 
before Parliament for sixty years—in some respects 
the most important with which Parliament has ever 
had to deal—will now undoubtedly be carried during 
the present Session ; whilst the Session itself will be 
brought to a close at such a period as to allow ample 
time for the Session of 1894. This, surely, is a con- 
sideration which far outweighs the price paid for it, 
and Ministers are to be congratulated upon having 
secured so immense an advantage, 


WE have dealt elsewhere with the general 
character of the measure the passing of which has 
now been secured. That it will revolutionise the 
conditions of life in rural England is evident. The 
Liberal leader and his colleagues have kept their 
promise, and our villages have been enfranchised. 
But, in its way, even more remarkable than the 
effect of the Bill upon rural life is the revolution 
which it will bring about in the local government 
of London, By extending the provisions for Parish 
Councils to the metropolitan district the Govern- 
ment has, at a single stroke, put an end to the 
atrocious anomalies, absurdities, and inequalities 
of the system of government by vestries. On the 
passing of the Act, the vestries themselves will be 
brought within the provisions of the new Charter, 
and it will be the fault of the ratepayers of London 
if their local governing bodies are not, in future, 
representative councils popularly elected. We do 
not pretend at present to forecast the consequences 
of this momentous revolution in the government of 
London. It is, however, the greatest step which 
has yet been taken towards the democratising of 
the organisation of the greatest city in the world. 
London, it is clear, even if she were to get nothing 
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else from the present Government, would have good 
reason to feel grateful for that which she has 
already obtained. 


THE contest for the division of Lincolnshire 
represented by the late Mr. Stanhope is being 
carried on with great vigour in spite of the extreme 
inclemency of the weather, and the hopes of the 
Liberals are rising as the day of polling approaches, 
Unfortunately some dissatisfaction is expressed in 
certain quarters outside the constituency because 
Mr. Torr, the Liberal candidate, is not in favour of 
Disendowment. The Nonconformist electors are 
actually being asked to avstain from voting on this 
ground. We yield to none in our desire to see the 
Church liberated from the control of the State; but 
we do not think that this is the moment at which 
to impose a new test upon Liberal candidates, nor 
do we suppose that the great bulk of the Noncon- 
formists of England believe so either. It has been 
the glory of the English Nonconformist in the past 
that he has fought for what he believed to be the 
right even though he has been compelled in doing 
so. to support those who were not in harmony 
with his views on ecclesiastical and religious 
questions. It is this heroic unselfishness of the Non- 
conformist that has given him his great place in 
English politics; and we do not believe that the 
course he has thus pursued has retarded by a single 
day the ultimate triumph of the cause of Disestab- 
lishment. The Lincolnshire Nonconformists will 
not, we trust, depart from the traditional policy of 
their order. The Tory candidate, with a strange 
lack of good taste, distinguished himself last Sunday 
by making what is said to have been his first appear- 
ance in a Dissenting place of worship in one of the 
Methodist chapels in the constituency. Noncon- 
formists are hardly likely to be caught by such a 
manceuvre as this. No doubt, like ourselves, they 
would have appreciated Mr. Torr still more highly if 
he had been in favour of a full measure of Dis- 
establishment; but in deciding how to vote, they 
will choose the man who most nearly represents their 
own political creed. As for abstention, at a time 
like the present, no one, we trust, will be cowardly 
enough to practise it. 


Mr. RHODES arrived at Cape Town on Wednes- 
day, when he delivered a somewhat extraordinary 
speech. If he be rightly reported, he appears from 
this utterance to be chafing at the control exer- 
cised from Whitehall on behalf of Matabeleland, and 
to be bent on agitating South African opinion into 
antagonism to the Imperial Government. If Mr. 
Rhodes acts in this sense, he will undoubtedly do 
a great deal of mischief—but it will be chiefly to 
himself. The Government of this Empire has not 
yet got to that pass that it is ready to abro- 
gate its duties at the dictation of a politician 
of the stamp of Mr. Rhodes. The Government 
will pay the utmost respect to opinion at 
the Cape, as it does to local opinion in all our 
colonies, and the Colonial Office may be relied on 
to adopt no course which could be shown to be 
injurious to the interests of the colonists. There 
will be no fear of any clashing between the 
colonists and the Government at home. But the 
Imperial Government is well able to distinguish 
between the colonists and the groups of finan- 
ciers in whose interests Mr. Rhodes is more 
directly © concerned; it can separate Cape 
Town from Capel Court; and Mr. Rhodes, 
if he thinks to prevail in his high-handed attitude 
by any confusion which he imagines likely to arise 
over here between the two, will find himself greatly 
mistaken. The Imperial Government has its responsi- 
bilities in Matabeleland, as it has repeatedly explained 
in the House of Commons, and to these it has no 
intention of proving false. 


Ir housekeepers are in e earnest in wishing to benefit the unemplo in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and retuse the ‘oreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


THE Times of yesterday (January 5th) makes a 
great show of some information which it has just 
obtained as to the French programme of naval 
construction, and founds a leader on the subject. As 
a matter of fact, THE SPEAKER of December 9th gave 
the same information, and gave it in a more accurate 
and, consequently, less misleading form than that in 
which it has at last reached the belated pages of our 
contemporary. 


THE list of New Year’s honours presents one 
specially satisfactory feature. Mr. Acland has at 
length set aside the rule, or tradition, which 
excluded the scientific and artistic members of the 
South Kensington staff from the honours conferred 
on the engineering branch; and the dignity of C.B. 
has been conferred on Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, who 
is probably much better known to the public as 
editor of Nature and a researcher in solar physics 
than in connection with the College of Science, in 
which he is Professor of Astronomy. Of the other 
recipients of honours, the two new baronets are 
representatives, the one of scientific, the other 
of philanthropic, family traditions; two of the 
new knights, Mr. Roe and Mr. Macfarlane, are 
well-known Liberal M.P.’s; Mr. Robert Hunter, 
Solicitor to the Post Office, who is also knighted, 
has taken a prominent. part in securing most of 
the open spaces round London—especially Epping 
Forest—that have been rescued for the use of the 
public. Mr. W. H. Preece (C.B.), who also serves the 
Post Office as its chief electrician, is another well- 
known and distinguished man of science. Sir Henry 
Durand (C.S.I.) is not only a man versed in Oriental 
diplomacy, but has gained honour under a pseudonym 
as a novelist ; and the name of Mr. G. E. Y. Gleadowe 
(C.M.G.) has been much heard of in connection with 
the settlement of compensation claims to Canadian 
sealers arising out of the dispute, now happily 
arranged, in Behring Sea. 


AFTER a December of exceptional mildness, 
during which, in favoured spots, fruit trees have 
blossomed and birds brought up their young, winter 
has set in all over Europe—strange to say with less 
severity in the extreme north than in the more 
southern latitudes. With dry, powdery snow have 
come bitter easterly gales, sharp frost, and the 
lowest temperature on record for many years. Dover 
Harbour has again afforded an example of the state 
of things on which we recently commented, one of 
the large Ostend boats having been wholly unable 
to lie alongside of the Admiralty Pier, or even to 
complete the landing of her passengers until an 
hour after her arrival; and considering how much 
has been done for Calais and Boulogne, it is quite 
time that some better shelter should be provided 
for the fleets that have triumphed over the diffi- 
culties of the narrow seas than is afforded by a 
single pier. 


New Year’s Day in the Continental 

ABROAD. capitals was not fertile in interest 
or political prophecy; and the official 

speeches were mostly colourless enough. In France 
the senior Ambassador, who happened to be the 
Papal Nuncio, complimented France on her ever- 
increasing prosperity ; and M. Carnot in reply urged 
co-operation among the nations for the improvement 
of the moral and material welfare of mankind—a 
wish which sounds like a satire on the present state 
of Europe. The King of Italy expressed his warm 
sympathy with the sufferings of his Sicilian sub- 
jects, and urged union during the present crisis—a 
suggestion which the followers of Signor Giolitti and 
the Extreme Left seem wholly disinclined to adopt. In 
Hungary, the Premier made a confident speech as to 
the prospects of the Civil Marriage Bill and the other 
ecclesiastical legislation of the Government; but he 
probably overlooks the fact that the inferior clergy 
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appeal to classes—particularly the Roumanians—who 
are practically outside of ordinary politics. 


THE acquittal—natural, but unfortunate—of the 
Aigues-Mortes prisoners at Angouléme last Saturday 
afternoon has been deprived of part of its dangers 
by the comments of the French press. It is true 
that some of the less reputable French papers exult 
in the verdict, and that the Italian papers receive 
it, as a rule, with the utmost indignation; but the 
better organs of public opinion in France deplore it, 
while pointing out, reasonably enough, that the jury 
had some excuse. The arrests were made at hap- 
hazard, the accused were probably not much worse 
than many others who escaped, and there had 
apparently been some provocation. Moreover, the 
Court gave the jury all possible opportunity of con- 
victing, for unlawful wounding, if not for murder ; 
the venue had been changed, and every step taken 
to secure a fair trial. The jury deliberated for an 
hour and a half, and finally gave the prisoners the 
benefit of the doubt. It was probably not because 
the victims were Italians that they did so, though 


it may have been partly because those victims 


were foreigners. Belgians, for instance, would, under 
the circumstances, have met very much the same 
fate, and the rioters at Aigues-Mortes belonged to a 
rougher class than even the miners of the Nord. 
Unfortunately, there have been some demonstrations 
against French consulates at Genoa and elsewhere 
as the result of the verdict. 


THE simultaneous attack on the Anarchist party 
all over France comes perhaps a little late, but has 
been carried out with an unexpectedness, a simul- 
taneity, and a thoroughness which seems to have 
been thoroughly effectual. Some explosives have 
been seized, and enormous quantities of correspond- 


ence—though the most compromising documents, it 


is feared, have been put out of the way; and no less 
than two thousand search-warrants have been exe- 
cuted in all. It is regrettable that the distinguished 
geographer, M. Elisée Reclus, should be one of those 
compromised. As a rule Anarchists and quasi- 
Anarchists of the philosophic type confine their 
teaching to pure theory. Imagine, for instance, Mr. 
William Morris or Mr. Auberon Herbert mixed up 
in the Walsall trial ! : 


THE German Empire and its leading State have 
both been on the verge of serious Ministerial crises. 


‘At the end of last week there were reports of dissen- 


sions in the Prussian Ministry, due in the first 
instance, it is said, to the reluctance of certain of 
its members to facilitate in any way the working 
of the impending commercial treaty between Ger- 
many and Russia, and their extreme dissatisfaction 
with the Chancellor. Now we learn that Count 
Eulenburg’s sympathy with the distressed landlords 


-will probably cause his resignation, in which case 


his office will again be held with the Imperial Chan- 
cellorship—far the most satisfactory arrangement 
in theory, though hardly likely to improve the 
temper of the Prussian Conservatives just now. 


MoRE VER, Herr Miquel, under pressure from the 
Chancellor, and at the direct request of the Em- 
peror, has withdrawn the new scheme of taxation, 
the outlines of which were commented upon in 
these columns two months ago. This scheme, be 
it remembered, involved the increase of the 
present Imperial revenue from taxation by about 
sixteen per cent., the burden to the taxpayer 
being somewhat tempered by very large re- 
payments to the several States of their annual 
“ matricular” contributions to the general expenses 
of the Empire—contributions necessitated by the 
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limitations. imposed by Federalism on the taxing 
powers of the Imperial Government. This ingenious 
device, however, had one great defect: the new 
taxes would have been felt by the masses; the 
grants in aid would have passed almost unnoticed, 
and would probably have mostly turned to the 
benefit of the classes. Accordingly, the taxes on 
tobacco and wine will be proposed in a much miti- 
gated form; and the only tax which finds general 
favour is the Bourse tax. Herr Miquel is said to be 
intriguing against Count von Caprivi; and the 
Emperor has given unmistakable signs of his con- 
tinued confidence in the Chancellor. But the strength 
of the Government majority is gradually shifting 
from the Conservatives to the Left; and people are 
speculating whether if, as expected, the naval 
estimates are largely increased, the Conservatives 
will show their feelings by deserting the Government.. 


THE son of the late Count Arnim, having appealed: 
in vain to Prince Bismarck to vindicate his father’s 
memory from the libellous aspersions cast upon it by 
one of the Prince’s hangers-on, has now carried his 
appeal to the public. We should have thought 
that there was not the slightest need now to 
defend Count Arnim from the malignant falsehoods 
of Prince Bismarck and his “reptile” gang 
but for the fact that one of the morning 
papers yesterday repeated all the stale calumnies 
of the “ Arnim trial” period, evidently in ignorance 
of the truth. That truth is now known to every- 
one acquainted with the inner history of European 
politics. Count von Arnim was not a strong man, 
and he was foolish enough to allow himself to 
be pitted against Bismarck by the enemies of 
the latter. That was his sole offence. The charges 
of robbery, treason, and so forth, by means 
of which he was ruined and slain, were merely the 
poisoned weapons devised by the German Chancellor 
in order to bring about his downfall. There is no 
incident more disgraceful in the history of the second 
half of this century than the incident of the Arnim 
persecution ; and there is no statesman of modern 
times who stands convicted of a more heinous and 
dastardly crime than that which was committed by 
Prince Bismarck in order to remove a rival from his 
path. Count Arnini’s son will do well to wait until 
his father’s destroyer is on his death-bed before he. 
renews his application to him to vindicate that 
father’s memory by confessing his own misdeeds. 
And perhaps even then the impenitent offender may, 
turn a deaf ear to the son’s appeal. 


THE course taken just now by the agitation in. 
Bohemia has often been paralleled nearer home. 
The recent murder of a supposed agent-provocateur 
is a perfect godsend to the adversaries of the Young 
Czechs. The police authorities are doing their best 
to connect the secret societies with the legitimate 
political agitators, and are greatly assisted by the 
denunciation by the murderers of no less a person 
than the Secretary of the Young Czech group 
in the Bohemian Diet, from whom they state 
they received five florins each as a reward for 
committing the crime. He, of course, strenuously 
denies their statement, which is, indeed, per se 
improbable; but every effort is being made to 
connect the party with dynamite, Anarchism, and 
assassination ; and it is not surprising that in self- 
defence the prominent personages who were to. 
defend the accused members of the Omladina 
are dissociating themselves from the case. The 
Austrian Ministry has decided that no measure 
affording an opportunity for political agitation shall 
be laid this year before the Bohemian Landtag. 
But that is putting a very low estimate on the ability. 
and resources of the Young Czechs. 


THERE have been rumours of a fresh Minis- 
terial crisis in Italy, due to the fact that new taxes 
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are alike indispensable and impracticable. It is now 
said, however, that they will be proposed early in 
February next, and that if they are not carried there 
will be a dissolution. The present Chamber, no 
doubt, exhibits no cohesion ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that its successor would do better ; and it 
would certainly contain a great many more advanced 
Radicals who would refuse to support any fresh 
taxation at all. There is already a coalition of two 
groups of the Left against the present Cabinet; and, 
unless something very extraordinary happens, it 
seems unlikely that it can last long. 


Ir must, however, be said that the measures taken 
by the Cabinet to restore order in Sicily are, to all 
appearance, satisfactory enough. The disturbances 
there (which have broken out afresh in eight or ten 
places, principally in the neighbourhoods of Cal- 
tanisetta, Trapani, and Palerm») seem to be a revolt 
of the agricultural labourers against the bourgeoisie, 
who have managed to make them bear the heaviest 
burden of taxation by throwing nearly all municipal 
expenditure on the octrois. The rioters cheer 
the King and Queen, and set fire to the tax offices, 
and are only dispersed by force of arms. General 
Morra di Lavriano—a choice approved, on the 
whole, by all parties—is made Prefect of Palermo, 
with very wide powers, and has issued an appeal to 
all good citizens to restore order; and it would seem 
that the Government aim at a reorganisation of the 
land system—cursed far worse than Ireland in its 
darkest days with the absentee, the rack-renter, 
subletting, and the middleman—and possibly at 
certain remissions of State revenue, which, unfor- 
tunately, it cannot well afford just now. But 
meantime the disturbance is spreading, and similar 
phenomena are appearing in other provinces. It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, that the troops in 
Sicily have been increased to 40,000. 


ACCORDING to a report from Vienna, Servia has 
very nearly had a Coalition Ministry of Liberals and 
Progressists, and has only been saved from it by the 
advice of the Russian Minister at Belgrade. Con- 
sidering that the chiefs of the Liberal party are 
undergoing impeachment, that they all but brought 
about a civil war a year ago, and that the coalition 
would have had the support of about atenth part of 
the present Skupshtina, we cannot but think that 
Russian interference in this case has been distinctly 
beneficial. A Radical Ministry is now to be formed 
under M. Pachitch, which will, of course, not tend to 
relieve the present tension of Servian relations with 
Austria, and will tend to draw the country nearer 
to Russia. Still this seems to be the lesser of two 
evils. 


THE Greek Budget Estimates show a small balance 
of some 700,000 drachmas (in paper, of course—say 
£22,000 sterling), but M. Tricoupis talks hopefully of 
increased receipts, and of an immediate amelioration 
of the position of the bondholders. Much, however, 
will have to be done—in particular, guarantees and 
the “ear-marking” of certain specific sources of 
revenue will have to be respected—before Greece 
ean at all recover in the eyes of Europe the position 
from which M. Tricoupis’ action has thrust her down. 
It is lamentable that the Ministry of a young and 
vigorous nation should thus throw away her claim 
to consideration in the division, some day or other, 
of the inheritance of the Turk. 


Tue deficit in the current fiscal year in the United 
States is estimated at seventy-five million dollars— 
a striking instance of what may be done by reckless 
expenditure and unsound currency theories in getting 
rid of an unmanageably large surplus such as that 
which encumbered the United States treasury and 
endangered its banking system only a few years 


good news for investors amid the present depression 
and mistrust; but it affords an opportunity to the 
currency faddists to air the kind of nostrum (such 
as the unlimited printing of bank-notes or the 
issue of legal-tender silver dollars) which has 
always been dangerously seductive in the Western 
States. Moreover, it is suggested that the national 
banks will get hold of the bulk of the bonds, and 
increase their note issues accordingly—which again 
affords a chance to the partisans of the long-extinct 
plan of State banking to attack the present satis- 
factory Federal system. In view of the deficit and 
of the impending tariff reductions, the Democratic 
members of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means have decided to recommend a Federal income- 
tax of two per cent. on incomes over four thousand 
dollars a year (which is a good deal less in America 
than here), and also on the net earnings of companies 
—which seems hardly politic in view of the depression 
of all American securities. The income-tax, we 
observe, is being denounced as “ inquisitorial and 
monarchical;” and it is only recommended by a 
very narrow majority in the Committee. Meanwhile 
the Republicans are blocking tariff reform by spread- 
eagleism on the subject of Hawaii. It is curious how, 
since the abolition of slavery, political parties have 
changed places in foreign policy. 


Mr. STANDISH O’GRADY, who is be- 
coming quite a prolific author, has 
now published a new book close upon 
the heels of his “ Bog Stars.” This work is no less 
than the whole story of Ireland from the time of the 
mythical Tuatha-de-Danans to the death of Parnell. 
It is intended for boys, but, like all Mr. O’Grady’s 
writings, it will repay the general reader who 
peruses it. It has some drawbacks, but it is dis- 
tinguished by the same original literary flavour, the 
quaint and genuine style, the poetic fervour and 
scholarly enthusiasm which have already made Mr. 
O'Grady popular. We do not think he is at his best 
in regular history, and he is by no means a safe guide 
where disputed facts are concerned. He ought to 
have stirred a hornet’s nest of Irish critics by his 
novel views on Don Juan d’Aguilar and the battle 
of Kinsale, for instance, in his recent little book ; 
and where he diverges here upon questionable 
ground he is weak. The modern chapters, too, 
though they are interesting, are a mistake in such 
a work. Mr. O’Grady’s forte appears to be the 
semi-romantic narrative, which he has the gift of 
rolling forth with quite a bardic touch. He calls 
this little book “The Story of Ireland,” and it is 
published by Messrs. Methuen. 


LITERATURE. 


LORD SANDFORD was one of the most 
eminent of the permanent officials who 
form the unseen foundations of every 
English Ministry, and the embodiment of the spirit 
of compromise which is specially characteristic of 
English political life, An eminent “ Balliol Scotch- 
man,” he had been secretary to the Commissioners 
of the International Exhibition of 1862, Assistant 
Under - Secretary for the Colonies, and Under 
Secretary for Scotland. But his main work had 
been at the Education Office, especially in carrying 
out the Education Act of 1870. Baron Solvyns, 
for more than twenty years Belgian Minister in 
London, was a popular member of “Society” and 
highly esteemed as a diplomatist. The Earl of 
Lovelace was perhaps best known as the son-in- 
law of Byron. Professor Arthur Milnes Marshall, 
of Owens College, Manchester, had won high 
eminence as a biologist and some distinction as 
a mountaineer. His death was due to one of those 
mere accidents from which the ablest mountaineers 
are not exempt. Mr. Richard Spruce had done much 
botanical exploration in Brazil for the authorities at 
Kew, and had taken a prominent part in introducing 
cinchona into India. To Lord Crewe, Sir Samuel 
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A NEW-YEAR FORECAST. 


T has’ long been the custom of our daily con- 
temporaries to usher in the New Year with a 
display of their prophetic powers. Last Monday 
furnished no exception to the rule; and, as usual, 
the Times was conspicuous for the confidence with 
which it presented its predictions to the world. If 
we are to believe our contemporary, this New Year 
upon which we have now entered is to prove a very 
eventful year indeed. It is, we are told, to be “a 
turning-point in the history of this country.”’ There 
is to be a General Election before it comes to an 
end, and this General Election is to result in disaster 
to the Liberal cause. “ Disappointment and disgust 
are spreading among the classes who were duped 
by the political kite-flying of Newcastle,” so, at 
least, the Times declares; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the Liberal party is to be turned out of 
power by the votes of Liberals themselves. So runs 
the prediction of our contemporary, and we can 
only hope that it will be as comforting to its 
readers as the prophecies of Zadkiel are said to 
be to another section of the elderly ladies of Great 
Britain. It is with profound regret that we have 
to make the confession that, for our part, we are 
unable to accept the Times in the réle of prophet. 
We should like to do so if we could; but past 
experience forbids us to enrol ourselves among its 
faithful followers. Let us give one reason, and one 
only, for our unbelief. It is exactly twelve months 
since we published in the pages of Tur Speaker 
a forecast of the Home Rule Bill. That forecast met 
with a mixed reception at the hands of our contem- 
poraries. Not a fewof them, these being chiefly Liberal 
journals, openly denounced our anticipation of the 
coming measure as wholly worthless and inaccurate. 
Other journals were more complimentary. They 
admitted the possibility of our being well informed, 
and then proceeded to discuss our outline of Home 
Rule with more or less severity. Among these latter 
journals the 7imes was conspicuous. Paying us the 
compliment of having been the first to lay before 
the country a serious plan of Home Rule, our con- 
temporary proceeded to prove to its own complete 
satisfaction that the plan was utterly hopeless, not 
because of the objections of Unionists, but because 
it was simply impossible that any such scheme 
would be acceptable to the Irish representatives. 
That was the New Year prediction to which the 
Times committed itself twelve months ago. How 
did the prediction stand the test of actual events? 
In the first place, Tae Spraxer outline of the Home 
Rule Bill, despite the doubts thrown upon it, proved 
to be on all essential points absolutely accurate ; and 
in the second place, the proposals which the Times 
declared would be rejected unanimously by the Irish 
members received their unanimous assent. 

After this little statement of facts well within 
the knowledge of all of us, it is scarcely necessary 
to explain further why we are not able to believe 
in the prophetic powers of our contemporary; un- 
less, indeed, we are to read its predictions as witches 
read their prayers—backwards. Its confident an- 
nouncement of a dissolution of Parliament during 
the coming year is merely a guess, and a very bad 
one. We have had the same prediction offered to 
us at any time since the present Parliament came 
into existence. Were we not assured by politicians 
of quite respectable standing, in the autumn of 1892, 
that there was bound to be a General Election in 
the spring of 1893? It seemed impossible to the 
quidnuncs that the Ministerial majority could possibly 
hold together for more than a few months. Yet, as 


we know, it has held together down to the present 
hour, and there is not the smallest reason why 


it should not hold together for a period far beyond 
that fixed by the Times as the term of the life of 
the present Parliament. The “disgust and dis- 
appointment” of which we are told as rampant 
in the Ministerial ranks are strangely invisible to 
those who ought to have the best means of knowing 
the true state of the Liberal party. But even if 
such a state of things existed, it would be mar- 
vellous indeed if Liberals, disappointed by the 
slowness with which the wheels of the chariot of 
Reform move, were to display their feelings of 
indignation by transferring their votes from their 
own leaders to those who are directly responsible 
for the obstruction of public business. The Liberal 
party has unquestionably learned a good deal since 
the present Government came into office. But the 
lessons it has learned are not what our contemporary 
hopes and believes. It has learned that a Ministry, 
thoroughly in earnest in the work it has under- 
taken, may be hampered and thwarted by the abuse 
of Parliamentary rules by an unscrupulous minority, 
and may be checked, though not happily check- 
mated, by the action of that Grand Committee of 
Tories which is known as the House of Lords. The 
Liberal party has further learned that a Govern- 
ment which is not afraid to act with courage and 
decision, and to be prepared to cut the Gordian knot 
woven for its bewilderment by the fingers of 
its enemies, can attain a great and substantial 
success in spite of the machinations of its Tory 
opponents. We venture so far upon the rdle of 
prophet on our own account as to predict that this 
truth will have been made evident even before the 
present session comes to an end. This session, of 
the barrenness of which we hear so much from 
critics on the other side, will at least have seen the 
adoption by the House of Commons of three 
measures of first-class importance and magnitude. 
We cannot recall any session in which the House 
of Commons, after full debate, has carried three such 
Bills as the measures on Home Rule, Local Govern- 
ment, and Employers’ Liability. We do not pretend to 
say what the fate of the two last will be at the hands 
of the House of Lords. Butif, which we do not for 
a moment believe, that House should in the end cause 
the defeat of those Bills, what a reckoning it will 
have to face with the people of the United Kingdom ! 

We do not propose to follow the example of the 
Times by indulging in a detailed forecast of the 
political events of 1894. No one who has any know- 
ledge of the greater movements of the world of 
statecraft will ventur2 to commit himself to pre- 
dictions at a period so critical as the present; and 
when we talk of critical times it is not of any 
domestic crisis that we are thinking. It is within 
the bounds of possibility that 1894 may indeed 
prove a turning-point in the history, not of England 
alone, but of Europe and the world. Yet, setting 
aside for the moment any speculations as to the 
course of foreign policy, it seems to us that this 
New Year affords prospects of the most hopeful 
character so far as our domestic affairs are concerned, 
It is true that the financial outlook in this, as in. 
every other country of Europe, is a gloomy one; 
and we are sorry that we cannot pretend to be 
surprised at the fact that the people who loudly 
advertise themselves as the “loyal and patriotic ” 
party should be seeking to turn those national 
distresses for which no Ministry can be held re- 
sponsible to their own personal and partisan ad- 
vantage. But apart from the state of the Exchequer, 
there is nothing in-the future which lies immediately 
ahead of us to alarm any supporter of the Liberal 
policy. The new session will witness the intro- 
duction and the adoption by the Representative 
Chamber of a further instalment of those great 
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measures of reform to which the Times, quite accu- 
rately, states that Ministers are committed. If the 
efforts of the House of Commons should be again 
neutralised by the selfish obstruction of the Peers, 
then so much the worse for the Peers, and so much 
the better for the cause of national liberty and 
progress when it is again committed to the hands of 
the electors. But whatever may be the result of the 
labours of Parliament during the coming year, we 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing that another 
year of Liberal administration lies before us, and 
that in 1894, as in 1893, the great machine of the 
national government will be directed by men who are 
in the fullest sympathy with the national aspirations. 
We have only to recall what has been accomplished 
in the work of administration by the Ministers now 
in office in order to realise all that is implied in this 
statement. After all, the experiences of 1893 have 
shown us how much may be accomplished by a 
strong and energetic administration for the benefit 
of the people, even at a time when obstruction is 
rampant in Parliament, and the House of Lords is 
doing its utmost to thwart the national will. 


THE NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


HE season has arrived when, in the ordinary 
course of things, the programme of the naval 
-advisers of the Crown for the coming financial year 
is submitted to the Cabinet for consideration. 
Although we have not been able to join in the 
cries of panic which have been raised in some 
quarters, we are not in the least disposed to deny 
that, in face of the great efforts now being made 
by our rivals on the Continent to increase their 
fleets, a forward policy on the part of this 
country is absolutely necessary. The Admiralty, 
we believe, has prepared a programme which, 
without being excessive or extravagant, will be 
quite sufficient to meet all reasonable demands. 
A rumour is current, however, in quarters generally 
well informed, to the effect that this programme 
is to be seriously curtailed in deference to the 
opinion of a section of the Cabinet. Without 
pretending to say whether the rumour is or is 
not well founded, we must express our earnest 
hope that no such policy as that which it. indi- 
cates is contemplated by the Government. Such 
a policy would certainly be regarded with disfavour 
not only by the great bulk of the people of this 
country but by the majority of the Liberal party. 
Granted that the times are bad, and that the out- 
look for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is anything 
but favourable, the fact remains that the duty of 
maintaining our naval supremacy is one which no 
Ministry can shirk, The sacrifices which the fulfil- 
ment of this duty may impose upon the country will be 
cheerfully borne by all, and by none more cheerfully 
than by the supporters of the present Government. 
The future of foreign politics is dark and troubled. 
True, the clouds may pass away, but they lower 
above us for the moment, and awaken fears in many 
minds. Two facts govern the situation so far as 
reparations for the national defence are concerned. 
he first is that we have, unfortunately, many little 
points of difference with France, any one of which 
might quickly become serious and acute. The other 
is that both France and Russia are making efforts to 
increase their naval strength which demand impera- 
tively a corresponding increase of effort on our part. 
These, we say, are the governing facts of the situa- 
tion, and the lesson they teach is so plain that we 
hesitate to believe that the Government can 
entertain the idea attributed to it by the rumour to 


which we have referred. In any case, we hope that 
if such an intention has been entertained it will be 
quickly abandoned. 


A GREAT WORK DONE. 


HERE were moments during the year 1893 when 
many of the most ardent Parliamentarians 

feared that the House of Commons was losing the 
instincts of a governing assembly. The pitiful 
wrangling reminded one of nascent assemblies on the 
Continent ; the prolonged and shameless obstruction, 
carried on with the combined force of a great party, 
had no parallel or precedent on this side of the 
Atlantic. The spirit of compromise, the friendly 
give-and-take which has hitherto been the best 
workaday characteristic of the British people, 
whether in business or in politics, seemed to be 
absent from the House of Commons. To every 
believer in Parliamentary institutions, whatever his 
views of the politics of the hour, Mr. Gladstone’s 
announcement on New Year’s Day must have 
brought a certain feeling of thanksgiving and relief. 
1893 is to stand alone as a black year in our Par- 
liamentary record. In the year 1894 the Parliament 
of 1892 is at last to settle down to solid work. 

But as good party men our rejoicing is not 
reduced by knowing that in the compromise one side 
has got very much the best of the bargain. Some 
over-enthusiastic politicians are not satisfied. They 
object to this compromise because the compromise 
does not give them absolutely everything they asked 
for, which is only another way of saying that they 
object to any compromise. Some of them are frank 
enough to say in good set terms that they would have 
made no compromise. The Tories, our militant friend 
argues, were ina hole. They had obstructed the Bill 
so persistently that the wrath of the agricultural 
labourer was fairly aroused. If they could not stop 
obstructing without getting some show of concession, 
then give them the guillotine, and pass the Bill in 
spite of them. This is an intelligible position; and if 
the Horncastle election were the ultimate goal of 
Liberal hopes, we might have been tempted, in spite 
of our innate love of compromise, to take the same 
view. It is very pleasant to see your adversary in 
the ditch ; it is very trying to help him out of it. 
But for worldly as well as Christian reasons it is 
sometimes wise not to press an advantage too far. 
Let us see briefly what each side has got by this New 
Year’s bargain. 

The Tory party has got out of the ditch, but 
looking rather and dirty. By beginning 
an unwise fight they have enraged the labourers; by 
not fighting it out to the end they have disgusted 
the parson, the squire, and the farmer, more than 
Londoners will easily realise. But still they have 
got out of their difficulty somehow. And they have 
obtained three concessions. The Board of Guardians 
is to contain two aldermen, though, as the gentlemen 
co-opted are not to be called aldermen, they will 
lose the one advantage which we had supposed to be 
attached to the position. Quite unfathomable is the 
Tory love for an alderman. It has been alleged, not 
quite accurately, that the only fight between Lords 
and Commons in which the Lords were permanently 
successful was the fight as to whether there were to 
be aldermen in the Irish town councils. There the 
aldermen are directly elected, so that the Tories won 
the name without the reality. In the District 
Councils, on the other hand, they have won the 
reality without the name. Anyhow, it is not a very 


considerable victory, and it will incidentally enable 
the Radicals in many cases to give themselves a 
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Commons had been able to co-opt five per cent. of its 
members, Mr. Marjoribanks would have had a much 
easier time. The other concessions made to the 
Tories are not amendments to the Bill, but amend- 
ments to a proposed amendment of the Bill which 
stood in the name of Mr. Henry Fowler. At the 
urgent request of the county members Mr. Fowler 
agreed to give the Parish Council power, with the 
consent otf the Local Government Board, to 
compulsorily hire land, without paying any 
higher price because the land was compulsorily 
taken. This amendment— which is a sweeping 
innovation— is to pass with two provisoes. 
No one man is to hold from the Parish Council more 
than one acre of compulsorily hired tillage land. 
He may have in addition, however, three acres of 
pasture. We notice that a practical man like Mr. 
Arch does not think this limitation is greater than 
the Councils would have voluntarily imposed on 
themselves. The other important proviso is a pro- 
hibition of the compulsory hiring of land laid down 
in permanent pasture. We reserve our opinion on 
this point until we see its exact wording. Some 
such proviso is only fair. Much land has been laid 
down in permanent pasture at heavy expense. It is 
a rule of justice that such land should not be taken 
without the expense being repaid; it is a rule of 
prudence that the Parish Council should choose land 
for which it would not have to pay so high a price; 
but the conditions of rural England are so diverse 
that the amendment must be drafted with great 
care. 
This, then, is all the Tories have got. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, have reaffirmed the 
great principle of majority-rule. Last summer they 
affirmed it by the Closure; this time the mere threat 
of the Closure has procured the submission of the 
minority. Mr. Fowler has steadily plodded forward 
week after week in the belief that the day of common- 
sense would come; and it has come. The Govern- 
ment, secondly, have saved next Session. The Tories 
in the House of Commons, honourably keeping their 
bargain, are letting the Bill through quickly. The 
House of Lords, though not technically bound, is 
really bound to do the same, for the House of Lords 
is a mere committee of the Conservative party. 
The Lords may make some amendments, but if the 
amendments are at all serious their own party will 
be forced to bring them to book. Hence the Govern- 
ment have saved (what the guillotine would have 
only rendered certain) a prolonged fight with the 
House of Lords, lasting well into March. This is a 
valuable gain. 

But thirdly—and this is the biggest gain of all 
—the Government have passed their Bill. To all 
intents and purposes the Local Government Bill is 
now the law of the land. And it is a great Bill; 
perhaps the greatest law, not affecting the constitu- 
tion of Parliament itself, which has been passed since 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. The agri- 
cultural labourer may be ready enough for a fight 
with the Tory party; but, like other Englishmen, 
he has an incurable preference for something done 
over something promised. He has voted for the 
Liberal party in the past more for what they have 
done for him than for what they have promised. 
He remembers the cheap loaf with gratitude, though 
he has had it for nearly half-a-century. He re- 
members the franchise with gratitude, though he 
has had it for a decade. And he will have reason 


to remember this latest and greatest boong for many 
a year to come. 

Moreover, unlike most Bills brought in by Liberal 
Governments, the Local Government Bill leaves the 
House of Commons a better Bill than it was when it 
was introduced. The three blots upon it were the 


insufficient provision for the charities, for allotments, 
and for London. All these three have been removed. 
When our friends below the gangway complain of con- 
cessions to the Tories they must remember that they, 
and not the Tories, have got the best of it in the min- 
ing and counter-mining of Committee. Each of these 
amendments would be in itself an important reform. 
We were amused to notice thata Tory evening paper 
which appeared on Tuesday with “ The Surrender of 
the Government” on its placards, so changed its 
tone after the passing of Clause 29 that it issued a 
new placard on Wednesday: ‘“ ‘The Compromise,’ a 
London Revolution ’’—those inverted commas being 
writ sarcastic. The second sensational heading 
was much nearer the truth than the first. The Local 
Government Bill of Mr. Ritchie gave to the people 
of London the control of a rate of about a shilling in 
the pound, and yet this small concession of practical 
power was the beginning of a new epoch of municipal 
life. The expenditure of the guardians and the 
vestries, which is now to be placed under the control 
of the people of London, is three times as great as 
that of the County Council, and it enters much more 
closely into the life of the poor. It is not Mr. 
Fowler’s fault if London Liberals do not take that- 
advantage which we believe they will of this great 
opportunity. At least they have no longer an excuse 
for grumbling. Those among them who say that- 
Ireland has occupied too much of the time of 
Parliament may take notice of the fact that though 
no single Irish reform has gone through both Houses, 
a mighty reform of all the nooks and crannies of 
London government outside the City will soon have 
passed both Lords and Commons. We rejoice 
at this compromise because it restores the 
credit of the House of Commons. We rejoice at it 
because it is the tacit reassertion of the principle of 
majority-rule ; we rejoice at it because it has been 
achieved without the sacrifice of any essential detail 
of the Liberal programme; we rejoice at it because 
next Session is saved for Liberal work; but we 
rejoice still more in the confidence that, with the 
consent of all parties, however reluctantly given, a. 
great work of reform for the whole of England has. 
been done. 


ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


ry the opening of a new year, which sees us’ 
passing through one of our periodic naval 
scares, it is natural that we should hear from those 
alarmists who periodically call upon us to revise our 
relations with foreign Powers. The naval scares are, 
on the whole, tolerable; for they urge us with a 
native instinct in the one true and historic direction 
of British foreign policy—naval supremacy and 
liberty of action—and, though they are a clumsy 
and undignified expedient, they generally end by 
doing as much good as harm. The other alarmists 
are more mischievous. The solid stock of British 
common sense, which is shared (unequally, perhaps ; 
Liberals being less troubled with the Jingo element 
than Tories) by both political parties where foreign 
policy is’ concerned, usually manages to resist 
their influence; but whatever influence they 
have is unhealthy. At a given critical moment 
their ideas, if they took any hold on the public 
mind, might produce serious misfortunes. Advisers 
of this kind are not behindhand at the present 
juncture. One of them, Mr. “ E. B. Lanin,” appears 
in this month’s Fortnightly. Mr. Lanin’s article is 
particularly worthy of attention, for he argues vehe- 
mently for the policy which of recent years this class 
of scare has favoured—namely, that England should 
join the Triple Alliance—and, as we hope to show, 
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while saying the very utmost that can be said for 
that policy, he exposes the unsound basis on which 
it rests. 

The first assumption of those who would persuade 
us to tie ourselves up with the Triple Alliance is that 
Russia is hopelessly preoccupied with the idea of in- 
vading India—an assumption which, of course, we de- 
cline toaccept. Mr. Lanin calls people like ourselves 
“Russophile Radicals,” but that is putting it too 
strongly. We have no more love for Russia than 
we have for Germany; but we decline to believe in 
the chimerical schemes attributed to one of the most 
cautious and Christian of rulers, and at any rate, 
entirely confident in our own resources, we decline 
to be frightened out of our reason by them. The 
Russophobes, however, put this assumption in the 
forefront of their case, and the sort of “facts ’’ with 
which they are capable of supporting it is well illus- 
trated by the following wonderful tale which Mr. 
Lanin now publishes to the world:—“ For years 
Russia has had in her service—in her secret service— 
an Indian Hannibal, sworn to devote his life to the 
work of wreaking vengeance upon the enemies of his 
people—a clever and unscrupulous individual, who 
has been at every court and almost every council- 
room of the East. . . . Atthe suggestion, it is said, 
of this fanatic, an Indian Legion was created in the 
Russian army, every officer of which is burning 
with a patriotic desire to emulate Skobeleff and out- 
do Tschernaieft in deeds of heroic daring.” This 
mysterious being, we gather from another passage, 
is a descendant of a “ bloodthirsty traitor ’’ (why not 
the missing Nana Sahib himself?) who has ceded 
his “rights” to the white Czar. “It must be ad- 
mitted,” says Mr. Lanin, “that this story has an 
unreal ring about it which naturally provokes 
scepticism.”” We should say so; but such cock- 
and-bull romances are exactly the kind of things 
which have a powerful effect on the Russophobe 
mind. 

The supposed designs of Russia upon India being 
the foundation of the case for our joining the Triple 
Alliance, it is necessary to admit them for the sake 
of argument before we can proceed any further. 
Granting him this much, then, Mr. Lanin goes 
on to argue, (1) that we are unable alone to 
defend India against Russia, (2) that for this 
purpose the aid of the Triple Alliance is necessary, 
and (3) that just now is the right moment 
for securing that aid. With regard to the 
defence of India, we would only point out that one of 
the authorities whom Mr. Lanin recommends to 
his readers, the German author of “The Rival 
Powers in Central Asia,” admits that even if Russia 
succeeded in getting as far as Candahar, which 
would involve a campaign with a great army three 
hundred miles from its nearest base, it would be 
only at the cost of an effort so exhausting that she 
would have to rest content with that achievement 
for a generation. We utterly deny that we are 
unable to defend India alone; but supposing 
we were unable, what comfort should we get 
from the Triple Alliance? Here are Mr. Lanin’s 
words: “None of the .Powers will afford us 
active help in India... . Much as they value our 
co-operation in Europe, they will decline to purchase 
it at the price of sending a single regiment to Hindo- 
stan.” ‘Their service to us, however, is to consist in 
annihilating Russia. Mr. Lanin contends that if we 
beat back Russia once, we shall have to do it again and 
again, generation after generation. The recuperative 
powers of that Empire are so immense that we shall 
never be free from its attacks until it is actually dis- 
membered. ‘To accomplish this result, and to prevent 
the doom which otherwiseawaits us several generations 
hence, we must now invoke the prowess of the Triple 


Alliance. This might be said, with some exactitude, 
to be political foresight with a vengeance. The 
next thing is to consider the prowess of that alliance 
by whose aid this great work is to be performed. 
Before we do so, however, let it be noted that 
a condition of this scheme is that war should be 
begun at once. Otherwise, it will be seen, the 
opportunity is doomed to slip away. 

It seems hardly credible, in view of the bearing 
of the foregoing argument, that Mr. Lanin’s chief 
reason for urging England to hasten without further 
delay into bonds with the Triple Alliance is that 
that Alliance is on the point of breaking to pieces 
from sheer unsoundness. We have always con- 
tended here, and put it forth as one of the reasons for 
England’s giving the combination a wide berth, that 
the Triple Alliance was bound to fall asunder, if 
war were delayed long enough; to readers of THE 
Speaker there will be nothing new in the facts Mr. 
Lanin adduces. But it is novel to see them adduced 
by an advocate on the other side. Italy, says Mr. Lanin, 
is on the brink of the pit; her option “lies between 
the loss of her place among the Great Powers and 
national bankruptcy.” As for her famous armaments, 
for the sake of which she has brought herself to this 
desperate pass, “the army is badly equipped, im- 
pertectly disciplined, utterly untrained in the duties 
of active service; while the undermanned navy, 
which contains some of the finest and worst-kept 
line-of-battle ships afloat, would if hostilities broke 
out to-morrow be swept from the Mediterranean by 
the squadrons of France and Russia as speedily as 
the fleet of Admiral Persano was dispersed by 
Tegethoff at Lissa in 1866.”’ Austria is even a less 
reliablememberof the combination. Universal suffrage 
in Austria, explains Mr. Lanin, “ means the dissolu- 
tion of the Triple Alliance.”” Germany herself has her 
hands more than full of grave and perilous domestic 
concerns. Such is the rotten reed of three stems on 
which we are asked to rely, and for the sake of 
whose support we are urged to depart from the 
historic principle of absolute freedom of action 
which has been the guiding idea of our foreign 
policy from the days ot Bolingbroke to the present 
hour! The price to be paid for this, as it is 
summed up by Mr. Lanin, has its own humour. 
Our fleet is to occupy itself wholly in the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea (leaving our 
own commerce appurently to look after itself) pro- 
tecting the coasts of Italy, blockading Odessa, and 
taking possession of Constantinople. Over and above 
all this, “ we might feel naturally disposed to extend 
a helping hand to Italy and enable her to put her 
finances upon a sound working basis.”’ This last touch 
isadmirable. In order to obtain the “aid” of Italy’s 
inefficient army and fleet, we are to protect her coasts 
and supply Signor Crispi with a new Italian loan ! 

t is Mr. Lanin’s contention that England’s 
joining the Triple Alliance would prevent it from 
falling asunder. Even if this were certain, we should 
see in it no reason for altering our policy. But 
is it certain? By no means. The causes which 
are dissolving the Triple Alliance are natural, 
intrinsic causes, which would be unaffected by 
England’s action. Italy must cease to be a Great 
Power, must reduce her armaments, or else must 
go into bankruptcy. We cannot stop that—even 
a loan could not stop that. We cannot pre- 
vent the Czech vote leading Austria into an 
understanding with Russia. If we joined the 
combination to-morrow, we should see these dis- 
integrating influences at work under our eyes. 
The only means by which we could help the Triple 
Alliance to keep together better than it is likely to 
do would be by precipitating war—war which would 
unlock the war-chests and open all sorts of possibili- 
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ties to dynasties in distress—and it is more than 
probable that our joining the combination would be 
the signal for this cataclysm. We are told that, 
unless we join, the Central Powers may combine with 
the others against us. This is no more improbable 
than any other theory. It is a possibility which Sir 
Charles Dilke contemplates. It is one of the things 
for which we must be prepared. The way to pre- 
wg for it and for all other contingencies is to 

ring our sea-power to the highest pitch of efficiency, 
and, as in the days of Pitt, be ready either to fight 
the Continent or to make what use may be possible 
of its conflicting combinations. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


N article upon the Bank of England in the new 
number of the Investors’ Review has attracted 
much more attention than it is intrinsically entitled 
to. The editor of the Review, who is also City 
editor of a morning contemporary, has long been 
known in the City as a determined pessimist, one 
who from the constitution of his mind habitually 
looks at the dark side of everything, who considers 
that new enterprise rarely differs much from roguery, 
and who believes that investment generally is 
synonymous with dupery, That he is honest in his 
mode of treating serious subjects we do not dispute ; 
but he is hardly a safe guide either for the investor 
or for those who would wish to judge properly the 
position of any great institution. The article in 
question is full of characteristic exaggeration, and it 
canvasses the names of the directors of the Bank in 
a way that, to say the least, is not usual in respect- 
able journalism, It would serve no good purpose to 
traverse the article and examine one by one the 
allegations it makes. It is enough to say that when 
the Review predicts a coming crash far worse than 
the Baring collapse, it has not a tittle of foundation 
to work upon, and that it is drawing upon its 
imagination when it describes the Bauk of England 
as simply and solely “a big Trust.” While, how- 
ever, the article in question is grossly sensational and 
extravagantly exaggerated, there is no doubt at all 
that there is urgent need for a reform of the 
Bank of England. For many years the conviction 
that this is so has been growing amongst all 
thoughtful men who devote attention to the trade 
and banking of the country, and of late it has 
become so strong that journals of a far different 
character from the Investors’ Review have taken up 
the subject and dealt with it cautiously and pru- 
dently. For example, the Statist quite recently had 
a series of articles pointing out the need for a 
thorough reform of the Bank’s constitution. The 


' Bank was founded two centuries ago—long before, 


that is to say, banking was properly understood— 
and it is almost fifty years since Sir Robert Peel 
made the last material change in its constitution. 
Times have altered much since then. The whole 
mode of doing business has become different; 
banking more particularly has immensely developed, 
and the result is that the management and the 
practice of the Bank of England have now become 
quite antiquated. On this ground alone a reform 
would be expedient. But there are other and still 
stronger reasons for urging the Government, as soon 
as it has time, to take the matter into its most 
serious consideration. 

During the past half century joint-stock banking 
has developed wonderfully. When Sir Robert Peel 
passed the Bank Charter Act the Bank of England 
was beyond all dispute the greatest institution of the 
kind in the country. Now it is only one of several 
great banks, and in many respects it is not even the 


greatest. It has privileges not enjoyed by its com- 
petitors, and especially its right of note issue and 
its connection with the Government give it a prestige 
which raises it far above all others. But inherently 
it is not more powerful than some of the great joint- 
stock banks. Unfortunately, too, its constitution has 
prevented it from adapting itself to the changed cir- 
cumstances of the modern world. The original idea 
was that it should be managed by merchants in the 
interest of trade, and accordingly there is a distinct 
prohibition of the appointment of a banker to a seat 
upon its Board. While the City was the centre 
of the commercial business of the country this 
worked very well. There were great numbers of 
highly-trained merchants who were always ready to 
give their services to the Bank, and whose advice 
and supervision were of incalculable value. But in 
recent times the City has ceased to be the real centre 
of the commercial business of the country. Man 
industries have been transferred altogether from the 
City—as, for example, shipbuilding. In other cases 
provincial townsare now moreimportant from a purely 
trade point of view than London. The old merchant 
princes are therefore gradually ceasing to exist. Some 
of the houses have already died out altogether, others 
are gradually dying, others have been converted into 
financial firms—firms, that is to say, which do a 
kind of merchant-banking business, or which devote 
themselves mainly to the bringing out of loans and 
companies. It is impossible, owing to all this, to 
find the kind of men in the City who formerly held 
seats upon the Board. The real merchants are not 
forthcoming in the old abundance; and as the joint- 
stock banks have grown in power and importance, 
they have begun to compete with the Bank of England 
for the services of such merchants as remain. Every 
year, in consequence, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to get the right kind of men to serve on the 
Bank’s Board. To make matters worse, there is no 
general manager in the Bank of England. The Bank, 
as our readers know, is divided into two departments 
which are distinct one from the other—the Issue 
Department and the ‘Banking Department—and yet 
each of them does a kind of business very like that 
done by the other. But there is no one permanent. 
official who is supreme over both departments. 
Every joint-stock bank finds it necessary to pay an 
expert banker a high salary, who shall have general 
control over the whole establishment. But the 
Bank of England, never having had a general 
manager, has not yet recognised the need that. 
exists for such an official. It is not surprising, 
then, that there should be very loose management, 
that there should be an absence of close super- 
vision, that certain officials should arrogate to 
themselves a liberty of action which they ought 
not to exercise, and that every now and then the 
City should be troubled by rumours of grave irregu- 
larities at the Bank of England. Indeed, quite 
recently, one of the chief officials had to resign on 
the express ground of having committed grave 
irregularities. 

The want of a general manager would be less 
felt if the governor were in a position to perform the 
functions usually discharged either by a general 
manager or a managing director. But the governor 
of the Bank of England is not qualified to do so. 
The governor holds office only for two years as a 
general rule. The theory is that every director in 
turn becomes deputy governor, holding that office 
for two years, and that then he is made governor. 
And, as a matter of fact, the theory is very seldom 
departed from—only when a director is so bus 
elsewhere that he cannot give his whole time to the 
business of the Bank, or when his co-directors feel 
that he is altogether unfitted for the post. As 
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pointed out above, the directors are all merchants, 
or, at all events, are partners in firms which are 
supposed to do a mercantile business. Naturally, 
therefore, they have absolutely no training in bank- 
ing. A man of rare ability and extraordinary 
industry may, of course, by regular attendance and 
by devoting much time to the subject, acquire some 
knowledge while he is qualifying for the governor- 
ship, but the knowledge must necessarily be very 
deficient. Suddenly he is made deputy-governor. 
In that capacity he is expected to attend every day 
at the Bank, and to assist the governor in all matters 
pertaining to its management. The two years is, 
no doubt, valuable as an apprenticeship, but it is 
clearly not sufficient. The deputy-governor is usually 
of mature age, and all his past experience bas been 
in an entirely different sphere. hen the two years 
are over he becomes governor, and then he is 
practically absolute in the Bank. Of course, he is 
assisted by the Finance Committee, and of course, 
also, he can refer every important matter to the 
Court. But for all that, the real management rests 
with him, and his decision is usually final. It is no 
reflection upon the directors of the Bank of England 
to say that very rarely is any one of them fully 
qualified to hold such a position, and that, in fact, 
the governor usually is only beginning to understand 
his business when he goes out of office, and then he is 
succeeded by another gentleman who has to begin to 
learn. The Bank of France, the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many,andthe Imperial Bank of Russia,wereall founded 
long after the Bank of England, and they were wise 
enough to see the objections to the English system. In 
all three cases, therefore, the governor is appointed for 
life. He is appointed, too, by the executive Govern- 
ment, and he is paid a salary sufficient to attract a 
really competent man. This is undoubtedly the proper 
mode of dealing with the matter, and it is of the 
highest importance that the Bank of England should 
be given without unnecessary delay a life governor. 
The City feeling is that the governor should be 
appointed by the Government, that as matters stand 
at present it is impossible to find the right kind of 
directors, and that as long as we have not the right 
kind of directors the appointment should not be 
vésted in them, but should be made by the execu- 
tive Government. And the City also holds that 
the law should be changed and that the life 
governor should have the assistance, at all 
events, of a few trained bankers. The Statist 
has suggested that Government interference in a 
matter of the kind is hardly in accord with English 
feeling and English practice, and that, besides, Par- 
liament has not leisure now to attend to the matter. 
It therefore recommends that the directors them- 
selves should take the matter in hand. All the 
great joint-stock banks appoint permanent chairmen, 
and the chairmen are elected by the boards of 
directors. The system, upon the whole, works fairly 
well. Is it too much to assume that the directors 
ofthe Bank of England have enough public spirit 
and sense of duty to select either from their own 
body or from outside a governor who would be 
competent to take full charge of the Bank? There 
would be this advantage in dealing so with the 
matter—that it conld be done at once, and that 
neither the Government nor Parliament would be 
troubled with the subject. But, however the matter 
is treated, it is clear that reform is urgently required. 
There ought to be someone with the necessary 
knowledge and experience bound to exercise a close 
supervision over the management of the Bank, and 
there ought to be greater liberty in choosing 
directors. In these days it is neither in accordance 
with our feelings nor with common sense to exclude 
any class from the board. 


FINANCE, 


USINESS in all departments continues very 
quiet, and there is much despondency in the 
City. This is largely caused by disappointment 
respecting the progress of affairs in the United 
States. Without any warrant whatsoever, people 
jumped to the conclusion that there would be an 
almost instantaneous recovery in the United States, 
because, they said, the resources of the country are 
so vast, and the energies of the people so great. 
Now they find that there is almost universal depres- 
sion and distrust. About one-fourth of the whole 
railway system of the Union is in the hands of 
Receivers, new collapses are occurring, and the 
proposals for reconstructing the companies that are 
unable to fulfil their engagements are not giving 
satisfaction. For example, this week the scheme for 
reconstructing the Erie Railroad Company has been 
published. The general expectation in both New 
York and London was that the shareholders, who 
are the owners of the railway, would be called upon 
to pay an assessment at least sufficient to redeem the 
floating debt. But no assessment is to be imposed. 
In strict equity, no doubt, this is not quite right. 
But it is to be recollected that an assessment suf- 
ficient to wipe off the floating debt would be very 
nearly equal to the present selling price of the shares, 
and it is obviously hopeless to expect that share- 
holders would pay an assessment equal to the 
market value of their property. Whatever the 
equities of thecasemay be, therefore, the practicalities 
have to be regarded, and it is quite clear that a 
sufficient assessment is out of the question. As the 
shareholders have thus to be let off, it follows that 
the bondholders have to provide the money to clear 
away the floating debt. as well as to afford the 
capital for future improvements. But the bond- 
holders say they are creditors, not proprietors, and 
that it is altogether unjust to ask them to redeem a 
property for the shareholders. In equity again, no 
doubt, this is unanswerable. But the fact remains 
that the floating debt must be redeemed somehow, 
that the shareholders will not redeem it, and that in 
their own interest the bondholders consequently 
must. If they do not, their own bonds will be worth 
little. In strict equity, then, the scheme cannot be 
defended; as a practical means of saving the 
property for all concerned it is well deserving of 
support. Roughly, then, the holders of the Second 
Mortgage Bonds are asked to give up their 6 per 
cent. bonds, and take an equivalent amount of new 
bonds bearing only 5 per cent. interest. But they 
are compensated for the loss of 1 per cent. every 
year, firstly, by getting immediate foreclosure rights, 
and secondly, by getting a mortgage not on a part of 
the railway but upon the whole system. In addition 
the bondholders are called upon to take new bonds 
in the proportion of 25 per cent. of their existing 
holdings. It is calculated that this subscription will 
pay off the floating debt and leave a fair sum for 
future improvements. The discontent aroused by 
the plan no doubt largely accounts for the despond- 
ency in the City. No doubt, too, apprehension is 
caused by the financial disorder in Italy, and by the 
fears of political troubles upon the Continent. But 
in spite of all the despondency there are signs of an 
early improvement. The general feeling now is that 
the coal strike will not be renewed, and that prac- 
tically the labour disputes which have been so 
frequent of lateare at anend. Therefore people are 
taking a more favourable view of the prospects of 
our railways and generally of the trade outlook. 
The reports from South Africa are likewise ex- 
ceedingly favourable, as are also those from Argen- 
tina. 

The demand for silver has somewhat fallen off, 
and the price has declined to 31}d. per ounce, As 
yet, too, there is no appearance of any better demand 
for the India Council's drafts. On Wednesday it 
offered as usual fifty lakhs, and there was not a 
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single application. Money in India continues ex- 
ceedingly cheap and abundant, in spite of the large 
accumulation in the Treasuries. Trade is very quiet, 
and although the period when the exports usually 
become large has now arrived, they are not increas- 
ing as was generally expected. It is probable, of 
course, that they will augment very soon now, and 
that the Council will be able to sell its drafts more 
freely than it has done during the past six months. 
But, for all that, everything seems to point to the 
conclusion that it will not be able to sell very 
much, and that consequently it will have to borrow 
at least four or five millions sterling before the end 
of March. In the City money has grown abundant 
and cheap. For the last fortnight of the old year 
the Bank of England did a large business, having 
lent to the outside market quite as much as the 
interest on the National Debt, which fell due 
yesterday. The loans began to be repaid this week, 
and it was thought that this would keep money 
scarce. As a matter of fact, the supply has been 
large and rates are easy. The discount quotation is 
now about 1} per cent. and is tending downwards, 
the general expectation being that for the next 
three or four months, at all events, rates will be 
very low. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


AN. 1. New Year’s honours list! Lyell, Fry, 
McFarlane, Roe. H’'m. A good list of its kind, 
and not more of a conundrum than most lists of 
political distinctions are. There are some good 
honours, too, distributed among the permanent 
officials—Mr. Preece and Mr. Norman Lockyer both 
coming in for C.B.’s which were earned long ago, and 
which seem to show that at last men of science are 
beginning to be appreciated by their political chiefs. 
I wonder if Mr. Lockyer will ever write the story of 
his life, and tell us how the War Office clerk became 
the eminent astronomer and learned professor. The 
papers state that Mr. G. is to make an announcement 
as to the state of business in the House this evening, 
and at the clubs they say that a whip—six-lined, 
red-lined, and even autographic—has been issued for 
to-morrow by Mr. Marjoribanks: so that at last 
Ministers have put their foot down, and the end of 
the long Session is in view. The Times is dismally 
prophetic in the strain of Mother Shipton on the 
subject of the Ministerial prospects, and freely 
predicts a dissolution for this new year of grace, 
1894. Exactly the same prediction was made twelve 
months ago for 1893, and there is no more reason for 
believing it now than then. The Tory papers are so 
full of the wickedness of the Gladstone Government in 
Home affairs that they do not give us their usual 
ample disquisition on Foreign politics. But “they 
say "—the knowing ones—that everything is about 
as bad as it can be, and a private letter I have this 
morning (all the way from Siam) is full of the 
insolent vauntings of M. le Myre de Villers regarding 
the coming downfall of perfidious Albion. Talk at 
the Club about the Resolution, and some graphic 
details given me by a friend of one of the officers on 
board, of the peril in which the ship was placed when 
the storm in the Bay of Biscay was at its height. 
Unsympathetic comment of cynic who overheard 
the recital of these particulars: “More frightened 
than hurt, J should say.” 

Jan. 2. The compromise has been agreed to, and 
the Session which came in as a lion is to go out 
as a lamb. Government have gained the point for 
which they were striving. That is, that the Local 
Government Bill shall be sent to the House of Lords 
not later than January 19th. This was the date 
fixed weeks ago, and it would have seen the 
end of the Bill under any circumstances; for if 
there had been no compromise the guillotine 
would have been used. Most men (and news- 


papers) are satisfied with the terms agreed upon by 
the high contracting parties ; though some grumblers 
are heard on both sides. The allotment clause has, 
for instance, been altered to the disadvantage of the 
villagers ; but, after all, there is no reason on the 
part of Radicals to complain of the terms of peace. 
Some Tory obstructionists furious, vowing that 
neither man nor God shall make them abandon 
their opposition to the Bill; but the Tory has not 
yet been discovered who dare withstand, not merely 
Mr. Balfour, but his puissant uncle. A capital sum- 
mary of the terms of the compromise in the Parlia- 
mentary letter of the Daily Chronicle. I note that 
the writer of this letter complains of the Local 
Government Bill as having been “ underdrafted ”’— 
whatever that may mean—and, of course, lays the 
whole responsibility upon Mr. Fowler. It is not so 
long since I read, with reference to the same measure, 
an explanation in the same paper to the effect that 
its extraordinary excellence was due to the fact that 
it was not Mr. Fowler’s measure at all, but Mr. 
Acland’s. So history is written. A curious story, 
told on the best authority, current to-day, to the 
effect that three eminent Radicals had meant to 
vote against the Closure if it had been proposed by 
Government to-night, and to issue a manifesto to the 
country explaining their reasons for so doing. One 
would be interested in knowing what their reasons 
were, seeing that the overwhelming majority of the 
Ministerialists are fully convinced in their own 
minds that if ever a case for the Closure had been 
made out, it was made out on the proceedings on the 
Local Government Bill. The lobby full of talk of 
Sir Julian Goldsmid and the admirable manner in 
which he had played his part in the Chair. One 
writer, I see, likens him to Mr. Courtney, and thinks 
that in doing so he pays Sir Julian a high compli- 
ment. Mr. Courtney, as an eminent man once re- 
marked, was doubtless an excellent Chairman, seeing 
that he had a habit of being “ impartially unfair to 
both parties.” If the eminent man had described 
Mr. Courtney not as impartially unfair, but im- 
partially offensive to both sides, he would have 
hit the mark. Sir Julian Goldsmid has been im- 
partial and agreeable at the same time—a marked 
difference. ‘ 

Jan. 3. Over my paper this morning I rubbed my 
eyes in amazement. Was it possible to believe that 
last night, whilst I, in blissful ignorance, was enjoy- 
ing a cigar and a novel, a mighty revolution had 
been effected by the House of Commons? I could 
scarcely realise the fact; for, strange to say, none of 
the able editors of the morning papers seemed to 
be aware of it. Yet there it was, duly set forth in 
black and white in the Parliamentary Reports. 
Bumble was slain! Vestrydom was dead! Hence- 
forth, London will get rid of the incubus of a local 
administration, retained in the hands of self- 
appointed cliques; and I, as an old London rate- 
payer, will at last know that I am under responsible 
and representative local government—no longer a 
mere cipher, to be pillaged, insulted, and defied by 
the parish beadle and his adjutants. For six-and- 
twenty weary years—ever since I first received a 
rate-paper from the emissary of a certain vestry—I 
have sighed for such a consummation as this, and 
sighed in vain. But here it is at last; and it has 
been accomplished by the simple process of extending 
to the Metropolitan district those provisions of the 
Local Government Bill which relate to parish 
councils. Bravo, Fowler! The London ratepayer, at 
least, owes thee an undying debt of gratitude. What 
a measure this Local Government Bill is! There has 
been nothing like it since the Great Reform Act. 
And yet there are blockheads who talk of the Par- 
liamentary Session as fruitless. Some ardent Radicals 
have been meeting to denounce the compromise; 
which has made the passing of this splendid. bit. of 
reform—or revolution—possible. Strange to say, 
amongst them are the men who were prepared, as 
I noted yesterday, to issue a sort of manifesto 
against the application of the Closure in case there 
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had been no compromise. What can they mean? 
No Closure and no compromise. Then when should 
we have seen this Bill carried and the Session ended ? 
As to the compromise itself, I may set down here 
certain facts regarding it that I have from a sure 
source. To begin with, the proposal did not emanate 
either from the Government or the leaders of the 
Opposition. A certain grave and weighty authority, 
who is generally looked upon as the representative 
of virtue and wisdom on the Liberal benches, took 
counsel with men of similar standing on the other 
side. Together they formulated a plan, and brought 
it to the knowledge of their respective leaders. It 
was approved in almost every detail by the Ministers 
on the one part, and the occupants of the front 
Opposition bench on the other. The negotiations 
were committed to the hands of Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Balfour, and resulted in a success of 
which Ministers and their supporters at all events 
cannot complain. The cry of some of the gentle- 
men below the gangway that the party should have 
been consulted before the compromise was arranged 
is passing strange. Since when has it been the 
habit—or, indeed, since when has it been possible— 
for a Ministry to stay delicate negotiations of this 
kind in order to listen to speeches from its followers 
on the terms proposed? I should advise my Radical 
friends to consult Sir Charles Dilke as to the course 
which he took in 1884, when the arrangement on the 
franchise question was arrived at. So far, it is clear 
that, with the exception of this little outburst of 
irritation, there is a general recognition on the 
Liberal side of the advantages which the agreement 
has secured to us. 

Jan. 4. Some of the newspapers, notably the 
Globe, have been announcing various Admiralty 
schemes of prodigious proportions as being finally 
settled. From what I hear, however, these an- 
nouncements are only bad guesses. The Admiralty 
shipbuilding programme will come before the 
Cabinet in due course. It is not likely to be sen- 
sational in character, and it will certainly not be 
framed on the lines of the Naval Defence Act. But 
it will at least provide for a sufficient amount of 
shipbuilding this year to satisfy everybody but the 
panic-mongers. Meanwhile, the shipbuilding work 
already in hand is being pushed on at a rate that 
must effectually wipe out the “ period of inaction” 
about which the Forwoods and George Hamiltons 
wax melodramatically indignant. Of course there 
was no real period of inaction; but the activity of 
the Admiralty was momentarily diverted from new 
ironclads to vessels still more urgently needed— 
torpedo-destroyers, and so forth. Odd to see how 
our panic here is being reproduced on the other 
side of the Channel. Experts—pace the gentle- 
men who write letters in the Times — declare 
that there is more reason for the alarm in 
France than here. Wonderful rumours current 
to-day as to a Ministerial cowp which will do more 
to satisfy the demands of the Labour party than a 
score of mere Bills could do. Possibly an announce- 
ment on the subject will be made to-night. So Mr. 
Stead’s daily paper project has failed. Iam sorry for 
it. His is atleast a voice and not an echo. Amusing 
to see how he accepts his “marching orders” with 
the serene fatalism he has copied from his idol 
Gordon. Now that “the-many-headed beast” has 
not seen its way to provide him with the means of 
entering the world of daily journalism, he will 
doubtless fall back upon his old belief in the im- 
minent appearance of an elderly lady who is to enter 
his room, and, declining to confide her name to the 
illustrious journalist, is to place a solid sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds in his hands, with the 
single injunction: “Take this, and start a daily 
paper. 

Jan. 5. The notices of Lord Crewe in the 
morning papers are not altogether accurate. Under 
a marked simplicity of manner he concealed a great 
deal of natural shrewdness, and the man-about-town 
was not to be envied who tried to take advantage 


of his eccentric lordship. He was sincerely and truly 
religious, zealous in doing his duty as he saw it, and 

most kindhearted in all his dealings with his fellow- 
men. For children and clergymen he had an almost 
passionate love. Many stories have long been 
current regarding him in that society in which he 
was aconspicuous figure. Perhaps the best is that of 
his remark to his sister, the first Lady Houghton, as 
they stood watching the fire which all but destroyed 
his noble ancestral home: “ Well, Annabel, you have 
often said Crewe was a cold house, but you can’t call 
it that now.” Crewe was restored at enormous cost 
by its owner, and it is now one of the most beautiful 
and perfect houses in the world. It passes, together 
with the large estates, into the ownership of Lord 
Houghton. The Lord-Lieutenant, who has long been 
known for his exceptional talents, becomes by the 
death of his uncle one of the most prominent members 
of the peerage. Theannouncement I expected in Par 

liament last night has not been made; but Mr. Camp- 
bell Bannerman will speak before long. Meanwhile, 
the Local Government Bill is through Committee! 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 


HE great explorer who has just been taken from 

us belonged to the militant class of African 
travellers. Though a contemporary of Livingstone, 
he had little in common with that pacific genius. 
He was a sportsman and a man of war. With all 
the pioneering energy of Speke and Grant and 
Burton, he was not content to look for the sources 
of the Nile, and to receive medals from the Royahk 
Geographical Society. Though he is described as 
the last of a generation of great explorers, he had. 
less kinship with them, perhaps, than with Mr. 
Stanley and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He yearned to play 
the part of benevolent despot in African wilds, and 
his zest for science, keen as it was, was not keener 
than his zeal as an administrator. It was Baker’s 
expedition into Central Africa, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, which had its sequel in Gordon’s mission, 
in the Mahdi uprising, in the Soudanese campaigns, 
and the destruction of Egyptian authority at Khar- 
toum. Baker was intent upon suppressing the slave 
trade by force of arms, and he was commissioned by 
Ismail, who cared not a button about the slaves, but. 
a great deal about extending his own dominion, to 
carry the “blessings of agriculture and legitimate 
commerce” into regions where the staple com- 
modity was human flesh, and the chief ad- 
ministrative instrument was organised murder. 
The story of that expedition is the story of a 
forlorn hope. Baker found that Nature, the slave- 
traders, and the Egyptian officials were leagued 
against him ; and the net result of misplaced energy 
and many privations was that African slavery came 
triumphant out of the unequal conflict. _Perhaps 
Baker never understood very clearly that the means 
at his command were not in any moral sense much 
superior to the infamy he desired to throttle. Man 
for man the average slave-dealer was quite as good 
as the average Egyptian official, who was nominally 
in Baker’s service, but actually hostile to the whole 
spiritand purposeof the enterprise. Gordon had todeal 
with thesame element; and the fanaticism with which 
the Mahdi’s hordes swept the Khedive’s regiments 
off the face of the Soudan was stimulated by the 
ignorance, rapacity, and thinly veneered savagery of 
the Pashas. There is something pathetic now in 
the retrospect of Baker’s untiring ambition to con- 
quer Equatorial Africa for civilisation with the 
riff-raff of Cairo officialism. To the end of his days 
he never lost faith in this civilising mission. He 
was vehemently opposed to the withdrawal from 
the Soudan, and he argued to the last that a railway 


from Suakim to Berber would be a stroke of political: 


and commercial genius. 
Certainly Sir Samuel Baker lived to see a much 
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greater bustle of exploration in Africa than was 
known in his own days of indefatigable travel. 
The Dark Continent is becoming gradually luminous. 
It does not reveal a very pretty spectacle, and the 
sensibilities of people who sit at home at ease are a 
good deal harassed by some of the methods em- 
ployed by the white man for the discipline of the 
black. Of the slave trade it may be said without 
extravagance that there is nothing in African human 
nature which leads us to suppose that this abomina- 
tion will eventually yield to any argument save 
force. We are sometimes asked to believe that 
when the missionary has converted the Arab to a 
practical conformity with the Christian religion, 
the slave-trader will abandon his forays among 
the African villages, and leave off cutting the 
throats of the sick and infirm who sink on 
the march into captivity. But of the two con- 
tingencies—this process of spiritual regeneration, 
and the subjugation of the Arabs by a stronger 
secular power—the former may appear to many to 
be the more remote. Baker did not trouble himself 
about the spiritual part of the business. He believed 
that an Egyptian conquest would mean the extinc- 
tion of slavery, a piece of optimism scarcely credible 
in an experienced man who had to deal with Egypt 
in the days of Ismail, and not very credible in this 
present day of Abbas. If we remain in Egypt it 
will tax our ingenuity to give tolerable local ad- 
ministration the nominal complexion of a reformed 
Islam; but any idea of extending this system 
through Central Africa is chimerical. No British 
Government will invade the Soudan for the beaux 
yeux of the Khedive, or with the assumption that the 
institutions we have planted in the Delta may be made 
indigenous at the spring of the Nile. If any enthu- 
siast, with his eye in a fine frenzy rolling, thinks 
he can see a map of Africa dotted with parishes in 
which the blessings of local government are ad- 
ministered by a British satrap, assisted by an 
elective council of ex-officio slave-owners, in the full 
tide of conversion, it is a dream which must be 
denied to coarser perceptions. Sir Samuel Baker 
appears to have contemplated the ultimate extension 
of British dominion in the name of a regenerated 
Egypt, and the diffusion of peace and plenty by a 
profitable goods traffic between Suakim and King 
Solomon’s Mines. But he never expected to get 
these boons without fighting for them ; and however 
sceptical we may be about the enlargement of the 
British Empire in this direction, it may be taken as 
one of the axioms of experience that the philanthropy 
which aims at the destruction of the slave traffic 
will have to employ in the long run Maxims as well 
as manuals of devotion. 

Wherever the initiative of this conquering force 
may spring, it is likely to be directed by men of 
Baker's tradition and temper. The successful ex- 
plorer of the future is the hunter and soldier. He 
carries his life in his hand, in peril both of man and 
beast. Mr. Stanley may quarrel with Mr. Selous as 
to the propriety of extirpating a certain class of big 
game, but the African adventurer must keep his 
weapon handy for the aboriginal inhabitant in any 
form. There is a fascinating tale of a Frenchman 
who has discovered a rare specimen of the African 
orchid in some region hitherto inaccessible to 
Europeans, and peopled by a tribe who spared his 
life and initiated him into mysterious rites. The 
precious orchid grows at the top of a high tree, and 
the stranger is permitted to gather it after he has 
taken part in ceremonies which demand a pretty 
strong stomach. This no doubt symbolises the 
vague theory in the native mind of the conditions 
on which the white man may be allowed to 
penetrate into the recesses of a continent to 
which he has no inherent right. He comes in 


trust, alone and practically defenceless; he demeans 
himself respectfully towards the fetish of the 
tribe; he asks for nothing more substantial than 
a flower—no land, no gold, no cattle; he offers no 
So he is graciously ac- | 


criticism on local customs. 


corded the dignity of the “king’s brother,” goes 
through the ordeal of tattooing, or what not, 
tastes the native cookery without any visible 
qualm, plucks his orchids and departs for a season. 
No one can deny that this is a charming idyll, and 
with the addition of a little “ feminine interest ’— 
a dusky heroine who follows the flower-gatherer 
through the jungle at the risk of both their lives—it 
would make an agreeable volume in any circulating 
library. But we are afraid the great African prob- 
lem is not to be solved like that. The path of the 
explorer bent on destroying the slave trade will 
not be strewn with orchids nor perfumed with rose- 
water. 


WHAT IS THE ZEITGEIST? 


| the introduction to Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s recent 
volume of essays* there is an _ interesting 
question proposed: “ What is, and what ought to 
be, the influence of the public opinion of our time, 
as represented by its intellectual leaders—of what 
the Germans call the Zeitgeist—in determining our 
own convictions? The answer is that it is, and 
ought to be, large, but that it is far larger than 
it ought to be.” Question and answer as thus 
phrased exhibit some curious confusions of thought, 
which pursue the writer throughout the book; but 
the problem he tries to propose is a very rich and 
suggestive one. 

What is the Zeitgeist? Is it “ the public opinion 
of our time, as represented by its intellectual 
leaders?” If so, can it be spoken of as a unity? 
Are our “intellectual leaders” so agreed that they 
can be conceived as a sort of homogeneous body 
engaged in creating a homogeneous result, as it 
were a council of generals reducing an undisciplined 
mob of opinions into an orderly army of convic- 
tions? But may not these “leaders” be rather 
described as the heads of hostile camps, now 
besieging and now besieged, formed for the assault 
or defence of the most contradictory opinions? 
The Zeitgeist is one, but “public opinion” is a 
heterogeneous multitude; all “intellectual leaders” 
embody the Zeitgeist, but they do it with the most 
surprisingly diverse results. The spirit of revolt 
against the formulated and the conventional entered 
as deeply into Coleridge as into Byron, into Words- 
worth as into Shelley; but in each it took a shape 
which was determined by the character and history 
of the man, and had an influence defined and cir- 
cumscribed by the circle of the susceptible. Byron’s 
spirit acted with the immediacy and intensity of 
passion; it rushed, as it were, upon men and swept 
them before it, depriving them of all critical sense, 
the ability to judge the relative proportion of things. 
Even Goethe lost his faculty of judgment, and 
advised Eckermann to learn English expressly that 
he might be able to read Byron, assuring him that 
so distinguished a character had never existed before 
and would probably never be repeated. Coleridge, 
on the other hand, was a voice nobody cared to 
hear: the Edinburgh reviewers mocked him, the 
Philosophical Radicals riddled him with their logie, 
De Quincey made him ridiculous by the story of his 
impecuniosity, aimlessness, domestic and social in- 
felicities; and Carlyle drew him sitting in an ocean 
of fog droning out a nasal monologue. Yet in spite 
of all, Coleridge’s influence proved as penetrative 
and prolonged as Byron’s was shallow and epheme- 
ral; it helped to shape men so dissimilar as John 
Stuart Mill and John Henry Newman, Thomas 
Arnold and Frederic Maurice. So, too, there has 
always been a cult of Shelley, though more of the 
poet than of the man or the thinker; but there 
has been nothing commensurable between his 
influence and Wordsworth’'s on the culture of charac- 
ter and the cultivation of mind. And what is true 


* “ Witnesses to the Unseen.”” London: Macmillan & Co, 
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of the earlier is even more true of the later decades 
of our century. Our “intellectual leaders” have 
exhibited as much variety as the intellects led ; and 
no man could speak of any “ public opinion” they 
represented. We have had periods, always of short 
duration, when an individual man or school did not 
so much attain extraordinary ascendancy over the 
public mind as extort extraordinary attention from 
it. Such a period we had in the decade that followed 
the appearance of “The Origin of Species,” or in 
those years when John Stuart Mill was the one 
master of philosophic method in England; but the 
very supremacy of the man or movement provoked 
a corrective or supplementary reaction. We have, 
too, had circles or eoteries where the cult of a master 
has been the note of distinction or the bond of 
fellowship, as in the attitude of the Anglicans to 
Keble and Pusey, of the Positivists to Comte, and of 
the Catholics to Newman. But then this sectional 
influence was limited and qualified by the very 
differences it provoked, as Catholicism is always 
corrected by Catholicity. We may say, then, there 
is no such thing as “ the public opinion of the time, 
as represented by its intellectual leaders;” nay, it 
is because the opinions of the leaders differ that the 
intellect of the time lives. The school may follow 
its leaders, but the time expresses its multitudinous 
mind through a multitude of voices. 

What, then, is the Zeitgeist? Something very 
different from this impossible unity, “ public opinion,” 
formed by “ intellectual leaders” in the intellectually 
led. It is a common spirit, which governs the move- 
ment of mind even in those who are hostile to it. 
It is not an individual thing that can be represented 
by Gedanke cr Anschauung, by Vorstellung or Idee, 
but a common atmosphere which comes of a common 
method and problem of thought. It may break out 
or be incarnated in as many opposite manifestations 
as there are possible solutions of its problem. But 
a mind like Mr. Ward's, governed by formule and 
skilled in the art of the ready reviewer, fails to see 
the unity within the differences, and exhibits as 
opposites what are really counterparts. Thus he 
finds in the second and third centuries, on the one 
hand, a “scepticism of intellect” akin to what he 
finds in the nineteenth ; and, on the other, an authori- 
tative Church, with its attesting martyrs, such as he 
thinks is even now needed to correct the influence of 
our “intellectual leaders.” But was “scepticism of 
intellect’ the note of these centuries? Was not 
Sextus Empiricus more the contradiction than the 
epitome of his time? The last days of the Roman 
Republic were indeed days of unbelief—what they 
thought of religion Lucretius survives to testify; 
but the marvellous thing effected by the victory of 
Octavius was not the new political or the new archi- 
tectural order, but the new attitude to religion. The 
age was an age of faith if ever there was one. The 
State underwent apotheosis, the Emperor became 
divine ; the mind, dissatisfied with the multitude of 
home deities, eagerly welcomed those of the alien. 
The gods of the Orient were enthroned in the occi- 
dent, and mythology became as polyglot as the 
empire. Philosophy was so little inclined to scep- 
ticism that it developed religious practices and 
became as credulous as religion. The Neo-Pytha- 
gorean grew into a worker of miracles, the Neo- 
Platonist became a mystic and an ascetic ; an esoteric 
interpretation made the mest fabulous of the ancient 
traditions speak the language of the newest reason, 
and Philostratus made Apollonius as wonderful as 
Christ. Without this common spirit, which had 
transformed and deified the empire, the changes Mr. 
Ward describes could not have been accomplished. 
The note of the time was not scepticism—cynical as 
in Lucian, sober as in Sextus Empiricus—but the 
belief which made the empire the forerunner and 
prophet of the Church. 

And the modern Zeitgeist is as much a unity as the 
ancient, though even more varied in his manifes- 
tations. We may describe him as in his character 
critical, and as to his essence criticism, but criticism 


in Kant’s sense, not in the popular. With Kant this 
term denoted an idea which stood equally dis- 
tinguished from dogmatism, on the one hand, and 
scepticism on the other. Dogmatism was the reign 
of one set of formule, those that claimed to be 
ultimate and above question; scepticism was the 
reign of another set of formul«, those that denied 
that anything could be affirmed save the uncertainty 
of all that was known or believed. Criticism en- 
deavoured to go behind both, and to look at all 
knowledge through the faculties that made it pos- 
sible, at all its objects through the conditions that 
explained their being. Now, it is this spirit, critical 
in this sense, which guides the modern mind; it 
began in the region of metaphysics, it invaded the 
field of history, it crept into the domains of physics 
and biology, it came to concern itself with the laws 
and institutions of Society, with the beliefs and 
customs of religion and the Church. It is not a 
negative, but a scientific spirit; its passion is not 
denial, but explanation, for to deny is to increase no 
science, while to explain is to enrich all knowledge. 
And this has been the characteristic spirit of the 
nineteenth century; and by their relation to it, 
“the intellectual leaders of our time” have their 
place determined. They form our convictions 
by exhibiting the process by which our convic- 
tions have been formed, and simply because they 
do so, their power over our convictions can 
only be in proportion to the sufficiency of their 
science. And it is precisely here where Mr. 
Ward has failed to appreciate two of his heroes. 
Kant is, indeed, one of the makers of the Zeitgeist, 
and Newman one of its victims. Kant endeavoured 
to correct the intellect by making it know its own 
nature and limitations, but Newman thought to 
subdue it into obedience by smiting it hard, bridling 
and breaking it by means of an external infallibility. 
The last thing Kant would have allowed was the 
right of anything or anyone to forbid criticism to 
inquire into the sources of knowledge or the processes 
of history ; but Newman's scepticism was so radical, 
so rooted in his nature and mind, that he could never 
allow himself to pursue the critical method either 
with the intellect or with history. There was much 
more faith in Kant's criticism than in Newman’s 
miraculous “ provision, adapted by the mercy of the 
Creator, to preserve religion in the world.” But 
while Kant’s was by far the grander and more 
potent system—indeed, a real philosophy of man 
and his universe—Newman’s was the more im- 
pressive personality. There is a sort of sublime 
suppression of himself in Kant, and a no less sublime 
idealisation of himself in Newman. Indeed, we 
may say his power was severely personal; he dis- 
cerned his own significance as his interpreter does 
not; and his most eloquent, as his most permanent. 
work was—his interpretation of himself. But he 
discredited his witness to the Unseen by his attitude 
to the Seen. He resolutely declined to understand 
historical criticism as applied to the Church; and so 
to the mind of an age which does not know his per- 
sonal charm, but feels the need of historical truth 
in order to religious certainty, he will never be 
w witness either to this truth or to any message it 
would deliver touching the Unseen. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


EW people who go about with their eyes open 
can fail to have been exercised pretty often of 

late by a subject which Mrs. Crackenthorpe dis- 
cusses in the January Nineteenth Century, under 
the somewhat alarming caption, “‘ The Revolt of the 
Daughters.” The question has already stirred the 
public press, in whose columns daughters have 
detailed their grievances and mothers their burning 
sense of the ingratitude of their offspring. One is 
forbidden to be amused, or even shocked, at these 
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discussions by the painful seriousness of the problem 
which lies beneath them. Their naked frankness is 
not so much indecent, as Mrs. Crackenthorpe says, 
as it is tragic. There is, we are told, a large per- 
centage of households in London society where war, 
open or concealed, exists between the mothers and 
the daughters. A leading London doctor is “much 
concerned by a new phenomenon in his practice: to 
wit, the frequent presence in his waiting-room of 
mothers broken down in body or perplexed in mind 
over ‘ difficulties’ with their grown-up daughters, 
and of daughters come to consult him privately, 
whose nerves have ‘gone wrong’ because, as they 
put it, they are not ‘understood’ or ‘sympathised 
with’ by their mothers.” Most of us can supplement 
this sort of evidence from phenomena which have 
come under our own observation. We have our- 
selves heard of a household where this sort of 
strife culminated in such a battle one evening re- 
cently, over the question of guests to be invited to a 
party (one of the points on which Mrs. Crackenthorpe 
indicates there is most friction), that the father, a 
choleric man, packed two of his daughters out of the 
house, and installed them for the night in the nearest 
hotel. 

For the sake of space, let us take the fact for 
granted that this war between mothers and 
daughters exists as a growing symptom in society. 
What are the causes of it? And what is the 
remedy? What do the daughters want? And 
what do the mothers refuse? Mrs. Crackenthorpe, 
who, on the whole, though not without reservations, 
sides with the daughters in the quarrel, sums up their 
case so clearly, and, we suppose, fully, that we will 
quote her words. The daughters, she says, are 
young. “The springs of life, the thirst to taste 
its joys, run very strong in their veins. They desire 
ardently to try things on their own account. They 
long for the ‘ unexpected,’ not always the ‘ properly 
introduced,’ still less the ‘ well-aecredited’ of that 
sage and prudent ambassador, their mother. Far 
from them is the desire for things that are wrong in 
themselves. They have no unwholesome hankering 
for forbidden fruit. Their individuality is at this 
moment the strongest—and the most inconvenient 
—thing about them. They pray passionately to be 
allowed to travel ever so short a way alone.... 
Girls want to make their own minor mistakes and 
not to be strictly limited by unwritten law to pro- 
ducing feeble imitations of their mothers’ best 
copies. And why not, since mistakes have to be 
made?...” Other and graver plaints has the 
daughter. ‘Does uncongenial atmosphere go for 
nothing as a shaping influence?” What, we are 
asked, of the sufferings of a girl on whom tricksy 
Nature has bestowed a romantic or gypsy-minded 
personality and who finds herself in a well-balanced 
household, where this side of her is ignored or re- 
pressed. The girls, moreover, call for more educa- 
tion; they want professions like their brothers. 
As we all know nowadays, they want “ careers,” they 
aspire to do “their little bit of world’s-work.” The 
offence of the mothers—that is of the mothers who 
are concerned in this indictment—is that they do 
not sufficiently sympathise with these aspirations, 
They are out of touch with their own children, 
and they find themselves driven into an attitude of 
helpless, but obstinate, antagonism. “They would 
not be the mothers of their own daughters if they 
were deficient in stubbornness.” Some of them 
exaggerate their offence by being still fair to look 
upon, and rivals for those attentions which the 
girls regard as their legitimate monopoly. 

This conflict, of course, is but a reflection in 
its own way of the general ‘unsettlement of the 
age; when every class is discontented, violently 
hoping or violently fearing some nameless im- 
pending change; when life to all seems more complex 
and curious. We shall no doubt reap a fertile 
return both in good and evil for all this ferment 
and unrest, and everybody will eventually settle 
down into their places; but meanwhile we must pay 


the penalty of living in a period when society is in a 
state of flux. We must expect to see illustrated 
even in the domestic circle the loss of the repose 
and aplomb of society when it is fixed and ac- 
cepted. The young girl is bound to respond in 
some manner to the form and pressure of the 
time. Such things happen at such periods. The 
emancipation of the American girl, and the weaken- 
ing of parental authority generally in the United 
States, were results of the ideas of the Declaration of 
Independence; and we have no doubt the English 
girl is about to reach some sort of emancipation of 
her own. But what is it to be? That is a large 
question, involving the great “ woman question,” and 
we shall not attempt to answer it here. Let us 
confine ourselves to the narrow but vital point of it 
—the position of the daughter in relation to her 
mother and her home. We have examined Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe’s statements carefully, as we have 
examined many statements on this matter, and we 
confess we find ourselves more and more driven by 
them tothe conclusion that thenew development isnot 
to come through correspondence with the dominant 
“advanced” ideas of the day, but rather through 
the reassertion of certain trite old moral principles 
whose force some of the tendencies of modern 
thought have been helping to enfeeble. You can- 
not “ nationalise” the family as perhaps you can the 
railways, so this remedy is inapplicable. Some there 
are ready to try it, we know, but these are not the 
people with whom it is worth while to argue. The 
family must be preserved, and with the family are 
involved a set of principles which are essential to its 
existence. Amongst these are authority, discipline, 
government: government not, as in the State, by 
the election or choice of the governed, but by 
the fiat of Nature, by a decree in the framing of 
which the governed have had no voice. In forming 
and inspiring these principles, as their very life-breath, 
are love and piety—the piety which the Pagan Romans 
so well understood, and of which Virgil's Aneas 
was a type—that divine quality which distinguishes 
the love of the human family from that of the bird’s 
nest, which teaches both the parent and the offspring 
that they have duties as well as rights, other than 
those which the voice of mere Nature prescribes. 
These are exceedingly trite things to recall, but they 
are fundamentals, and it is just the recognition of 
this view of family relationships which we miss from 
the ideas discussed by Mrs. Crackenthorpe. Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe recommends mothers to make friends 
of their daughters in childhood ; a most admirable 
recommendation, but the underlying suggestion is 
that only in virtue of this friendship, and not in 
virtue of her authority, can the mother hope to 
obtain respect for her advice. The girl, on the 
other hand, will treat that advice as a friend’s, 
on its merits, exercising a free judgment about it. 
The notion of obedience as a living, sacred duty— 
the notion of duty at all, indeed—does not appear 
to enter into her composition ; the idea, for example, 
that in disobeying a mother she is transgressing one 
of the Ten Commandments appears to have no 
effective force with this young lady. The only argu- 
ment urged upon her for doing what her mother 
tells her is that it is likely to be most conducive to 
her own interests. This is the pure utilitarian nexus 
of relationship—a nexus which has its value, no 
doubt; but alone, it would be as worthless to protect 
the family as it is the State against the attacks of 
anarchy. Children find themselves in an institution 
which supports them and provides for them; it is to 
their manifest interest to respect its laws. But let 
their interest seem to be otherwise, let the clash of 
selfish wills come between parents and children, and 
the ground for that rospect disappears. 

It is the clashing of selfish wills, it will be noted, 
which distinguishes the state of things to which Mrs, 
Crackentherpe calls attention. A most unlovely 
selfishness seems to us to be the prevailing note of 
these daughters in rebellion. We are not excusing 
the mothers in saying this; quite the contrary, for. 
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the mischief in these girls is, in one word, that they 
have been badly brought up. They may have been 
to Girton or Newnham, they may be learned in 
quaternions and Greek epigrams, but so far as the 
formation of their character has gone, or the teaching 
of those duties which are immutable as life itself, 
they have been badly brought up, and that is the 
long and the short of it. It is not their fault. 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe is quite right in blaming the 
mothers for the scant share of direct attention they 
bestow upon their daughters’ rearing, for the extent 
to which they devolve this duty upon governesses 
and masters. If these girls had been better trained 
they would be much less troubled with the vain 
imaginings, the longings, the “ vapours,” to use an 
old and expressive term, which are now so much 
upsetting them. Instead of being so trained they 
have been allowed to exaggerate the natural egotism 
of youth into something like a forced growth. 
They have been encouraged to think far too much 
about themselves, to become self-centred, pre- 
occupied with this idea of “realising them- 
selves”; they have not been sufficiently made to 
think of others first and themselves afterwards. 
Selfishness is the mother of unhappiness, and 
these girls are pitifully unhappy. In addition, the 
smattering of knowledge which the crude new educa- 
tion gives them has titillated, without disciplining, 
the fatal curiosity which, from the days of Eve, has 
ever been the peculiar pitfall of the sex. The result 
is one of the most egotistical, ill-balanced, and miser- 
able generations of young women the world has yet 
seen. This state of things which is forcing itself 
upon the general attention must lead to something 
better. That something will probably be a reform 
of feminine education which will harmonise a widen- 
ing of its limits with a reversion to some old-fashioned 
ideas. The next generation of mothers will probably 
do better than the present one ; but if they do, it will 
not be by means of abdicating their authority as 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe suggests, on such questions as 
whether their daughters ought to frequent music- 
halls, or cultivate acquaintances whom the parental 
judgment pronounces undesirable. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


HE two winter exhibitions which were opened 
to the public this week at Burlington House 
and the New Gallery, are of quite unusual interest. 
The Academy is strong in Dutch, Italian, and 
English schools—the former being represented by 
Ruysdaels, Hobbemas, Cuyps; the Italian, by 
Masaccios, Raphaels, Mantegnas, Bellinis; the English, 
by Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, Wilsons, Cromes, 
Turners. As special features there are some thirty 
of the spirited and dramatic works of John Pettie 
(seen together here, they make something like 
a demonstration or tribute of posterity to this 
painter’s brilliant talent); a number of Stothard’s 
water-colours; and a collection of the wild, mystical, 
and strangely fascinating drawings of Blake, notably 
his illustrations for the Book of Job. Altogether, 
the Academy is to be congratulated on this show— 
which will call for more extended notice on a 
future occasion. Rarely has a more suggestive and 
diversified collection of famous works been made. 
Meanwhile one has to confess to being wholly 
fascinated by the wonderful exhibition of early 
Italian art—I had almost said early Italian life— 
at the New Gallery. It is a collection covering the 
most significant period of Italian art—from 1300 
to 1550—and it includes not merely pictures and 
a little sculpture, but tapestry, embroidery, armour, 
jewellery, furniture, illuminated manuscripts, printed 
books. To pass through these rooms several times, 
until their contents grow upon you, is to fall under 
the spell of a sort of dream, as if you were pass- 
ing through the streets, now of Dante’s Florence, 
in the mystic half-light of the Vita Nucva, now 
of the Florence of Lorenzo the Magnificent. In 


one room, with the illuminated missals and graduals, 
are grouped (the Committee has managed this with 
admirable skill) the works of the earlier period with 
their dazzling gilt backgrounds—the period when a 
picture of the Madonna exhibited to the people from 
an artist’s window seemed to them a miracle, the 
work of angelic hands. Here are the Cimabues, the 
Giottos, the Fra Angelicos. The next gallery, with 
its wealth of colour, its numerous Madonnas, and its 
occasional interpretations of classical legends, finely 
illustrates the naive, but ever dignified and noble 
Italian spirit in its first state of wonder and 
emotion at the dawn of the Renaissance — in 
Botticelli’s neutral angels ” and naturalistic 
marriage feasts, in Pietro di Cosimo’s naiads, in 
Signorelli’s centaurs. In the north gallery Leonardo 
da Vinci and Raphael stand for the triumph of 
humanism, in the synthesis of which Pico della 
Mirandola dreamed between the Pagan and the 
Christian culture. The whole is a striking reminder 
of the part Italian art has played in the history of 
the human mind, and of the special debt which 
modern culture owes it. In the glass cases are rich 
vestments, rings of Popes, jewels of the mistresses of 
Sforzas and d’Estes, armour worn by kings, carved 
hunting cross-bows and boar-spears with which 
cavaliers, like those in “ The Story of Nostagia degli 
Onesti,” went into the woods. Opposite a cope of 
cloth of gold and Florentine velvet presented to a 
monastery by a king is the superb carved residenza 
or ceremonial throne of Juliano de’ Medici—a piece 
of furniture which speaks of vast hails and the 
splendours of Italian courts. There are some 
medallions of Robbia ware, and some relievos of 
Donatello’s. So much for a general impression. 

Glancing a little further into detail, perhaps what 
one is struck with most, is the extraordinary number 
of Madonnas in this exhibition. Religious subjects, 
as a matter of course in the pictures of an age when 
art was the foster-child of the Church, enormously 
predominate; but what is remarkable is the pre- 
dominance amongst these subjects of the Madonna 
and Child. Out of 266 pictures in all, no less than 
114 are Madonnas. Itis asingular illustration of what 
was the ruling religious idea of theage. Some of these 
Madonnas are extremely beautiful pictures. One, an 
exquisite Filippo Lippi (lent by Lord Battersea), 
with a wonderful background of pink and white 
roses, I was rather surprised to see not on the line. 
Lady Lindsay lends a very charming Botticelli, in 
which the Child appears standing beside a parapet 
holding a pomegranate and some red berries. An 
interesting specimen of the earlier Florentine school 
is the Virgin in adoration, lent by Mr. J. A. Bryce. 
A suggestive contrast may be made between this 
type of Madonna and the delicious Correggio (198) and 
the equally beautiful Andrea Solario (200), in which 
the humanist spirit of the later school prevails. In 
the earlier Madonna the Child is divine and distant, 
and the attitude of the mother is one of adoration 
before her Lord, before a Being to whom she stands 
rather in the relation of a servitor than a mother. 
The later pictures show us a more intimate and 
human relation. Solario’s Madonna is suckling the 
Infant, whose dependence on her is charmingly ex- 
pressed. Correggio’s lifts Him high in her arms, and 
is kissing Him. One thinks of the delicious natural- 
ism of Crashaw’s conceits :— 


“The Babe no sooner ’gan to seek 

Where to lay His lovely Head, 

But streight His Eyes advis’d his cheek 
’Twixt mother’s Brests to goe to Bed. 

Sweet choise (said I), no way but so, 

Not to lie cold, yet sleep in Snow. 

* * * 

She sings thy Tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in thy weeping Eye. 

She spreads the red Leaves of thy Lips 
That in their Buds yet Blushing Lye.” 


Some of the portraits, too, are very noteworthy, 
especially Lorenzo di Credi’s “ Verrocchio,” and 
Raphael’s “ Ferry Carondolet and his Secretary.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


“THE CouNTRY GIRL.” 


IPPING into “The Days of His Vanity,” a novel 
written by Mr. Sydney Grundy twenty years 

ago, when nobody read it, but sure to be read by 
everybody now that it has been reprinted, because 
Mr. Grundy has become a famous playwright in the 
interval, I have chanced upon these reflections :— 
“There is no man amongst us, howsoever sage, but 
would become a laughing-stock if all his inmost 
thoughts were patent to the world. The brain is 
guilty of sublime vagaries, and I question whether 
anything in life affords us greater pleasure than its 
self-conceited pranks and wild imaginations. Have 
we not all, in the privacy of our imaginations, fancied 
ourselves in some grand, heroic, or pathetic situation, 
in the like of which we never were and never shall 
be? Have not the wildest visions and the most 
outrageous day-dreams brought the blood to our 
cheeks, the sweat to our foreheads, and the tears to 
our eyes? Of course they have.” Of course; and 
therefore I will make no more ado about admit- 
ting a “sublime vagary” of my own brain. I 
have liked to fancy myself a late King of Bavaria 
—I mean, the crazy one who used to enjoy 
theatrical performances with no living soul in front 
of the curtain but himself. I would give a great 
deal to have the masterpieces of the Restoration 
Drama revived for me under those conditions—par- 
ticularly The Country Wife of William Wycherley. 
With another man in the house (the presence of a 
woman there is simply unthinkable) I should feel 
ashamed, and my esthetic gratification would be 
marred by considerations which would have nothing 
to do with «esthetics. But I can conceive few keener 
pleasures than to have a performance of The Country 
Wife all to myself, for the indecency of the thing 
would not hurt me,a grown man; it is the tolera- 
tion of indecency in the company of other people 
which makes one blush, rather than the indecency it- 
self ; and the wit, the bustling movement, the palpitat- 
ing joie de vivre of the play would, I am sure, yield 
me exquisite delight. But I am not that King of 
Bavaria, I cannot be alone in the playhouse, and so, 
instead of getting Wycherley’s Country Wife, which 
is a dramatic masterpiece, I am fobbed off with 
Garrick’s Country Girl, which is a trivial berquinade 
by comparison. We complain of our actor-managers 
of to-day, and of the queer pranks they play with 
the pieces they choose to “adapt”; but let us thank 
our stars we did not live in Garrick’s time! His 
treatment of Wycherley is nothing short of criminal. 
The wit has gone, the vigorous, hot-blooded charac- 
terisation has gone, the point of the plot has gone— 
indeed, much the same fate has happened to 
Wycherley as is supposed to have happened to 
Wycherley’s Mr. Horner, an unseemly fate which I, 
not being Wycherley, may only darkly allude to 
here. The result is, that Garrick’s play is not a 
play, but a series of bits of what in the jargon 
of the stage is called “ business” (because, I sup- 
pose, it has nothing to do with pleasure). First bit of 
business: Moody, a jealous old man, having dressed 
up his ward Peggy—whom he intends to make his wife 
—in boy’s clothes, in order that she may escape the 
attacks of wicked gallants, is fooled by the gallants, 
who, discovering the trick, insist upon kissing the 
pretended boy under the old man’s nose. Second bit 
of business: Moody makes Peggy write a letter to 
one of the gallants, repelling his advances; she 
substitutes another, encouraging them, and induces 
Moody himself to deliver it. Third bit of business: 
Peggy, disguised as her sister, tricks Moody into 
voluntarily handing her over to his most detested 
rival. This sort of stuff belongs, of course, to the 
infancy of art; to be more precise, it comes, through 
Moliére, from the Italian pantomime ; and though it 
is, no doubt, the critic’s business to adopt the “ his- 
torical” standpoint, I do not see how his remem- 
brance that his forefathers laughed at these things 


when they were new, will help him to laugh at them 
when they are not. 

No; if we have laughed at these things at 
Daly’s Theatre—and most of us, it is certain, did 
laugh very heartily—that has not been from any 
virtue of “ historical” criticism, but simply because 
these dramatic naivetés have given us the chance of 
seeing Miss Ada Rehan playing a game of romps on 
the stage as none but herself can. Her Peggy is the 
spirit of mischief incarnate, an imp in a tousled 
wig, short frocks and a pinafore, an exuberantly 
healthy little animal with the natural and quite 
innocent immodesty of all healthy animals, the 
living refutation of Michelet’s dictum that “la 
femme est une malade.” She can do much finer 
work than this, of course; it would be foolish 
to pretend that her Peggy is—or, indeed, that any- 
body’s Peggy ever could be—on a high artistic plane ; 
but, for all that, it is an extraordinary performance 
in its way, and,if only for the sake of this perform- 
ance, Mr. Daly has been well-advised in reviving The 
Country Girl. Mr. William Farren has played Moody 
with his usual thoroughness and with the large and 
liberal manner he knows to be proper to old comedy. 
It was a pity he could not impart some of his know- 
ledge to the gentlemen who surrounded, without sup- 
porting, him. 

Mr. William Winter's “Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth” (Fisher Unwin) is illustrated by some 
excellent portraits, is well printed, and is well 
bound. It is a pity one cannot add that it is well 
written. Mr. Winter exhibits a choice derangement 
of epitaphs and a plentiful lack of humour. Read 
and perpend. “The Bateman girls, infant prodigies, 
already gave denotements of a bright future.” “It 
had long been the stage custom to dress Jaffier in 
a black velvet tunic and consonant trappings.” 
“He never resorts to the skin of the fox until he 
has exhausted the skin of the lion.” “Judge C. P. 
Daly spoke also, and, tempering grave thoughts 
with refined pleasantry, said that the drama was 
cradled in a booth, and by a Booth it would 
be perpetuated.” For a still more characteristic 
specimen of Mr. Winter's style take the account of 
Booth’s Theatre on the opening night. “ Glancing 
over the varied and animated throng, you saw many 
a face that study had paled and thought exalted. 
Grave judges were there” (no doubt tempering grave 
thoughts with refined pleasantry, like their learned 
brother, Judge C. P. Daly), “and workers in the field 
of literature, and patient toiling votaries of science, 
and artists from their land of dreams. The eyes of 
beauty, too, shone there with an unwonted lustre, 
bespeaking at its heart the influence of unwonted 
emotion. It was an audience that would have 
honoured any occasion in the world, and its presence 
gave to that one a grateful charm of intellect and 
refinement.” Reading this, I begin to understand 
why Mr. Winter is sometimes described as the 
“Clement Scott of America.” But even Mr. Clement 
Scott, at his noblest, could not, I think, have echieved 
Mr. Winter’s next sentence :—“ Appropriate music 
was performed by Edward Mollenhauer and his band.” 
The people, however, for whom books of this sort are 
written will not, I am sure, be deterred from reading 
this one by either the retined pleasantry of Judge C. P. 
Daly or the appropriate music of Edward Mollenhauer 
and his band. The story of an actor’s vicissitudes, 
of the dollars he made and lost, of the wives he 
married and buried, how “ Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
occupied her usual box, with her husband and a 
party,” and how “speeches were delivered by 
John R. Brady, Rev. Robert Collyer, Lawrence 
Barrett, Lester Wallack, Joseph Jefferson, Rev. F.C. 
Ewer, William Warren, Whitelaw Reid, E. C. 
Stedman, Charles P. Daly” (once more, I'll be bound, 
tempering grave thoughts with refined pleasantry), 
“ Algernon S. Sullivan, Noah Brooks, Horace Porter, 
George Shea, W. S. Andrews, and Parke Godwin ”— 
these delights have their special public, which 
ought to find its tastes abundantly gratified by Mr. 
William Winter. A. B. W. 
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CIVIL MARRIAGE AND METALLIC MONEY 
IN HUNGARY. 


Buparest, December 28rd. 

UNGARY closes the old year under the impress 

of an event as rare as it is pleasant. Our 
Caoambers have voted the Budget for 1894 before the 
31st of December, 1893. This result is due to the 
phenomenal self-restraint of the Opposition, who for 
this once have been graciously pleased to abridge 
discussion, and to abstain from obstruction—a 
weapon which they were quite free to use or to 
abuse, for our Standing Orders know not the Closure; 
and you in England are in a position just now to 
appreciate moderation exercised under such seductive 
circumstances. For ourselves, we have too often 
winced under the unsparing blows of obstruction, 
unlimited and unashamed, not to be grateful to an 
Opposition that has this year denied itself the luxury 
of discussing the Budget. 

Will the Opposition pursue the same dove-like 
tactics in the session beginning in January, when the 
Bill to render civil marriage obligatory will come up 
for discussion, when measures will be proposed to 
hasten the return to metallic circulation, and when 
reforms will be proposed in our judiciary system 
leading to the progressive adoption of oral procedure? 
Or, on the other hand, will the old fighting spirit of 
the Opposition flame up again, and war without mercy 
be proclaimed against these and all the other 
important measures which the Government have 
included in their Newcastle programme, but which I 
don’t mention here because, even with the most 
benevolent New Year's wishes from the Opposition, 
they are not for the moment within the range of 
practical politics? The fate of the Civil Marriage 
Bill transcends in dramatic importance every other 
question. Not only does the Bill pledge us to a 
conflict with the Court of Rome and with our high 
clergy, but it required twelve months’ industrious 
persuasion on the part of the Weckerlé Ministry to 
obtain the Emperor's consent to having the proposal 
even submitted to Parliament. Strange to say, in 
unexpected quarters—such as the Serbian and Rou- 
manian nationalities—opposition to the Bill has 
been ingeniously developed. The obligatory presence 
of a representative of the Government at marriages 
has been depicted as an affront to nationality as 
well as to religion. The Bill has aroused the oppo- 
sition of a formidable group of aristocrats, who will 
coalesce with the numerous Prelates who sit in the 
Chamber of Magnates ; and it seems possible that in 
our House of Lords, as in yours, the labours of the 
Lower Chamber may receive short shrift. Never- 
theless, owing to the number of religions established 
in Hungary, each of which until now decided in 
their own fashion questions of marriage and divorce, 
a state of confusion has arisen which renders some 
such Bill an indispensable condition of safety both for 
families and for the State. Let me point out that 
twenty years ago the illustrious Déak proposed this 
reform, which was accepted by the Lower House; 
but, to spare the susceptibilities of the Vatican, the 
Government has always hitherto shrunk from 
insisting upon its being inscribed in the statute- 
book. Three or four years ago the Roman Curia 
suddenly developed an intractable attitude towards 
the law of 1868 regulating the question of the 
religion of the children of mixed marriages (according 
to which sons followed the religion of their fathers, 
and daughters of their mothers). The refusal to 
sanction a law which the Curia had accepted for 
twenty years exhausted the patience of the Govern- 
ment. Now the reform will have to be pushed 
jusqu'au bout at all hazards. 

The same can be said of monetary reform and the 
return to metallic circulation. What has been done 
already binds the Government not to retrace its 
steps. In this matter, it is true, Hungary cannot 
take isolated action—she must proceed in accord 
with Austria. M. Weckerlé, our Minister of 
Finances and Chef de Cabinet, took the initiative 


on this question three years ago, and we are 
assured that it is he also who is now pressing 
on his Viennese colleague the measures that will 
result in the suppression of the paper-money of 
the State. Happily, for the last month his Viennese 
colleague has not been M. Steinbach, the Cunctator, 
but M. de Pleser, the Minister of Finances of the 
Windischgriitz Cabinet; and all hints lead us to 
anticipate that in the conferences that will take place 
early in the New Year between these two statesmen 
measures will be agreed on to hasten the return to 
metallic money. The nation has become familiarised 
with the different conditions which this reform 
requires, and if only the political situation (which 
everyone thinks tranquil) interposes no obstacle, the 
proposal has every prospect of success; and by way of 
beginning, in 1894 the State will suppress 150 millions 
of the 320 millions of bank-notes & cours forcé. 

It is true that in order to effect the reform it is 
necessary that the Money Market should present no 
difficulty, and on that point we have our eyes turned 
towards America. No doubt M. Othman Haupt in 
a recent pamphlet tells us to look to Russia, which 
he represents as being ready to make its payments 
in gold instead of paper-money; but I believe M. 
Haupt makes a grave mistake as to the intentions of 
the Russian financial administration. I must not 
here discuss the question, important though it be, 
whether Russia will one day take back its paper- 
money at the actual rate of exchange, viz., 2 fr. 66 
the rouble (of 4 fr.). But there are a number of M. 
Haupt’s assertions vitiated by palpable mistakes. 
M. Haupt values the metallic encaisse of the Russian 
Empire at the date of last June at 2,100 millions of 
francs, and the circulation at a milliard of roubles, 
and he concludes that it will require but a small 
effort—the acquisition of a few millions in silver—to 
open the guichets and return to metallic payments. 
Let us see what is the value of these figures as the 
basis of a theory. First of all, the circulation is 
to-day, and wasa year ago, 1,196 millions of roubles. 
As to the metallic reserve, it was 488 millions of 
roubles in 1892, and 406 millions in December, 1893. 
And if we count the rouble at 2 fr. 66, it brings 
us to nearly two milliard francs a year ago, and 
1,600 millions of roubles at this moment. The dif- 
ference does not at all correspond with M. Haupt’s 
figures. But the mere fact that the Russian Govern- 
ment sees its stock of gold diminish in a year by 82 
millions of roubles (nearly 320 millions of francs), with- 
out diminishing its circulation, proves that Russia 
does not intend to return to metallic currency. I 
could give many other proofs, but I am afraid I have 
already overstepped the limits assigned to this letter, 
and I end by saying that | do not see—in the near 
future, at all events—how Russia is to enter into 
competition with those States that require gold 
for the re-establishment and maintenance of their 
metallic circulation. AnT. E. Horn. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ NEURASTHENIA.” 


S1r,—The advice given by the writer of the article on 
“Neurasthenia” in the last number of THE SPEAKER is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, but it is neither fall enough nor precise 
enough to enable those beginning to suffer from this class of, 
ailment to recognise the critical moment when it becomes 
absolutely necessary to seek advice. Ordinary people will, not 
consult a physician because of occasional headaches or irritability 
of temper. Yet these may be the premonitory symptoms of an 
opgececeins nervous breakdown. According to my experience 
of Neurasthenia (chiefly gathered among patients suffering from 
sleeplessness), the symptoms run in a vicious cirele. Overwork 
and mental worry produce nervous headaches, restlessness and 
irritability of mind, and dyspepsia. These, in the ordinary 
course of events, are followed by insomnia with all its attendant 
miseries. The insomnia prevents the normal process of repair 
of the overwrought nervous system, so that less work is 
possible; and what is accomplished puts a new strain on the 
wearied faculties. The headache, irritability, and sympathetic 
dyspepsia are thereby increased; and, unless the fatal coil is 
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broken, the place of the patient in the world of affairs will soon 
know him no more. 

The preliminary symptoms are easily overlooked, and, as 
human nature is constituted, will seldom cause a busy man to 
drop his work or to seek the advice of a specialist. In most 
eases also a reasonable amount of relaxation will remove them. 
But when the next stage is reached the matter assumes a graver 
aspect. The patient who can neither digest his ordinary diet 
nor obtain natural sleep is not far from a complete breakdown if 
he neglects so patent a warning.—Yours truly, 

Louis Rosrnson, M.D. 

Telford Park, New Year’s Day, 1894. 


S1z,—Kindly permit me to point out a trifling error in your 
article on this subject. Quain’s Dictionary contains, at all 
events, one reference to Neurasthenia; the spinal or motor 
variety of the disorder is ably treated of by Dr. Charlton 
Bastian on page 1498 of the second volume of the edition of 
1886. Fora kindly exposition of the whole controversy anent 
“nerves,” I would refer your readers to an article on “The 
Nerve-Rest Cure,” by James Muir Howie, contained in the 
Nineteenth Century, 1887, page 659. At a time when functional 
failures are so deplorably prevalent, it is a matter of great 
moment to sufferers from such disorders that they should be 
able to clear themselves from charges of mere folly or vicious- 
ness, hypochondriasis, or hysteria. Unfortunately, through 
what manner of misconception I cannot tell, the view which 
identifies nervous exhaustion (motor or mental) with such forms 
of moral frailty and intellectual caprice continues to receive 
support from medical men of great eminence; and patients are 
still cajoled or intimidated into trying mere “ pretending to be 
well” as the most effective treatment. To those who are free 
and well-to-do such misleading may not be of serious conse- 

uence ; but it would be difficult to calculate the misery so in- 
icted on persons who are dependent or who are insane as well 
as neurasthenic.—- Yours faithfully, 
Hvueu W. Innes, LL.B. 
3, Park Avenue, Dover, January Ist, 1894. 


“ THIEVES’ SUPPERS.” 

Srr,—Considerable correspondence having taken place in the 
daily press under this heading, and reference having been made 
to the matter in the House of Commons, I trust you will kindly 
allow me to place before your readers one or two facts which 
should not, in fairness, be overlooked. 

As the Home Secretary stated in the House of Commons, the 
term “ Thieves’ Supper” is a misnomer. Those who have 
eriticised our methods have done so under the mistaken idea 
that we bring together promisenously a collection of the 
dangerous criminal class, all of whom we have barely seen 
before. This is far indeed from being correct. Those we 
bring together are inmates of our homes, and all have been, 
and now are, under our immediate influence and super- 
vision. It is noticeable that our critics at the utmost only 
“fear” that harm may come, they cannot go so far as to say 
that harm has come of these meetings. We know of many good 
results. Do those who criticise know of any Lad result? If 
all who were invited could have attended this meeting they 
would have been in a position to know for themselves that we 
never “ feast and make heroes of the criminal classes,” but that 
We spare no pains to help permanently those who have once 
fallen but are now manfully striving to é the right.—I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, Wm. WHEATLEY, 

Superintendent, St. Giles’s Christian Mission. 

4, Ampton Street, Regent’s Square, London, W.C. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE LATE Mr. HENRY VIZETELLY'’S REMINISCENCES. 


READ inthe Times that Mr. Henry Vizetelly is 
dead. Once or twice lately I had begun a review 

of his “ Glances Back through Seventy Years” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.); but put it off, thinking that 
readers of THE SPEAKER had perhaps heard enough 
for the time of the neo-Christian persecution of M. 
Zola and his translators, and feeling that any 
reference to Mr. Vizetelly’s career must be inadequate 
if it ignored the circumstances which gave that 
career its close in physical anguish and pecuniary 
ruin. Moreover, from a number of letters that 
reached me during the discussion, it appeared that 
people were inclined to lay stress on Mr. Vizetelly’s 
motive in issuing his translations. I never met Mr. 
Vizetelly ; he sent me but a single letter; I know 
nothing of his motives and leave anxiety concerning 
them to the paid professors of that religion which 
for its central maxim the words “ Judge not.” 


The unfortunate gentleman is now dead; and we 
can (and will, if you please) leave his motives out of 
our enquiry and direct our attention to what he did 
in the world. 


His story—up to the year 1870, at least—is very 
frankly told in these two volumes of Reminiscences, 
and without egoism. Mr. Vizetelly’s were not the 
experiences that make the optimist; and his im- 
pressions of the past contain only so much of the 
truth as the pessimist usually takes for his share. 
But it is only fair to say that he applied to himself 
the standard, or something very like it, by which 
he measured the rest of mankind. He did not, after 
the fashion of Dr. Gordon Hake, regard himself as 
an astonishingly venerable character in an astonish- 
ingly disreputable world. On some matters, indeed, 
he speaks too modestly, or is silent when a word or 
two of self-satisfaction were not out of place. He 
tells us, for instance, of his apprenticeship with Orrin 
Smith, the engraver, “who was not only a great en- 
thusiast in his profession, but had the knack of in- 
spiring those associated with him with much of his 
own zeal.” But he does not tell us(as he might) that 
he was Smith's best pupil and that collectors to-day 
pay good prices for works containing wood-engrav- 
ings by “ H. Vizetelly.” His account of the founding 
of the Illustrated London News is amusing, if slightly 
squalid, reading. But of all the “creators” of that 
great paper he alone seems to have had humour and 
honesty enough, when the thing became a respect- 
able success, to abstain from orotund talk. I have 
before me Vol. I. of the Illustrated London News, open 
at the preface written by the egregious F. W. N. 
Bayley. Its sentences run in this style :— 


“Seriously, it will scarcely be denied that the 
Illustrated London News has been the most re- 
markable and successful novelty of the year 
which gave it birth. Conceived in a liberal spirit 
of enterprise—conducted with a view to the pro- 
motion of National intelligence, and the more 
ennobling principles of moral philosophy—pre- 
senting a new, beautiful, and hitherto untilled 
field to the Novelist and Historian—dedicated to 
Justice and the good of Society, and, above all, 
clasping Literature and Art together in the firm 
embrace of Mind—it appeared with a new and 
comely aspect—commanded admiration almost as 
fast as notice, and won its way to the popular 
heart.” . . . Etc., etc. 


“If we may throw away paltry considerations 
of the mere etiquette of modesty without its spirit, 
and take a fair and enlarged view of such an 
undertaking as we have prosperously begun to 
achieve, we may fairly claim a credit that shall 
not have about it the shame of that common-sort 
of self-praise which our proverb tells us is no 
recommendation. The truth is that our self- 
gratulation lies rather in the good we do and hope 
to continue than in any glory of doing it,” etc., ete. 


After talk of this fashion how salutary — how 
very salutary (as Matthew Arnold once put it)—to 
turn to Mr. Vizetelly’s pages :— 


“The generous wine proved an incentive to 
business. Ingram unfolded his scheme, which 
proved to be simply an illustrated criminal record 
on the lines of the Greenacre numbers of the 
Weekly Chronicle, some hundred and _ thirty 
thousand copies of which had been circulated, and 
vast quantities sold by Ingram in his news-agent’s 
shop at Nottingham. He admitted that a good 
murder was not to be hoped for every week, or 
even every month; still there were police cases, 
and Old Bailey and assize trials, as well as factory 
riots, rick-burning, coining, sacrilege, horse- 
stealing, and the like, the engravings of some of 
which subjects, he maintained, could easily be 
prepared in advance. This was the original 
sorry conception of the now world-famous J/lus- 
trated London News.” 


Mr. Vizetelly indeed paints himself as no better 
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man than the average Fleet Street journalist of his 
time. But it is a fact that he took himself honestly ; 
and it is also a fact that Mr. Vizetelly’s time was 
one in which Fleet Street improved in every single 
respect, and almost out of all recognition. It is 
possible to dislike that neighbourhood to-day. It is 
possible (for Mr. Gissing has done it, in his “ New 
Grub Street”) to take a gloomy view of its in- 
habitants. But not even the Saturday Review 
can desire for Fleet Street a relapse into such 
times as those when Grantley Berkeley and his 
brothers infested it. The late Mr. Carlyle, as 
everyone knows, once took occasion to observe, 
with his habitual impetuosity of speech, that 
except the Newgate Calendar there was no 
more sickening reading than the biographies of 
authors. But the early chapters of Mr. Vizetelly’s 
recollections are the Newgate Calendar, or something 
so like the Newgate Calendar as to be with difficulty 
distinguished from it. Nowadays we do, indeed, 
hear from time to time of a journalist sent to Hollo- 
way for his indiscretions, and candid friends of the 
modern press still deplore the eminence of Ludgate 
Hill which hides so much of the world from those 
who dwell on the banks of the Fleet Ditch. But 
journalism in the ’thirties seems to have spent its 
time between occupying the dock at the Old Bailey 
and describing its locum tenentes in that narrow box. 


As an author, Mr. Vizetelly gave the world “ The 
Story of the Diamond Necklace”—a monograph 
which solved a puzzle attacked by Carlyle; several 
excellent treatises upon wines; and a number of 
studies of Paris and Berlin. As a publisher, he first 
introduced Poe and Mrs. Beecher Stowe to English 
readers. He was also one of the first to discover 
Mr. Birket Foster's singular talent, and travelled 
with him to arrange the sketches for the famous 
“ Hyperion.” He started the Jllustrated Times at the 
time of the Crimean War. He had been honorary 
secretary of the association formed to obtain the 
repeal of the Stamp Duty, and in June, 1855, he issued 
several numbers of the Illustrated Times unstamped, 
though the Bill abolishing the duty had not passed 
the Lords. For this the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue sued him for penalties amounting to 
£12,000. But the suit was not pressed, and very 
soon the impost was done away with. 


The Illustrated Times was not started “ with a 
view to the promotion of National Intelligence and 
the more ennobling principles of moral philosophy.” 
Its publisher made no such pretence for it. Indeed, 
he is very ready to tell of a case—the case of the 
Rugeley poisoner, Palmer—in which it came out with 
a Rugeley number, “ filled with portraits and views 
sketched on the spot, and a narrative of this and 
other crimes of a similar nature of which Palmer 
was supposed to be guilty ; together with the private 
family history of the accused, and all the incrimin- 
ating gossip concerning him that could be picked up 
in the place.... To-day one cannot but express 
one’s amazement that a quarter of a million copies 
of this number of the paper were allowed to be sold 
without the courts being appealed to on behalf of 
the accused, and special correspondent, editor, 
printer, publisher and proprietor being all promptly 
packed off to gaol for so outrageous a contempt of 
Court.” But that a man,does not pose as a pure 
philanthropist is no reason for assuming his motives 
to be rascally. Mr. Vizetelly did good service both 
to literature and journalism: and there let his record 
rest. In his letter to me he describes himself as 
nearing his death, which would be celebrated by “a 
paragraph in the newspapers possibly commiserating 
my unhappy fate.” And this is what the Times 
has now to say of him—“ After a chequered career 
as newspaper proprietor, foreign correspondent and 
publisher, his health broke down, owing to the term 
of imprisonment he underwent for publishing Zola’s 
works. Mr. Vizetelly will be remembered as having 
taken a prominent part in the development of 
pictorial journalism.” 


It so happened that, a few hours after reading 
this obituary notice in the Times, I received a 
re-directed letter from a friend of Mr. Vizetelly 
enclosing the doctor’s report on his condition, a 
week or two ago. “He is very seriously and very 
painfully ill,” writes the Doctor. “His sufferings 
have been exceedingly great. To a certain extent 
I trust they will be relieved by what I have 
done, but he requires a good nurse and great 
care and attention and further surgical assistance. 
His general and physical state is a very sad 
one.” I wish Mr. Coote of the Vigilance Society 
and the rest of Mr. Vizetelly’s prosecutors joy 
of their revenge and their prospect of having 
some day to answer for it. During the past 
year M. Zola has been received with honour in 
England. I am glad to know that the reaction 
against this band of persecutors has grown steadily ; 
and at the very last several people rallied to help 
Mr. Vizetelly. But for him all this was too late. 
The most pathetic thing in his Recollections is the 
verse quoted upon the title-page— 


“ And sometimes I remember days of old 
When fellowship was not so far to seek, 
And all the world and I seemed much less cold, 
And at the rainbow’s foot lay surely gold, 
And hope felt strong and life itself not weak.” 


A. T. Q. 


REVIEWS. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Tue Lire or Mr. GLapstone, spy HIMSELF IN 
SPEECHES AND PusLic LETTERS. Compiled by H. J, 
Leech. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, 
Limited. 


WEEK ago was celebrated Mr. Gladstone’s 

eighty-fourth birthday, the beginning of his 
2ighty-fifth year. He has been more than sixty- 
one years in Parliament. It was fifty-nine years 
last month since as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies he became a Minister of the Crown. It 
is more than fifty years since he became a member 
of the Cabinet, and during the whole course of the 
subsequent half-century his life has been in a singular 
degree entwined with the history of his country. 
No other historic life has been so varied alike in its 
sympathies and its actions. Trained in the school 
of Canning, under the impulse of revulsion against 
the excesses of the French Revolution ; passing with 
Peel into the new and freer commercial policy which 
was the greatest achievement of English middle- 
class dominion, and himself completing the fabric 
of economic and fiscal reform; giving practical 
form to the early demands of an enfranchised 
democracy, and inspiring in that democracy 
enthusiasm for others, whether in the Balkans 
or in Ireland, which no other democracy has 
ever equalled—even as a purely political career 
there has been nothing in history like it. Side 
by side with the career of the politician there 
has been the life of the theologian, bred in Evan- 
gelicalism, inspired by the Oxford Movement, 
defending Anglicanism against Vaticanism—a career 
which, if he had never been Prime Minister, would 
have entitled him to be called the greatest layman 
of the English Church. Even among those of us 
who have little sympathy with the Anglican ideal, 
and who can with difficulty harmonise the pre- 
tensions to catholicity with the actual restriction 
to a part of one nation, the pretensions to compre- 
hension with the real exclusiveness, Mr. Gladstone’s 
creed has done more to help towards the under- 
standing of Anglicanism than all the polemics of the 
preachers. In an age of specialists, when the lives 


of most of us are spent in contributing our share to 
the making of a pin’s-head, Mr. Gladstone is nothing 
less than a portent. 
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It is difficult to imagine any really dull book 
about such a life. Dryasdust with his mere dates 
might make it interesting. Towards the end of the 
twentieth century some great man may write it 
adequately. In the meantime no little book which 
tells even a part of it properly deserves other than 
kindly recognition. It occurred to Mr. Leech to 
make Mr. Gladstone tell it himself. Mr. Gladstone 
is probably one of the very few prominent states- 
men who could tell their own story if they would. 
Some plain people have been able to write very use- 
ful accounts of their little lives, told in straightfor- 
ward narrative fashion. Some men of genius have 
been able to compose charming fictions founded on 
facts about themselves. But, as a rule, either from 
too much prejudice or too little honesty, from a 
deficiency in introspection or from a want of re- 
collection, the most prominent actors in the world’s 
drama have not been able to write good autobio- 
graphies. But Mr. Gladstone has a mind sufficiently 
subjective for him to know his own motives—a 
quality rare enough among Englishmen—combined 
with a well-ordered and singularly retentive memory. 
He has had no jealousies, and only one keen personal 
antagonism; and if he erred at all in his judgment 
of his opponents, he would err through exceeding 
charity. Mr. Gladstone’s Life, written by himself, 
whether a sketch in one volume or a record in 
twenty, would rank among the world’s best books. 
So Mr. Leech thought. And he had noticed that 
in many of Mr. Gladstone’s recent speeches there 
have been bits of personal recollection. The eve- 
ning papers clipped them out to interest the busy 
men who had no time to read the long speech 
in the morning. Mr. Leech thought that by piecing 
them all together he could make a sort of auto- 
biography of Mr. Gladstone. It was an ingenious 
idea, and it has been skilfully worked out. Some- 
times, of course, there are abrupt transitions or 
omissions. Some passages seem to have been chosen 
merely because they were in narrative form. But 
on the whole the book reads more like a connected 
story than one would have expected. It begins 
with descriptions—well known to most of us—of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Lowland father and Highland 
mother. Then there are glimpses of Liverpool 
as it was in his boyhood, when wild roses grew 
in Bootle. He tells how he went to Eton by 
coach, and how he still thinks it “ the queen of all 
schools.” Then of Oxford: “I have loved the 
University of Oxford with a deep and passionate 
love; and so I shall love it tothe end.” He tells of 
Newark, when he went to stand there in 1832, and 
of the feelings of a young man in the House of 
Commons. He speaks warmly of Sir Robert Peel, 
though never hinting that the pupil had anything 
to do with changing the opinions of the master. 
From Sir Arthur Gordon’s life Mr. Leech has clipped 
the enthusiastic recollection of Lord Aberdeen, 
which astonished many people by the warmth of its 
language when it appeared last year. Indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone is made to speak kindly of nearly all his 
contemporaries—of Lord Palmerston, whose struggle 
against old age seemed a marvel to Mr. Gladstone 
thirty years ago, as it indeed remains a record which 
no other man but Mr. Gladstone has surpassed; of 
Lord Russell, who was little in little things, but 
great in great things; of Mr. Bright and his 
“eminent—nay, I will go further and say his illus- 
trious—friend, Mr. Cobden”; of Lord Derby, of 
Garibaldi, of Cardinal Manning, and of Lord Har- 
tington. On three distinct occasions he speaks of 
“the illustrious Cavour.” Many of these apprecia- 
tions were spoken or written by way of tribute 
after death, and must therefore be pardoned if the 
praise is not balanced with appropriate blame; but 
in no case is the praise itself unjust. Only two 
of his contemporaries have received from Mr. 


Gladstone no very warm tribute of personal ad- 
miration. One of the two is Lord Beaconsfield ; and 
the other, Mr. Chamberlain. 

But the book is not made up merely of recollec- 


tions of contemporaries. There are passages which 
describe the two transitions in Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
from Toryism to Liberalism, and from Unionism to 
Home Rule. Perhaps they explain too much, and 
leave us doubting whether there was any real change 
at all. Yetineachcase,and particularly in regard to 
the latter of the two changes, history will probably 
take Mr. Gladstone’s view that the change was 
but a natural transition. The antagonisms of the 
moment towards the Irish representatives prior to 
1886 were, on his side at least, due to temporary 
causes quite apart from determined policy, and 
clear-sighted observers were able to see all along 
a fundamental sympathy with Irish aspirations 
possessed by no other British statesman. One night 
in the House of Commons during the thickest of the 
fight for the Coercion Bill of 1882, a member of the 
Irish party, looking across to the Prime Minister on 
the Treasury Bench, said to Mr. Parnell: “ We shall 
never get Home Rule so long as that old man is 
alive.” ‘No,’ was Mr. Parnell’s reply, “he will be 
the first Englishman to propose it.” The same 
detachment from the smaller circumstances of the 
day enabled Mr. Parnell to see during the period of 
1885, when he was in apparent alliance with the 
Tories, that the real utility of his policy was to build 
a bridge not so much for the Tories as for Mr. Glad- 
stone. If the crowd did not foresee what was coming 
it was the crowd's fault. 

We notice that the extracts in Mr. Leech’s book 
are most of them from speeches of the past ten 
years. The personal note (from which his earlier 
speeches were free to a fault) has naturally and 
properly been more apparent of recent years. And 
doubtless as he goes on he will add to the store of 
recollections. Indeed, we could add a few ourselves 
from speeches of the last few months—notably, his 
account of how, as a young man under thirty, he 
stoutly contended, as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, that the Kaffir difficulty should be left to 
the people of the Cape to solve, but was overruled 
by his superiors. Mr. Leech’s book will be worth 
keeping as a scrap-book for cuttings such as this. 


DEAN STANLEY. 


THe LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
Stanutey, D.D., tate DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. By 
Rowland C. Prothero, M.A. In 2 vols, London: John 
Murray. 1893. 


THERE have been many distinguished Deans of the 
Reformed Church of England and Ireland, and not 
a few even of late years—Milman, Mansel, Church, 
and Trench, for example; but there are only two 
deans whose fame has covered the earth, and they 
are Dean Swift and Dean Stanley. Alike in this 
respect and possibly in one other, their unwillingness 
to become bishops, we can discover no other resem- 
blance between them. Dean Stanley died at West- 
minster on the 18th July, 1881. More than twelve 
years have been allowed to pass by without the 
inevitable biography. There is no need to regret 
the delay, though it has disappointed many a loving 
heart which has ceased to beat in the interval. Mr. 
Prothero, the ultimate biographer, has done his 
work admirably well, with affection and discrimina- 
tion. He has not been afraid of his hero, or left him 
all alone to explain himself. In the two volumes 
will be found occasional pages devoted to the very 
proper business of a biographer, namely, the task 
of analysis and description. Examples of what we 
mean may be found in Volume I, pp. 234-243, and 
in Volume IL., pp. 172-183. All who desire to know 
Stanley should make a careful study of these 
pages. 

The difficulty about the Dean's life is to dis- 
eutangle it from its controversies. Never was there 
a man who rushed into so many frays or drank 
delight of so many battles, and who bore about him 
so few traces of the conflict. There was never need 
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for him to exclaim, either with Jeremiah or John 
Milton, “‘ Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne 
me a man of strife and contention.” The iron never 
entered into his soul; he never became sour or 
suspicious; he neither scowled nor wept. His op- 
ponents in most cases knew this, and it blunted their 
weapons. In reading the letters addressed to him 
by Pusey and Liddon it is impossible not to notice 
the disadvantage both these doughty divines and 
champions of Church authority felt themselves to be 
at when contesting a point with a man at once so 
energetic and so amiable as the Dean. Another 
feature about the Dean which his High Church op- 
ponents found provoking was his ubiquity. He had 
been everywhere, seen everybody, and always made a 
prodigious impression. When Liddon went to Russia, 
full of many of the ideas about the Eastern Church 
and a possible reunion with it which had prompted 
the earlier wild-goose chase of Mr. William Palmer, 
he found, half to his horror and half to his amuse- 
ment,that Stanley had been there before him, and had 
left behind him amongst the members of the Holy 
Synod, not merely his photograph, but the general 
impression that he was the Church of England. 
Liddon was warmly welcomed by the orthodox East 
as belonging to Dean Stanley’s Church! Delightful 
irony ! 

It is, we repeat, difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
to disentangle the Dean from his controversies. He 
was ever a fighter—pugnacious, Mr. Prothero does 
not hesitate to call him; his courage was dauntless, 
and though he had neither the figure nor the voice 
of a Boanerges, he was never known to quail before 
the face of man. The result of this difficulty is to 
make the biography,despite Mr. Prothero’s courageous 
attempts, a melancholy narrative of third-rate con- 
troversies. It begins in 1835 with a row in the 
Sheldonian Theatre over “a vile declaration” it was 
proposed to substitute for the subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles by the schoolboys of England 
on going up to the university. Thus successfully 
launched, we are borne along the stream of con- 
troversy by Dr. Hampden’s case, the degradation of 
“Tdeal Ward” (known to his intimates by a less 
ethereal nickname), the suspension of Pusey, the 
secession of Newman, the Gorham case, Colenso and 
the Pentateuch, “‘ Essays and Reviews,” Dr. Jowett’s 
salary, the Athanasian Creed, the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, until we are landed in some kind of a haven 
by the consecration of Dr. Temple as Bishop of 
Exeter, an appointment Pusey asserted to be “ the 
most frightful enormity that has ever been per- 
petrated by a Prime Minister”; and yet how little 
has come out of it! It is certainly difficult whilst 
tossing on these uneasy waves to feel a growing 
respect for the Church of England. It is not a very 
honourable or dignified succession of Church events 
which the biographer of Dean Stanley has of neces- 
sity been called upon to chronicle. Lady Waterford, 
in an amusing letter lately published by Mr. Augustus 
Hare, quotes words said to have been employed by 
@ governess writing to the mother of her youthful 
charges : “ your darling little angel loves have nasty 
little snivelling colds.” The Church of England 
seems to have been similarly afflicted during the 
years 1835-1869. At all events, we cannot imagine 
the reader to whom Mr. Prothero's historical 
narrative can either give pride or pleasure. 

Dean Stanley's part was always bold and on the 
side of freedom. He rejoiced as much over the 
Bennett judgment as he did over the Gorham case. 
He sought to include all men calling themselves 
Christians within the fold of the National Church. 
His answer to the Liberation Society was: “* Come in.” 
The weak point in the Dean’s armour was not his 
way of thought but his right to think as he did 
where he was. He was called a traitor in his life- 
time by High Churchmen, and the charge has been 
repeated after his death. In such a body as the 
Church of England nobody had a right to call the 
Dean a traitor. He was not a Romanist, neither 
was he a Dissenter. He was an Erastian, pure and 


simple, and an English Churchman has a perfect 
right to be an Erastian if he chooses. The doubt 
about the Dean went in reality far deeper than his 
Churchmanship. It amounted to this, Was he a 
Christian at all? Did he believe in the Divinity of 
our Lord as Liddon did ?—as Spurgeon did ?—or was 
he not altogether outside the boundaries of the 
Christian Faith? Pusey and Keble did not venture 
to put the question as bluntly as we have done, but 
we defy anyone to read the letters they addressed to 
the Dean, which are printed in these volumes, and 
not to recognise that the question, though not on 
—_ lips, was in their minds, and lay heavy on their 
earts, 

That Stanley was one of the best men that ever 
lived, that he loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
that his life was spotless and his purpose high, is 
happily beyond all question, but as Liddon not 
unjustly observed in a letter to the Dean about 
Maurice, much the same can be said of Dr. Channing. 
The question which disturbed the minds of many 
was whether Stanley gave an intellectual assent to 
the main doctrines of Christianity. On this point it 
is impossible to be convinced. He may, or he may 
not, have done so. We cannot ourselves doubt that 
it is the Establishment which is greatly to blame for 
this unsatisfactory state of things. Men who, by 
the course of their education—the bent of their 
minds, the greatness of their opportunities, the 
strength of their desires to serve their generation in 
important places, are sorely tempted by an establish- 
ment of religion to stifle their doubts and to practise 
unworthy “economies.” No reader of Stanley’s 
“Life of Arnold” but must remember the unsatis- 
factory manner in which that really great man dealt 
with his doubts about the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. Nor can one help, in reading Stanley’s own 
life, asking: When did Stanley set himself the 
task of seeking for the truth, quite apart from the 
question of whether he should or should not remain 
an English Churchman? To quit the Church—to cut 
himself adrift from its history and its associations— 
to have no right to preach in its pulpits, to hold its 
offices, to perform its services, would have been to 
Stanley a terrible sacrifice. Did he ever face that 
sacrifice ? Could he have made it? It is unfortunate 
that a difficult subject should be made more difficult, 
and the steep path of truth steeper, by such con- 
siderations. Stanley (vol. ii., pp. 497-8) is represented 
as speaking with horror of a somewhat ecstatic 
passage about the Mass in Newman’s story, “ Loss 
and Gain”; but there are other passages in the 
same book which were calculated to arouse other 
sensations. 


“Tell me,” says Charles Reding,“ supposing we ought all to 
seek the truth, do you think that members of the English 
Church do seek it in that way which Scripture enjoins upon all 
seekers ? Think how very seriously Scripture speaks of the 
arduousness of finding, the labour of secking, the duty of thirst- 
ing after the truth. I don’t believe the bulk of the English 
clergy, the bulk of Oxford residents, heads of houses, Fellows 
of oe (with all their good points) have ever sought the 
truth.” 


We are very far from believing that the bulk of the 
Roman clergy have ever sought the truth either; 
but certain we are of this, that if to seek after the 
truth is a Christian duty, an Established Church on 
such a footing as the Anglican Establishment is a 
veritable lion in the path of a true Christian. But 
this is a painful subject, and we gladly turn away 
from it to assure the reader of Mr. Prothero’s two 
volumes that he will find them full of human interest 
and delight. 

Stanley’s ecclesiastical position has been sub- 
merged long ago. The Broad Church party has 
ceased to exist. His enemies—if so kind-hearted 


a man can be said to have had enemies— have 
triumphed, but not all along the line. No future 
Dean of Westminster will ever again administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to a minister of the 
Unitarian body, but, per contra, no High Church 
divine will ever again hold Dr. Pasey’s views about 
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the Pentateuch or the Old Testament generally. 
And so things take their appointed course. 

In the second volume, p. 447, is to be found a 
really splendid story about Mr. Disraeli ard Mr. 
Gladstone, while in the first volume is a simple anec- 
dote with which we will conclude a far too hasty 
review of an excellent book. 


“A lady, examining a Sunday School about Dives and 
Lazarus, asked whether it was not very bad of Dives not to 
give the crumbs to Lazarus. Of course, they all said ‘ Yes’; but 
one little girl demurred: ‘ Perhaps, ma’am, he kept chickens.’ 
A very pretty story, I think.” 


Any notice of Stanley’s numerous, striking, and 
often fascinating writings must be reserved for 
another occasion. 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN GERMANY. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. By William Harbutt Dawson. 
In 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


GERMANY is just now to all appearance on the eve of 
a great political crisis. Every party is altering its 
composition and shifting its ground, and everything 
seems to point to great social changes in the near 
future. A work like that before us, therefore, 
dealing with the leading aspects of the national life 
in a really broad and scientific spirit, ought to com- 
mand attention in spite of the comparative indiffer- 
ence to foreign politics of most English readers. 
Mr. Dawson has evidently lived long in Germany ; 
he has been a University student; he has mixed a 
good deal in its cultivated society; he has, perhaps, 
imbibed a little more of its spirit in dealing with 
German problems than an English Liberal can 
entirely commend. But at any rate he can claim, 
with some justice, that he has reached a German 
standpoint; and if he occasionally slips into a 
German idiom, that is a fault committed by many 
learned men who have simply stayed at home and 
read much German prose. 

Of course, all books of this kind challenge a 
comparison which is almost necessarily unfair. Mr. 
Bryce’s monumental work on America stands in 
a class by itself, and the result is that everything 
else tends to seem second-class. Mr. Dawson’s work 
does not claim anything like the learning or the 
elaboration of the older writer. There is not very 
much about the history of the Empire, or about its 
constitution, even in the chapter devoted to the 
latter subject. There is a chapter on the Prussian 
Constitution, but there is practically nothing, save 
a few casual references, about any of the other 
States, though some of them, such as Wiirtemberg 
and Bavaria, are specially interesting just now. He 
deals, in the main successfully, with broad aspects 
of social and political life—with the army, the 
universities, the clergy, the political parties, the 
Social-Democratie and anti-Jewish agitations; and 
he has a section on the Makers of Germany, which is 
undoubtedly valuable in itself, but savours here and 
there more of the picturesque historian who deals 
with mere men than of the philosophic student of 
society who deals with conditions and masses and 
ideas. It is no doubt one of the misfortunes of 
Germany, politically speaking, that three or four 
great men should practically engross the attention 
of ninety-nine observers out of a hundred. How- 
ever, even the scientific student must sometimes 
concern himself with mere individuals. Our own 
columns have given Mr. Dawson's experiences 
of Prince Bismarck; and some of the most 
interesting parts of his work are his sketches, not 
merely of that statesman and Moltke and William IL., 
but of political leaders like Lasker and Richter, 
Liebknecht and Sticker, von Kardoff and Prince zu 
Schonaich-Carolath—the latter of whom, by the 
way, played a part in politics last spring which Mr. 
Dawson omits to notice. 

But the bulk of the book is concerned with phases 
of society at large. We have, for instance, a general 
sketch of the army, which is much more favourable 


than the impression most readers can have gathered 
from recent speeches in the Reichstag or their own 
observation of the manners and spirit of the military 
caste; an amusing chapter on that craze for titles, 
incredibly trivial but of portentous length, which 
possesses every German who is anybody, and most 
people who are not; a more favourable account 
than usual of the German wife—the education given 
in the higher girls’ schools, Mr. Dawson thinks, is 
hardly equalled in England (but there is no German 
Girton), and German domesticity is ingrained in 
both sexes alike ; and a capital sketch of “ Germany 
out of doors,’ with its cafés and bierhallen, its 
cultivated and ethical theatre, its unrivalled music, 
and, for the industrial classes, its Janzvergniigen— 
which, alas, are utterly condemned on moral grounds, 
for Mr. Dawson is acutely interested in social 
problems, and, indeed, the account of the industrial 
life is the best part of his book. It certainly allays 
our fears of German competition to read that in 
Silesia a cottage weaver can only earn five or six 
shillings for nine days’ work, or that factory 
operatives work eleven hours a day, and that in one 
case when the time was reduced the operatives 
asked for it to be lengthened again, because they 
had nothing to do with the extra time!—or to read 
of the terrible cellar-dwellings and single rooms in 
huge barracks of the working classes of the great 
cities. Good work cannot be produced under such 
conditions. On the other hand, the sketch of 
German elementary schools may well give us food 
for thought. What would not English educationists 
give for a system in which the abolition of “ half- 
time” affected only nine children in all Berlin; 
where there is no “cram,” no “ payment by results,” 
no competition of an older, less costly, but less efficient 
system, bolstered up by economical ratepayers under 
the mask of devotion to the Church ? 

On the gymnasia and the universities Mr. Daw- 
son is extremely interesting, though, of course, 
much of what he writes on the latter is common 
knowledge. He tells of the “materialism of the 
age,” for which he thinks the zeal for modern 
studies is a cloak—we do not think that that 
“materialism” appears much in English higher 
education, at any rate—and comments with not 
undue severity on the overstocking of the universi- 
ties with the material of an intellectual proletariat, 
and with the systematic absenteeism from lectures 
of many students—an absenteeism which, we may 
remark, is due to the German superstition of Hér- 
Sretheit und Lehrfreiheit, freedom to hear and to 
teach what you like, and against which the statutes 
of at least one university, if they were only en- 
forced, provide ample guarantees. “ What is that 
fine building?” asked a Berlin student, in his first 
term, as he passed the university. And the question 
was put in perfect good faith. Nor does Mr. Dawson 
miss the picturesque aspects of university life— 
the corps, the. beer-drinking, and the duels. And 
there are some capital stories of Professors—notably 
of Mommsen, most learned and abstracted of men— 
for which we must refer readers to the book itself. 

It is when we get to politics that we like Mr. 
Dawson’s work least.. We do not think he is exactly 
a publicist—though he gives us very fair sketches of 
the Federal and Prussian Constitutions—and_ his 
sketch of the existing parties, besides the fact that it 
sometimes misses small facts which might have 
been worked in, even though they have happened 
since last March, is a little too German to please an 
English Liberal. We think he is unfair to the 
Radicals’ (Freisinnigen)—their losses at the last 
election, for instance, were less the consequence of 
the split in the party than of the fact that 
popular discontent found a more emphatic expres- 
sion in voting for Social Democrats; for, what the 
“ Radicals” proper lost, none of the less advanced 
parties gained. And he fairly takes our breath 
away when, after describing the. fluctuations and 
fusions of the National Liberal Party, he declares it 
to be the party of the future. Doubtless it contains 
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eminent men; but what should we think of an 
observer who predicted that the party of the future 
in England would be the Liberal Unionists? Mr. 
Dawson's view is only an illustration of the great 
truth, “Put not your trust in princes”—or leaders. 
Parties are not made up of leaders, but of rank and 
file. In describing the Conservatives, on the other 
hand, Mr. Dawson lets us see how reactionary a 
Prussian Conservative can be. 

We should like to say more about Mr. Dawson’s 
treatment of the religious life (there is a great deal 
more of it than most foreigners think), the Kultur- 
kampf, the great German clerk question, the labour 
problem in Prussian Poland (bas not a concession 
recently been made in the matter of the use of 
Polish in the schools ?), and a number of other 
matters ; but we will only remark in closing that 
we think in dealing with the Jewish question he 
again tends overmuch to a commonplace German 
view. He attacks the atheistic and immoral Jewish 
press, Jewish usury, and Jewish capitalism, in a way 
that suggests much excuse for Anti-Semitism. Still, it 
is well to see these matters from a German stand- 
point ; and though we do not think it is the precise 
German standpoint we should have chosen either in 
political or economic matters (Mr. Dawson, we rather 
think, is a disciple of Professor Adolf Wagner, the 
most eminent of the Socialists of the Chair, of whom 
he has written a valuable account in a previous 
work), still he has given us an excellent and most 
timely book with an immense amount of generalised 
information, readable, attractive, and generally, we 
think, very accurate. It may be no more than jour- 
nalism, but it is journalism at its very best, and we 
cordially commend his volumes to the notice of our 
readers, 


THE KEELEY MYSTERY. 


KEELEY AND HIS DIscoVERIES, AERIAL NAVIGATION. B 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. London: Kegan Paul, Trene 
& Co. 


AMERICA is a country of large things, but in the 
discoveries of Mr. Keeley she has gone one tetter 
than any previous attempt. True, one has a difficulty 
in exactly making out what the discoveries are. Mrs, 
Bloomfield Moore has discussed the subject in a book 
of nearly four hundred thickly-printed pages, but 
the more one reads the more at sea one gets. This 
obscurity is not from lack of illustration, for she 
prays in aid almost every writer of ancient or 
modern times. Herodotus, Pliny the Younger, Kant, 
Fichte, Buckle, Balzac, Ouida, Marie Corelli, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Hervey, are all unequally 
yoked together in the narrow compass of a few lines. 
She crowds her page with hosts of obscure names, 
and with excerpts from many obscure journals, and 
yet she gets “no forrader.” The extracts, whether 
true or not, are always irrelevant. We have much 
of the sloth and ignorance of man, of the undis- 
covered wonders and powers of Nature, of the cold- 
ness and contempt with which the bearers of fresh 
truth are ever greeted; all of which is an obvious 
begging of the question. Mrs, Bloomfield Moore 
must answer “ What has Mr. John W. Keeley done 
to make himself remarkable?” As long ago as 1874 
he was alleged to have discovered a new motor- 
power. He “evolved almost instantaneously, ac- 
cording to the united report of those who were 
present, a substance having an elastic energy 
varying from ten to twenty thousand lbs. per square 
inch, and instantly discharged or liberated it into 
the atmosphere without the evolution of heat on its 
production or of cold on its liberation.” Hereupon 
certain ingenious speculators promoted the “ Keeley 
Motor Company.” They had three-fourths of the 
stock for their trouble, and Mr. Keeley about a 
seventh of the remainder. Only four hundred shares 
out of twenty thousand were left to be honestly 
subscribed for. The promoters forthwith proceeded 
to, what is termed in the picturesque language of 
Wall Street, “unload their stock,” which sank well- 


nigh to zero, and the company fell into difficulties 
from which it has never recovered. 

Long afterwards, in 1890, Keeley was threatened 
with imprisonment for obtaining money under false 
pretences—viz., that he had ceased trying to produce 
this wonderful motor-engine, on whose account the 
company had been formed. Before this the Phila- 
delphia Ledger had clamorously demanded that he 
should harness his motor to do some useful work, 
a demand which Mrs. Moore gently rebukes. Hope 
seemed to revive when, in 1885, it was announced 
that Keeley had imprisoned ether, and that “heat, 
steam, electricity, magnetism, are but crude anti- 
types of this new discovery.” Nay, asked one, “ How 
shall iron and steel stand before the power which 
builds up and clasps the very atoms of their mass ?” 
Keeley had his answer ready. He had projected a 
vibratory machine which he called a Liberator, “ its 
purpose being to liberate the etheric force,” which 
again is the primal force from which all the forces 
of nature spring. ‘“ This force can produce a pressure 
ranging from 8,000 to 30,000 lbs. per square inch.” 
The system is liable to infinite developments, “ thus, 
disease is merely a disturbance of equilibrium 
between positive and negative forces.” This dis- 
turbance the etheric force will promptly readjust. 
Again, it may be used to cure insanity (“an antag- 
onistic molecular bombardment,” it is lucidly ex- 
plained) and to propel an air-ship. The progress of 
this vessel “ought to be about 500 miles an hour, 
and passing through a cyclone the air-ship would 
be unaffected by it.” Alas! that Keeley’s story 
should afford one other illustration of the Biblical 
saw as to the dishonour of prophets. In the 
course of some proceedings against him, he 
was committed to prison for contempt of court, 
and under the sensational heading, “ Keeley’s Sunday 
in Gaol,” a Philadelphia journal tells how “ Inventor 
Keeley spent a quiet Sunday in Moyamensing 
Prison.” When Morning Service began, some 
accommodating turnkey threw open the iron doors of 
his cell: he was observed “to drink in with rapt 
attention the soft peals of the organ, and the melody 
of the choir.” In theafternoon many persons sought 
admittance. But on Sundays prisons are forbidden 
ground even to the interviewer. “A young man 
with a pallid face lingered.” He was, it seems, “ an 
inventor himself,” and had “been waiting for eight 
years for a patent from Washington.” He assured 
the evidently impressed minions of authority “ that 
Keeley reminded him of Galileo who was thrown ina 
dungeon because he said the world moves,” a beauti- 
ful and pathetic sentiment, though totally lacking in 
historic accuracy. A writ of Habeas Corpus from the 
Supreme Court speedily released him from his 
awkward position. 

It cannot be said that the population of America 
are unanimous in their admiration of Keeley or his 
discoveries. “Of course, everyone is looking for a 
trick where Keeley is concerned,” brutally says a 
Baltimore man; and our authoress mournfully re- 
cords that when Sir William Thomson (as he then 
was) and Lord Rayleigh visited America, nothing 
could induce them even to visit Mr. Keeley or his 
Liberator. He has indeed a band of devoted dis- 
ciples, like Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, who has not 
merely given much time, but large sums of money 
to the propagation of his ideas. Whether Keeley 
himself be but a vulgar quack, or deceives himself 
before he deceives others, it is of no importance to 
inquire. The whole thing, theory and results alike, 
is palpable rubbish, and this is the only safe con- 
clusion of the matter. 


FICTION. 


*LisBETH. By Leslie Keith. In 3 vols, London: Cassell 


& Company, Limited. 
SucnH a book as “’Lisbeth,” the new work by 
the author of “The Chilcotes,” is calculated to try 
not merely the capacity, but the nerve of the 
The critic must be a bold man who 


reviewer. 
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ventures, when coming across a work by a com- 
paratively unknown writer, to pronounce it at once 
@ supreme success, Yet this is the verdict that 
one reviewer, at least, feels constrained to return 
with regard to “’Lisbeth.” In all the fiction of the 
past year, no book more thorough and conscientious 
in workmanship than this has been added to the 
national store of fiction. Nor is there one which 
bears more unmistakably upon its face the signs 
of long travail, of patient labour, and of un- 
swerving devotion to the canons of literary art. 
“’Lisbeth” may not become a popular success, 
though we see no reason why it should fail to secure 
@ genuine public triumph. But, whether popular 
or the reverse, the work is at least one of which 
its author will never have reason to feel ashamed, 
and which will be read and re-read with increasing 
delight by those who can appreciate a masterpiece 
in fiction. The reader will understand, from what 
we have said, that this is not a book of the im- 
pressionist school. Leslie Keith has reverted for 
her model to the older masters of the art she 
professes. Among living writers, Mrs. Oliphant is 
the one of whom she reminds us most constantly, 
but more than once in the perusal we find ourselves 
thinking of “Jane Eyre” or “Middlemarch.” If 
“*Lisbeth”’ is to stand alone, then we shall accept 
it gratefully as a most striking and powerful 
piece of imaginative work, worthy of a place almost 
in the front rank of English fiction. But if it is 
to be, as we may venture to hope, the first of a 
series of stories from the same pen, then it is hardly 
too much to say that a new force has made its 
appearance in the imaginative literature of the 
day. 
Leslie Keith resolutely confines her story to the 
class of people that the world dubs commonplace ; 
but, either from the closest observation of real life, 
or from some brilliant instinct of genius, she paints 
these commonplace lives in such a fashion as to 
make them as attractive as the most striking figure 
of romance could be. Certain daughters of a Scotch- 
man of the middle class have married and settled in 
London, where the sisters have met with varied 
fortunes. Isabella, the eldest, is the wife of Thomas 
Mackie, who, starting life as a journeyman baker, 
has become the owner of a score of well-known 
London breadshops, and the master of a handsome 
fortune. Another sister is a well-to-do widow. The 
third is the wife of a shiftless, good-natured repro- 
bate, who has sunk from a better position than that 
of the family into which he has married, and now 
lives upon the proceeds of the industry of his wife 
and daughter, who have converted the family home 
at Hammersmith into a boarding-house. The 
daughter is ’Lisbeth Niel, the heroine of the story. 
Yet another of the sisterhood, the youngest and 
prettiest, has become the wife of an attorney’s 
clerk, who, if he is steadier and more industrious 
than the shiftless Niel, is distinctly a member of a 
lower social order. To these sisters and their 
families, when the story opens, another is added. 
This is the widowed Euphemia Grieve, whose 
married life had been spent on the bare green slopes 
of the Pentlands, and who, sorely against her will, 
has been transplanted to London, old, infirm, and 
poor, in order that her last years may be spent near 
her sisters. The sketch of these sisters, with their 
family affections, their strong diversities of taste 
and opinion, and the constant squabblings which do 
even more than the bonds of kindred to keep them 
together, is one of the strongest things of the kind 
we have met with for manya day. Mrs. Mackie, 
by reason of her husband's wealth, and of the fact 
that she has one lovely daughter, Effie, who has 
been brought up in aluxury and refinement unknown 
to the rest of the family, takes the lead, though 
Aunt Jane, the well-to-do widow, whose chief func- 
tion it is to find fault with everybody else, is apt 
to dispute her supremacy. The poorer sisters are 
snubbed and kept in the background, only to 
assert themselves in the end right royally. The 


entrance amongst them of Euphemia Grieve, a 
mere peasant woman, bent and broken by a life 
of toil, and the sorrow of widowhood, furnishes 
the starting-point for a new series of incidents 
in the history of the family. To the great indigna- 
tion of her sister Mackie, Euphemia is bewildered and 
oppressed by the unaccustomed splendour of the 
former’s home, and after making vain trial of its 
ease and comfort, insists upon having a humble 
cottage that she can call her own. Hence come 
fresh bickerings among the sisters, and by-and-by, 
when it is seen that "Lisbeth is the only member of 
the family towards whom the poor old aunt turns 
for any real comfort, the girl is placed under a 
general ban by all save her own father and mother. 
Even Effie, her gentle cousin, the daughter of the 
rich Mackies, is forbidden by her parents to associate 
with her. Injustice, however, only seems to 
strengthen the noble spirit of the girl, and whilst 
she accepts the condemnation of her elders with a 
proud humility, in which there is no touch of bitter- 
ness, she allows nothing to divert her from her duty 
to the lonely old soul who has found in her her only 
comfort. The reward she meets with is not what 
the world would anticipate. The dying Euphemia, 
who has been believed to be literally without a 
penny, a few hours before her death entrusts ’Lis- 
beth with a hidden treasure of a hundred pounds, 
all in Scotch one-pound notes. It is a sum of money 
carefully hoarded by Euphemia’s husband, not for 
his own or his wife’s benefit, but for the repayment 
of a loan from a distant cousin, who had long ago 
disappeared. Unless that loan were to be repaid, 
the old Scotch shepherd and his wife could not have 
rested in their graves ; and so Lisbeth, the mainstay 
of a house from which poverty is never absent, and 
where actual want is sometimes known, is burdened 
in her youth with the possession of this money, and 
the sacred trust attaching to it. We must refrain 
from following the story through its many and 
ingenious developments. The reader will, of course, 
guess some, at least, of the sore straits and dire 
temptations into which ‘Lisbeth is brought by her 
possession of the hidden treasure. But he must go 
to the book itself in order to learn properly to 
appreciate a character which in its sweetness and 
nobility will bear comparison with any in fiction. 
We have shown the social milieu in which the story 
moves. It must not bé imagined that it is a sordid 
one, and there are some episodes distinctly romantic 
in their character. But all through the book the 
impression of a remarkable power is conveyed, as 
well as the sense of an undeviating adhesion to the 
truth. We get to know the characters as though 
they had been familiars of our own, and we seem 
to breathe the atmosphere in which they live. 
Sorrow and suffering and sore disappointment come 
to most of them as the years roll by, as they come 
to the majority of men and women. But the book 
in itself is not a sad one. It is permeated through- 
out by a healthy human sympathy and by an 
abundant flow of good spirits, so that the reader 
never grows weary or desires to reach the last page 
of the chronicle. The end, too, is satisfactory, and 
Lisbeth is not left without her full reward. But 
our readers must learn for themselves the fortunes 
of the different characters which are dealt with in 
this remarkable and fascinating story. 


JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


PRoFEsSOR HvUXLey’s affectionate tribute to his 
dead friend Tyndall in the Nineteenth Century 
gives a very agreeable impression of staunch friend- 
ship between two strenuous and singularly indepen- 
dent characters. Huxley and Tyndall were associated 
in the public mind as if they were “a sort of firm,” 
to use the expression of the former in this article, 
yet two men of more diverse mental constitutions 
it would be hard to find. They were diverse in 
everything, Huxley suggests, “ but strength of will.” 
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Perhaps these are the best conditions for friend- 
ship; at any rate, a feeling of the strength of the 
Huxley and Tyndall friendship is the most posi- 
tive and pleasing thing we take away from this 
article in the Nineteenth Century. There was some- 
thing ancient and classic about it, and something 
intensely masculine. Huxley, in the definition of the 
old shikaree, says Tyndall was a man to go tiger- 
hunting with, and one feels that Tyndall would have 
said the same of Huxley. They were friends of whom 
one can say of the other throughout the long 
struggles in “this wilderness of a world,” as Huxley 
- does— 
. .. mir so oft 
In Noth und Triibsal beigestanden. 


Friendships like this, between such men, are so seldom 
exhibited to the general eye, they are so refreshing, 
so much of the salt of life in this “ wilderness of 
a world,” that it does one good to hear of them. 
The Nineteenth Century, on the whole, is this 
month a fairly good number; but decidedly the 
reputation of a review of this standing is not served 
by so nauseating a concession to sensationalism as 
those “ Chats with Jane Claremont,’ by which its 
pages are this month again disfigured. It is the 
misfortune of greatness when it dies to breed as it 
were from its carcass all sorts of literary maggots: 
persons who publish private letters, who resurrect 
repented sins, who outrage the will of the help- 
less dead in a hundred ways. A more repulsive 
outcome of this sort of ghoulishness we have never 
come across than these leering conversations of an 
old woman of eighty with an unwholesome youth 
of twenty about her former adulterous liaisons. 
Anything viler than the whole tone of this Mr. 
Graham’s article it would be impossible to conceive. 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s “ Revolt of the Daughters” isa 
noteworthy article. Prince Kropotkin’s review of 
“Recent Science” might be taken as a timely illus- 
tration of the other side of the celebrated anarchist’s, 
but not less celebrated scientist's, personality. The 
King of Sweden completes his criticism on the 
Campaign of Charles XII. in 1712-13.—In the 
Fortnightly the third and last of “ X.’s” articles on 
Ireland occupies the leading place. The mystery 
surrounding the identity of the writer—or writers— 
is heightened by a note in reply to some criticism, 
which is signed “ The writer of the first ‘ X’ article” 
—as if the other articles were by different hands. 
The third article is as interesting, as_ brilliantly 
written, and as suggestive as the others. It illus- 
trates, by the way, the perennial fascination which, 
in spite of all the weariness it has caused us, the 
Irish question manages to exert upon the public 
mind. Who would have predicted that at the end 
of 1893 the sensation of the year amongst magazine 
articles would have been a series of papers on Ireland 
—papers containing no “revelations,” nothing es- 
sentially sensational at all, but simply criticism 
applied in a new way to the realities of the 
eternal problem? The explanation, of course, is that 
the problem—which is the most momentous, the most 
profoundly interesting, and the most fruitful of 
possible good or evil that ever engaged the British 
Empire—does possess men’s minds as no other does, 
and that it only needs their weariness to be conjured 
away by some freshness of treatment for those minds 
to show themselves intensely eager concerning all 
its issues. Mr. Coventry,Patmore in the Fortnightly 
has an appreciative criticism of the newest poet, 
Mr. Francis Thompson. Mr. Thompson is admit- 
tedly an “extraordinary person ”—scholar, crossing- 
sweeper, opium-eater, poet; and Mr. Patmore con- 
tends, with some discriminating reservations, that 
it is impossible to deny him to be a “new poet” 
—* one altogether distinct in character from that of 
the several high-class mediocrities who, during the 
past twenty years or so, have blazed into immense 
circulation.” He has qualities, says his admirer, 
which ought to place him, even should he do no 
more than he has done, “in the permanent ranks of 


fame with Cowley and with Crashaw.” There is an 
excellent article on the burning subject of football 
by “Creston,” who defends the roughness and risks 
of the game, bemoans the dominance of profession- 
alism, and advocates some change in present cus- 
toms with a view to checking this evil. He thinks 
the only real cure is likely to come by the present 
high pressure working its own destruction, but any 
change, however slight, must be for the better, since 
it cannot possibly be for the worse. “The True Dis- 
covery of America” is an attack upon Columbus by 
a person evidently of that order of minds for whom 
the belittling of greatness has a fatal attraction. 
The essay is not convincing, and it is to be feared 
that Columbus, in spite of it, will go on enjoying the 
glory which Captain Gambier assures us belongs to 
another. Mr. Lanin’s article on the Triple Alliance we 
allude to elsewhere.—One of the most interesting 
papers in a good number of the National Review is 
Mrs. Crawford’s account of a tour in North Italy. 
A very suggestive article is Mr. T. Mackay’s “ People’s 
Banks.” Captain Maude advocates a scheme of Im- 
perial insurance. An ad valorem tax of two per 
cent. on our ocean-borne commerce, he calculates, 
would give us twenty-four million a year to spend 
on the Navy, and the Navy would be transformed 
into a “ National Salvage Institution.” It is that 
already, we might remark, and the nation ought 
to be able to keep it so without reverting to the 
policy of restrictions upon trade. The editor of the 
Review has tried the experiment of getting four 
fashionable but intellectual women (the names of 
these pioneers are worth recording: Lady Frances 
Balfour, Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Miss Margot 
Tennant, and Lady Constance Lytton) to give their 
opinions on the novels of the month in place of the 
ordinary reviewers. It is an experiment worth 
repeating. The ladies do their work remarkably 
well, and some of them write with a most re- 
freshing pungency and humour. Their sound- 
ness of view, too, is admirable——In the Con- 
temporary that astonishingly versatile personage, 
the Rev. Mr. Haweis, now appears amongst the 
Mormons. He has recently been to San Francisco, 
where he met a Mormon elder whom he interviewed; 
hence, apparently, the article, which is a vigorous 
defence of the Mormons (the men, not their religion) 
against the attacks of their slanderers. There are 
several articles in this number on economic and social 
questions—perhaps rather too many, for the effect is 
somewhatstodgy. Butthereare, besides, someinterest- 
ing and timely contributions, amongst them Mr. Kar} 
Blind’s “ Rise and Development of Anarchism ” and 
Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s “‘ How to Preserve the 
House of Lords.” A very readable paper is Mr. 
Birrell’s on Wolfe Tone. Mr. Walter Besant con- 
tributes a réchauffé of discussions at the Authors’ 
Congress at Chicago, in which he advances severat 
of his familiar views. Amongst other things he 
ridicules the idea that literary property is “a 
thing of speculation and of chance, as if the 
publishing trade was one of pure gambling.” We 
are no champions of publishers against authors, 
but we are bound to say these performances of Mr. 
Besant do not impress us with their common-sense. 
If there was one thing known as a truism not 
merely to publishers but to authors, we should have 
said it was the baffling uncertainty of literary 
property. Not even a successful author can be sure 
when a book from him will not fall utterly flat; and 
of the work of authors who are not established, 
we think it may fairly be said that every 
second or third one published is a dead failure. To 
the authors these failures simply mean that what 
they produced and disposed of to the publishers was 
not literary “property”; to the publishers they 
mean heavy pecuniary loss and business risks—risks, 
in fact if not in intention, undertaken in the interests 
of literature, and against which the only guarantee 
of the publishers is the profit made on successful 
books.—The principal articles in the New Review— 
those on Anarchism—we have noticed already. This 
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review introduces some innovations with the present 
issue—amongst them illustrations and a short story. 
If the present issue be a fair specimen, the innovations 
ought to prove a success, for it is a particularly 
strong number. Though the cheapest, the New 
Review manages to be by no means the least of the 
monthly reviews. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. BapEn-PowE t has done excellent service by writing an 
authoritative and lucid “ Short Account of the Land Revenue 
and its Administration in British India.” His own “ Land 
Systems of British India” is too detailed and elaborate for 
ordinary persons who only wish to obtain within convenient 
limits a general but reliable account with illustrative details of 
this phase of Indian affairs. The appeal of the present volume 
is not merely to the general reader, however, for Mr. Baden- 
Powell has also kept steadily in view the requirements of the 
official class in India outside the Land Revenue Department, and 
forest officers and the like will find the manual an invaluable 
text-book. There is truth in the assertion that the man who 
really masters the intricacies of the Land Revenue System gains 
a greater knowledge of the inner aspects of Indian government 


‘than can be arrived at in any other way. The agricultural class 


which pays this revenue represents, according to Mr. Baden- 
Powell, about five-sixths of'she entire population, and therefore 
it will be seen at a glance that the assessment and collection of 
such a widely levied impost renders imperative an intimate know- 
ledge of the social customs of country life in India and the 
complicated methods of land tenure which prevail. No doubt 
there is only too much ground for the statement that though 
brief summaries of the * village community” in India and the 
operations of the land tax abound in historical manuals and text- 
books, they are too superficial in the majority of cases to be of 
the least practical use, and possess in some instances the further 
disadvantage of being absolutely misleading. Mr. Baden-Powell 
is therefore to be congratulated on the knowledge, skill, and 
eare which has enabled him to bring within the compass of two 
hundred and fifty pages so clear and comprehensive a survey of 
Land Revenue Administration in British India, and the forms 
of tenure on which it is based. The jurist and the economist, 
and Civil Service students, as well as that happily increasing 
class who are beginning in this country to take not merely an 
intelligent but a detailed interest in Indian problems, will find 
this succinct manual invaluable. 

Under the quaint title of “Some Memories of Books, Authors, 
and Events,” the late Mr. James Bertram, of Glasgow, jotted 
down, in the closing years of a life which ended in the spring of 
1892, a number of interesting reminiscences of the publishing 
trade in Edinburgh when the century was young. There was a 
time when the now almost forgotten Tait’s Magazine was a 
power in the land; and it was as an apprentice to its proprietor 
that Mr. Bertram began his career, in the year of the Queen’s 
accession. ‘Tait was a philosophical Radical of the old school, 
but his magazine, whilst it reflected his opinions, was more of a 
literary than a political review. Men of the stamp of Thomas 
de Quincey, W. E. Aytoun, Joseph Hume, Richard Cebden, and 
Sir John Bowring were amongst the more constant contributors 
to its pages, and at least two survivors of the old staff survive in 
Sir Theodore Martin and Professor Blackie. Journalism gained 
one of its most distinguished recruits through William Tait’s 
knowledge of men, for he it was that obtained for Alexander 
Russel, of the Scotsman, his first start in life. Slight as Mr. 
Bertram’s recollections of Thomas de Quincey are, they bring 
out in a simple and artless way the kindliness and courtesy of 
the “little gentleman, as polite as a prince”—to borrow the 
description of an Edinburgh cabman. De Quincey’s “ copy ” for 
the magazine used to arrive in all sorts of odd forms, and often 
by very unlikely messengers—sometimes it passed through quite 
a number of strange hands before it found its way at length to 
the anxious publisher. It happened occasionally that young 
Bertram was sent by his master to the lodgings of the author of 
the “ Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,”’ and here is a 


* A SHort Account OF THE LAND REVENUE AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
IN British INDIA; WITH A SKETCH OF THE Lanp TENURES. By 
B. H. Baden-Powell, C.I.E., F.R.S.E., etc. (Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press.) Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Archibald Constable & Co.) Demy 8vo, 
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J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (London: George Bell & 
Sons.) Crown 8vo. 8s, 
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Tue ConvERSION OF INDIA FROM PANTHNUS TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
A.D. 193-1893. By George Smith, C.I.E., LL.D., author of the 


Lives of Carey, etc. Illustrated. (London: John Murray.) 


glimpse of the man :—“ I was shown to a room, where I found 
Mr. de Quincey sitting, wrapped in an old cloak, cowering over 
the remains of what, judging by a liberal display of ashes, had 
been originally a good fire. ‘The ‘Opium-Hater, who had a 
strikingly beautiful face, looked pale and fragile, and no one 
seeing him would have supposed that he had still two-and-twenty 
ears to live. Shortly before Mrs. de Quincey had died, and his 
reavement was, as I heard him say to Mr. Tait, a ‘ source of 
ever-present grief’ to him. He looked sad and preoccupied, but 
received me with that gentle courtesy which never failed, and 
which was native to him; and which to a message-boy—often 
receiving pretty brusque treatment—was peculiarly grateful.” 
In after-years the office-boy became himself, in a modest fashion, 
a member of the literary calling, and often met on more equal 
terms the man for whom he had once fetched and carried. 
Even then “ no feature of Mr. de Quincey’s character was more 
marked than his evident desire to put his inferiors on a footing 
of perfect equality.” Gossip about the early days of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, were floating 
about the “trade” when Mr. Bertram was a brisk, ambitious 
young shopman in Princes Street. All the world knows that 
Archibald Constable was the publisher of the famous “ Buff and 
Blue”; but if we are to accept the detailed and apparently 
reliable statements of these pages, he played a still more im- 
portant part at the outset of the venture. In fact, Constable 
seems to have guided the impulsive prentice-hand first of Sydney 
Smith and then of Jeffrey, and to have taken upon himself in 
the tentative critical years of the enterprise to “ edit the editor.” 
Other Scottish celebrities great and small, and notably William 
Blackwood, Charles Mackay, “ Christopher North,” Lord 
Robertson, and W. and R. Chambers, figure in these slight, 
random, but vivid recollections of society in the grey metropolis 
of the North fifty years ago. 

Dr. Philip Muskett, of Sydney—one of the most distinguished 
———— of the island-continent—has just published a capital 
book, packed with shrewd hints and sound advice, concerning 
“The Art of Living in Australia.” The book starts with the 
assertion that one of the most extraordinary circumstances im 
connection with the Australian people is that they have never 
yet realised their semi-tropical environment, and Dr. Muskett— 
who, as senior medical officer in Sydney Hospital, has had 
ample opportunities of acquainting himself with physical evils 
consequent upon such Suleat~-de anxious to bring about some 
improvement in what he calls the extraordinary food-habits at 
present in vogue. The most densely populated portion of 
Australia lies just outside the tropics, and hitherto the inhabitants 
have, so far as food is concerned, neglected to adapt themselves 
to their climatic surroundings. Butchers’ meat is perilously 
cheap, and the poorer colonists in particular, who have not had 
too much of it in the Old Country, consume it in excess, with 
disastrous consequences to health. More tea is drunk in Aus- 
tralia in proportion to the population than in any other part of 
the oooh. On the other ond, Dr. Muskett points out that 
there has been no systematic attempt to develop the deep-sea 
fisheries of Australia; and in consequence, though fish swarm 
round its shores, it remains a high-priced luxury, and therefore. 
quite beyond the reach in an ordinary way of the rank and file 
of the people. Market-gardening is deplorably neglected ; and 
apart from the potato, cabbage, and tomato, scarcely any veget- 
able is cultivated on the broad scale. Salads are conspicuous 
by their absence on most Australian tables, and even the wine- 
of the country, which ought to be the national beverage, is. 
“almest-a curiosity.” Explicit directions for the management 
of the health and the supply of the table are given, and the book 
is one which all prospective dwellers in tropical or semi-tropical 
regions might consult with advantage. No doubt there is ground 
for the prediction that the coming race in Australia will, through 
foree of climatic influences, be more nearly akin to the inhabit- 
ants of Southern Europe than to its progenitors in the Old 
Country. 

More than twenty years ago Dr. Thndichum, in conjunction 
with Dr. August Duprés, published an exhaustive treatise on 
the origin, nature, and varieties of wine, and since then by 
Cantor Lectures to the Society of Arts and in other ways- 
he has won recognition as an authority. on the subject. . This cir- 
cumstance renders the present convenient ‘“‘ Treatise on Wines,” 
valuable, for it brings within manageable compass the principles 
of viticulture, general and special; explains the geographical 
distribution of vineyards in the northern hemisphere ; discusses 
the mineral constituents of the vine, and their relation to those 
of the soil; deals at considerable length with the different 
modes of cultivating the fruit in various quarters of the globe ; 
and describes the processes and methods by which a great 
variety of vintages are secured. The diseases of vines and their- 
treatment is also considered, and the special characteristics of 
the wines of the Gironde, Roussillon, Languedoc, Beaujolais, 
Burgundy, Champagne, Moselle, Xerez, Alto Douro, Asti, and 
other famous districts are passed in rapid review. 

The latest volume of the “ Pitt Press Shakespeare” is A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, edited, with a scholarly introduction, 
brief but clear explanatory notes, and a mek and copious. 
glossary, by Mr. Wilson Verity, who is honourably known by 
the skill and patience which he has displayed as an annotator in 
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that standard book—or, more correctly, series of books—‘ The 
Cambridge Milton for Schools.” The same high qualities of 
critical and discriminating scholarship reveal themselves in this 
admirable exposition to Shakespeare’s fairy-play. 

If anyone is qualified to trace the annals of missionary work 
in India it is Dr. George Smith, the biographer of William 
Carey and Henry Martyn, and that later philanthropist and 
scholar, Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay. Attempts at “The 
Conversion of India” to the Christian faith were made by the 
Greeks through the Nestorians, and by Rome through the 
Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans, long before the churches 
of the Reformation took up the difficult task on other lines. 
The first historical missionary of Christianity to the peoples of 
India was Pantenus, a Greek Stoic, and Principal of the 
Christian College of Alexandria, who, in the closing years of the 
second century, proceeded to India in order that he might, in 
Jerome’s words, preach Christ among the Brahmans. After- 
wards Rome took up the work and summoned the nations of the 
East to bow to its sway; but, as Dr. Smith points out, Christi- 
anity yielded first to Buddhism and then to Mohammedanism, 
which travestied its ritual, borrowed its ethics without the 
motive power, and opposed its root ideas, until the Christian 
became in India little better than a revised version of one or 
other of the Brahmanical castes. The work of Francis Xavier 
and his successors is described, and afterwards the endeavours 
of the Reformed Churches—first of the Netherlands, then of 
England, and finally of America. We have, ay said 
enough to indicate the broad lines on which the scholarly—and, 
indeed, statesmanlike—survey is based. Dr. Smith has himself 
known India intimately for the space of forty years, and he 
altogether refuses to look at the problem presented by the con- 
version of India with the eyes of the pessimist:—“ We who 
began our Indian career in 1853, who witnessed the Mutiny of 
1857, took part in the reorganisation of the administration of 
1858-1861, and rejoiced in the increase at that time of missionary 
efforts, would have pronounced it incredible that, ten years 
before the end of the nineteenth century, there would be more 
Christians than Sikhs in India, and that the rate of increase of 
native Christians in the martial races of the Punjab, Moham. 
medan and Hindu, would be 300 per cent. every decade.” 
Although the one hundred and fifty millions of caste Hindus 
still present to Christendom a seemingly almost unbroken front, 
under the combined influence of western civilisation and 
Christian truth subtle but all-pervading disintegrating forces 
are at work, and the caste system itself is already so weakened 
that an “educated Hindu may now be anything, do anything, 
believe anything, and go anywhere if only he remains nominally 


within the fold”; and this easy compromise, though it proves 
nothing more, is at least a witness that the ancient faith, for 
better or worse, has lost its hold. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE conclusion of the Committee 
stage of the Local Government 
Bill was duly reached on Tuesday 
night, when one of the longest 
and stiffest bits of Committee work on record was 
brought to a successful close. Since then the Bill 
has been considered on the report stage on Thurs- 
day. The continuation of that stage was to be 
taken last night, and there is some reason to hope 
that the third reading will be carried in time to 
permit of the adjournment of the House to-day. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE compromise arranged by Mr. Balfour and 
Sir William Harcourt has worked well for the 
interests of the Bill and of the Liberal party; but 
the amount of friction it has caused in the ranks of 
the Opposition has been very great, as has been 
proved in different ways. Mr. Balfour’s authority 
over his followers has been severely shaken, and he 
himself has been weak enough to emphasise this fact 
by writing a letter to the Times, nominally in reply 
to one of Lord Grey’s acrid criticisms, but really to 
try to extenuate the offence he committed in coming 
to terms with the Government. We regret, for Mr. 
Balfour’s own sake, that he should have taken a step 
at once so unwise and so undignified. Clearly, how- 
ever, the irreconcilable element in the Tory party 
—a party which desires nothing better than to fight, 
with or without reason—is stronger than most people 
supposed, and Mr. Balfour has been compelled to 
bow before its manifestations of wrath. It is only 
fair to him to note that whatever may be his attitude 
out of doors, in the House itself he firmly and 
honourably upheld the conditions of the arrange- 
ment. 


WE are unable to comment upon the result of 
the Horncastle election, as it has not reached us 
as we go to press. There seems, however, to be 
reason for believing that the Conservative candidate, 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, has been returned. 
Even if no question had been raised in some quarters 
as to Mr. Torr’s fitness to represent the Liberal party 
at the present moment, and if the general circum- 
stances had been favourable, that gentleman would 
have found it a difficult, if not hopeless, task to turn 
the large Tory majority in the Horncastle division 
into a minority. As it is, his difficulties have been 


increased, not only by the question of his attitude 
with regard to Disestablishment, but by the weather, 
which has prevented many of the more distant 


voters being reached. There have, however, been 
many hopeful features in the contest. Mr. Torr 
himself has worked with admirable energy, and the 
enthusiasm of his supporters has been immense. 
That he was the popular candidate cannot be doubted, 
but the territorial influences on the side of his 
opponent have been formidable in the extreme. 


THE debate on the Featherstone riot which took 
place in the House on Wednesday afternoon was 
chiefly remarkable for the Home Secretary’s an- 
nouncement that he would consider the advisability 
of giving some compensation to the families of 
the innocent lookers-on who were killed by the 
firing. Generally, too, there was much lucidity in 
the spirit in which this question was discussed. It 
was frankly admitted by the most advanced of the 
Labour members that the Government had no alter- 
native in the circumstances but to send the forces of 
the Crown to uphold the law when requested to do 
so by the local authorities, and that the military had 
no alternative but to quell the riots as promptly as 
possible. The secret of the mismanagement, it 
was recognised, lay in the character and con- 
stitution of the local authorities, and that is the 
direction in which reform must proceed. Mr. Asquith 
pointed out that though in favour of granting 
compensation in this case, he was not legally bound 
to do so, for every man who remains in the 
streets, however innocently, after the Riot Act is 
read is held guilty of unlawful assembly. How 
different the procedure of a Liberal Government in 
this whole matter to that of their predecessors, as 
exemplified at Mitchelstown! There three innocent 
people were killed by a panic-stricken mob of police, 
who had first attacked without warning a lawful 
public meeting. No Riot Act was read, no com- 
mission of inquiry was granted, no compensation 
was given to the families of the dead, but one police- 
man who was injured received an enormous award 
of £4,000, which was levied off the district. 


Mr. RxHopEs has made another speech to his 
admirers in Cape Town which his best friends in 
this country will be the first to deplore. Every 
allowance must be made for human nature in Mr. 
Rhodes as in other persons, and we do not pretend 
to be surprised by the extreme anger which he 
manifests against those who have criticised his 
policy and acts most severely. But he has fallen 
into the grave mistake of supposing that he is 
stronger not only than public opinion in England, 
but than the Imperial Government itself. A few 
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more speeches like that, in which he hurled de- 
fiance against his antagonists at home, and crudely 
threatened Great Britain with the open hostility 
of the South African colonies, and he will be un- 
done. We trust that it was only under the 
influence of some abnormal excitement that he 
indulged in this foolish bluster. If it were to 
indicate anything like a settled policy on his part, 
the end of his career not merely as statesman, 
but as adventurer—to use the word in its legiti- 
mate and inoffensive sense—and financier, would 
be at hand. 


Str MorRTIMER DURAND has arrived in London to 
report to the Imperial Government the result of his 
mission to the Ameer. Sir Mortimer is accompanied 
by Mr. Pine, of Cabul, the Englishman most com- 
pletely in the confidence of Abdurrahman, so that 
the opportunity which Downing Street now has of 
obtaining a vivid conception of the situation in 
Afghanistan is quite unique. There is one result 
which we hope will follow from Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s report—that is an invitation to the 
Ameer to visit England. He has long wished to 
do so, but for one reason or another — chiefly 
the desire of the Indian Government to repress 
Abdurrahman’s ambition to be treated as an 
independent sovereign—he has been snubbed rather 
than encouraged when he expressed his wish. The 
situation has now greatly changed: the Indian 
Government has learned the mistake of its estimate 
of the character and position of the present Ameer, 
and a new theory of dealing with him prevails. An 
invitation to visit us, extended to him by the Queen 
through the Imperial Government, with all the 
honour possible, would have an excellent effect, and 
would be a suitable crowning to the understanding 
effected through Sir Mortimer Durand. 


Hore must at last be abandoned of Major Wilson 
and the gallant little band who plunged into the 
bush several weeks ago in pursuit of the Matabele 
king. In Wilson, who was a young Scotsman, the 
Chartered Company seems to have lost one of those 
able and dashing officers whom the circumstances of 
these pioneer wars always bring to the front, and 
the men who followed him on his daring enterprise 
were all picked men, so that the loss is a bad one in 
every way. It is to be noted that in the unfortunate 
encounter in West Africa, reported this week, 
promising officers of this type were lost on both 
sides. Captain Lendy on our side was a young man 
of remarkable enterprise, resource, and daring; and 
young Maritz, the ill-starred commander of the 
French force, appears to have justified his friends in 
entertaining great hopes of his future. 


THE elections to the French Senate are 

ABROAD. chiefly notable as reducing still further 
the numbers of the irreconcilable anti- 
Republican minority. Fourteen seats formerly held 
by members of that minority were among those 
vacated. Only ten of the outgoing fourteen, how- 
ever, presented themselves for re-election, of whom 
one rallied to the Republic, and only five of the nine 
were returned—all of them in the Cétes du Nord, 
the easternmost of the Breton departments. But in 
Finistére, which is more Catholic and more Breton, 
the Republicans win a seat; so also in Calvados, an 
Orleanist stronghold, in Charente, where the Bona- 
partists have long been dominant, and in Aveyron. 
The Radicals win five seats in all from the Moderate 
Republicans. One of their successful candidates (at 
Algiers) is described as a Radical Socialist. M. 
Floquet has triumphed over his Socialist opponent, 
M. Longuet, in the Department of the Seine; M. 
Waddington, most unfortunately, has been beaten 
in the Aisne by a strong local candidate, who is also 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the iorzign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wag-s. 


a Radical. But, taken as a whole, the Republic has 
every reason for satisfaction, both with the tendency 
shown and the type of candidates elected. 


THE Session of the French Chambers which 
opened on Tuesday is intended to be strictly a 
business session, beginning with a Bill for the con- 
version of Four anda half per Cent. Rente, and going 
on to such questions as the renewal of the privileges 
of the Bank of France and the revision of the taxes 
on wines and spirits. It is probable that the Chamber 
will shortly again contain Count Albert de Mun. 
He has been adopted by a majority of nearly five to 
two by a Conservative and clerical caucus in the 
district of Finistére, which includes St. Pol de Léon, 
a district hitherto represented by an irreconcilable 
Monarchist of the bluest Breton blood; and though 
the partisans of the old régime receive his candida- 
ture with indignation, and a rival candidate, a 
Legitimist, is to present himself, there can be little 
doubt as to the result. 


On Wednesday afternoon, after a very brief trial, 
Vaillant, the author of the explosion in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the 9th of last month, was convicted 
and condemned to death. The defence of his counsel, 
which was ingenious and produced a considerable 
impression, cast upon Society the responsibility for 
his career of crime, and did what could be done by 
way of extenuation. Vaillant himself read a docu- 
ment denouncing the present organisation of Society, 
and repeatedly declared that his aim was not to 
commit homicide, but to terrorise. For him, how- 
ever, we imagine, little pity will be felt here, 
though sympathy is appearing in unexpected 
quarters in France. He was an habitual criminal, 
essentially one of the “residuum” according to 
the latest scientific definition of it, who could 
not stick to honest work, and therefore drifted 
into crime—extenuating his deeds by the common- 
places of Anarchic theory. Such men, it is well to 
remember, would be a standing difficulty of any 
Socialised state; and we do not feel at all sure that 
a jury groaning under Socialist tyranny would 
convict so readily as a jury of Paris bourgeois. 


Ir is difficult to make out precisely what is 
happening in German politics, but there has seemed 
during the past week to be a drift towards com- 
promise between the “ Agrarians”’ and the Govern- 
ment. We have had, indeed, an emphatic assurance 
(now officially contradicted) from a Berlin Liberal 
paper, which is usually well informed that early 
last week the Chancellor tendered his resignation 
and the Emperor declined to accept it; but the 
reason assigned was not the hostility of the Country 
Party, or the intrigues of Herr Miquel, but the 
severe check which the colonial policy of Germany 
has just received by the remarkable mutiny of native 
troops in the Cameroons. How this affects Count 
von Caprivi it is not easy to see. 


In home politics, on the other hand, though, as 
we noted last week, Herr Miquel has had to drop his 
ingenious plan for raising a much larger sum than is 
necessary by Imperial indirect taxation and devoting 
the surplus to the repayment of the matricular 
contributions made by the several States to the 
expenses of the Empire, still the Catholic Centre, 
and in particular the Bavarians, are said to be ready 
to support a modified scheme, which will include the 
Bourse tax, and, we suppose, the tax on cheques 
and receipts, but will deal in a less drastic and 
vexatious way with tobacco and wine. But they 
will not support the tobacco tax as it stands in the 
Bill introduced on Thursday, or the proposed tax on 
wine either: and as they hold the balance of parties, 
the Government must make some concession to their 
views. Again, Count von Caprivi has replied rather 
favourably to a memorial from distressed Prussian 
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“agrarians” urging bimetallism and the abolition 
of “certificates of origin” of corn exported: These 
certificates enable the exporter of corn imported 
from abroad to claim drawback, and therefore 
facilitate the transit trade. Their abolition will 
entitle any corn exported to drawback, and there- 
fore there will be a bounty on the export of home- 
grown corn. If this concession takes place and the 
bimetallists are quieted by a fresh inquiry into 
the causes of the fall in silver, as the Chancellor 
promises, the Country Party may find it easier to 
accept the commercial treaty with Russia, which 
appears to be fixed in outline, though the mass of 
detail in its provisions necessarily delays the final 
settlement of the text. 


THE risings in Sicily have not amounted to open 
organised revolution; but it has seemed at times as 
if that culmination were not far off. Seven thousand 
fresh troops have been sent to the island; the state 
of siege has been proclaimed (with very doubtful 
legality), and military tribunals set up to deal with 
disturbers or inciters to disturbance. There have 
been a few more conflicts, and the total of the slain 
so far amounts to no less than 150. Of course, the 
wildest reports have been in circulation—some of 
the most insane and most pernicious unfortunately 
being set about by the semi-official Press. England 
—stimulated thereto by petitions from various 
localities in the island—is to do as she did during 
the Napoleonic wars, and assume the protectorate 
of the island. Presumably the authors of this 
report expect Sicily to be a second Cyprus and our 
assumption of the protectorate a conspicuous 
mode of entrance into the Triple Alliance. Again, 
French gold and agents of the French Foreign Office, 
we are told (semi-officially !), are at the bottom of all 
the disturbance. French troops are being concen- 
trated in Tunis; and as Italian troops are perforce 
being drawn off from the French frontier, the way 
is left open for a French invasion. This is the kind 
of pitiable invention that passes current in semi- 
official circles in Italy as authentic news. There is 
less glaring absurdity in the theory that German 
and other foreign Socialists are assisting the Fasci— 
a theory supported by the report of the seizure of 
correspondence and Socialist literature. But it may 
be remarked that Socialists generally have not much 
money to spare, and that Revolutionists who cannot 
read are hardly the kind of students on whom sane 
persons would shower broadcast the works of Karl 
Marx. 


In fact, the risings are a much more simple affair 
than the coffee-house babble of Italian politicians 
indicates. A people who carry along with a Socialist 
banner not only the portraits of the King and Queen, 
but (as at Santa Caterina last week) a crucifix, cheering 
for these emblems at intervals, have a good deal to 
forget before reaching the “ advanced” standpoint of 
modern German Socialism. The Sicilian agricultural 
labourer—according to an excellent and impartial 
authority—earns about fivepence or sixpence a day, 
on the average, for some 200 days in the year. The 
taxation on food alone takes from this pittance in 
some districts eight francs per head of population 
perannum. Just before the riot at Valguarnera— 
so the story goes—a man tried to pass the octroi 
with vegetables on which the duty was threepence- 
halfpenny. He had only threepence, and the 
officials promptly detained his coat as security for 
the balance. There are two thousand noble families 
—seventy of them ducal—belonging to the island, 
many absentees, and all living on rent. Under these 
circumstances we need hardly look either for the in- 
fluence of the French Government or the dead hand 
of Karl Marx. Unfortunately, the neighbourhood of 
Bari has just witnessed two riots of the Sicilian 
type; the Marches are nearly as bad; Sardinia 
appears to be, if anything, worse off than Sicily; 
and the condition of Tuscany is unsettled. 


THINGS are in a very bad way, meanwhile, at the 
Italian Treasury, and no definite plan appears as yet 
to be formed by the Government. A forced loan on 
the lines of that of 1860 is spoken of, or a reduction 
of the interest on the State debt, or more tamper- 
ing with the currency, or (as an anti-climax) a 
match monopoly. Economies seem to have been 
carried too far in some directions already—there are 
companies of infantry now numbering fifteen men, 
batteries of artillery with five men to work the guns, 
cavalry regiments without enough troopers to attend 
to the horses, and the army has been for some time 
maintained on the military stores accumulated by 
former War Ministers. 


AT last the American House of Representatives 
can look forward with confidence to the passage of 
the Tariff Reform Bill before the close of the month. 
After many vain attempts to form a quorum last 
week, the recalcitrant Protectionist members were 
at last brought in last Monday by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and a “ guillotine” rule passed fixing Monday, 
January 29th, for the final vote. The Administra- 
tion and the Democratic party have no doubt 
immense difficulties to face. Business is practically 
little better than at the height of the silver 
crisis: one-fourth of the railways are in the 
hands of receivers; a million of working people 
are out of employment; and the Protectionists, 
of course, lay all the blame on the unsettlement 
caused by the prospect of the new tariff, 
insomuch that the workmen, even in Democratic 
districts, whom “ McKinley prices” had pretty well 
convinced of the inconvenience of high tariffs, are 
now becoming restive or going back to the ranks of 
the “ promoters of native industry.” Moreover, the 
trust monopolies, and the railway interests, and the 
tariff-fed industries generally, are an obstructive 
force of which the full strength has yet to be seen. 
The silver struggle, too, has brought a very serious 
division into the Democratic ranks, and though the 
President’s message on Hawaii by its elevated tone 
somewhat turned the general feeling in favour of 
the Administration, the unfortunate deadlock this 
week seems to be causing a certain turn of the 
current among the “mugwump” class of politicians— 
who, however, make more show to foreign observers 
in America than elsewhere, at the same time that 
they matter relatively less. Nevertheless, the 
Democrats look forward with perfect confidence to 
ultimate success; nor is there any reason to dis- 
agree with their hopeful views; though, as there is 
no closure in the Senate, the date of that success 
cannot be precisely fixed. 


WitH regard to Hawaii, we cannot but think 
that the President is entirely in the right. The 
great motive for territorial expansion—the extension 
of slave culture from the exhausted soil of the older 
States to new and virgin areas—was removed by the 
Emancipation Proclamation thirty years ago. The 
United States, even under a Protectionist régime, has 
no need for a colonial policy of the present Con- 
tinental type, and the demand of the new Republican 
Chauvinists for a naval base in the Pacific may fairly 
be set aside. The population of Hawaii—natives, 
coolies, and half-caste Portugues2 six -sevenths 
of it—is an infinitely less promising material for 
Republican institutions than the “ greasers” of 
New Mexico or the French-Canadians of Quebec, 
or even the negroes of the South Carolina seaboard ; 
and the notion of a dependency permanently 
governed like a Crown colony is wholly foreign to 
the spirit of American institutions. The Provisional 
Government can. hardly be taken seriously, and the 
restoration of the Queen on proper conditions is the 
only course open. The President has remitted the 
matter to Congress. But we can hardly suppose 
the majority will differ from him. 
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On Tuesday it was reported that Marshal Peixoto 
had resigned the Presidency of the United States of 
Brazil, and virtually terminated the struggle with 
the insurgents. The report has received official 
confirmation, but the view suggested by such 
information as has previously reached Europe is 
that it is premature rather than totally false. We 
recently referred to an inspired account of the 
schemes of the Monarchists, published by the Journal 
des Débats. This week the Figaro has published an 
article, purporting to emanate from someone closely 
connected with Don Pedro’s heiress, the Comtesse 
d’Eu, now living in Paris, which ridicules the state- 
ment of the Débats that she is the main obstacle toa 
restoration, and asserts that she would never stand 
in the way of her son. If so, his accession to the 
throne may not be distant, in spite of recent dis- 
claimers of monarchical aims among the insurgent 
leaders. 


THE celebration of Maurus Jokai’s 
LITERATURE, literary jubilee by his Hungarian ad- 
SCIENCE, etc. mirers has been one of the events of 
the week. No one who has ever 
travelled in Hungary and mixed with its inhabitants 
can have failed to be profoundly impressed by the 
enthusiasm which the mention of Jokai’s name never 
fails to evoke among his fellow-countrymen. Hun- 
garian literature is, alas! practically a sealed book 
to the people of Western Europe; but—possibly for 
that very reason—it is cherished devotedly by the 
Hungarians themselves. No living writer of their 
race enjoys a popularity like Jokai’s, though there 
are some others who do not fall far behind. Joékai 
himself has done much to merit the affection of his 
fellow - countrymen by that svirit of intense 
patriotism which not only shines through all 
his writings, but has been nobly exemplified in 
his personal life. It is a ,great thing for 
any nation to show that it is capable of doing 
honour to its great men, and the Hungarians in 
the demonstrations of this week have enjoyed the 
sympathy of every generous foreigner. To the 
English public Jokai is little more than a name. 
Yet certain of his books have already appeared in 
English translations, and have made a deep im- 
pression upon all who have read them. Their vivid 
deseriptions of scenery, their masterly analysis of 
character, the daring and yet delicacy with which 
they handle the deepest problems of life and passion, 
and the fine humour and broad human sympathies 
which distinguish them, long ago taught his English 
readers that Jokai was one of the great writers of 
our time. Those who wish to understand something 
of his genius would do well to read “ Timar’s Two 
Worlds,” “ Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” and “ Eyes Like the 
Sea,” recently reviewed in our pages. 


Lovers of Thackeray who did not happen to 
have any knowledge of his personal history must 
have been startled on Thursday when they read the 
announcement of his wife’s death. It was just thirty 
years last Christmas Eve since the greatest of 
Victorian novelists was found dead in his bed in 
his new house at Kensington. But for many 
years before that he had been deprived of the 
society of his wife, and his children of their 
mother’s care. The influence of the calamity which 
darkened all Thackeray’s days of prosperity and 
fame is to be traced in many of his writings, though 
it is but seldom that he makes any direct allusion 
to it. It is profoundly touching to remember that 
the poor lady who died this week never knew that 
the husband whose name now shines among the 
brightest of our age, and whose bust stands among 
the Immortals in Poets’ Corner, was anything but 
the poor and struggling author whose tender and 
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faithful companion she was in his days of trial and 
obscurity. 


At the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday 
evening Miss Flora L. Shaw—who began her literary 
career with a capital story for adults about children, 
and has since become more famous as a special cor- 
respondent of the Times—read a brilliant paper on 
Australia, which carries us back from these dreary 
days of bank failures and labour parties to an earlier 
epoch of colonial enterprise—an epoch of boundless 
hope and confidence and unlimited demand for 
European immigration. Miss Shaw repeats that 
demand, and accepts the division of Australia 
into a tropical and a temperate section, with 
the Kanaka and coolie problems that the working 
of the former involves, with a cheerfulness that 
hardly seems justified by the past history of coloured 
labour, whether Kanaka, negro, or Chinese. Nor is 
the problem of European immigration such a simple 
matter, even apart from politics. It is pleasanter to 
look at her glowing picture of the resources of the 
country, in which gold and silver and jewels in 
fabulous quantities are mere casual items, at her 
account of the fusion of classes in the irrigation 
colonies, and especially at her demand for increased 
intercourse between the various members of the 
Empire—Canadians and Australians, for instance— 
which was, perhaps, the most valuable suggestion of 
a paper full of instruction and attraction, if not very 
profound. 


THE Right Rev. J. S. Hill, D.D., Anglican 

OBITUARY. Missionary Bishop of Western Equa- 
torial Africa, had devoted himself to 

missionary work for many years in West Africa, in 
New Zealand, and at home, and his death, with that 
of his wife, will be a severe loss to missionary work 
in his diocese. Professor Forchhammer of Kiel 
was one of the most eminent classical archeologists 
of the time. Major Cavendish Fitzroy had done 
much work in connection with charity organisation 
and management in London. Professor Pierre van 
Beneden, of Louvain, had done much research in 
marine zoology. Baron Hanenawer was one of the 
group of architects who have transformed Vienna. 
Father Walford, 8.J., had been an Eton master, and 
was one of the earliest of modern mountain-climbers, 


SCIENCE, and more especially electrical science, 
has, with the death of Professor Hertz, lost one of 
her most prominent and eminent investigators, and 
one from whom much more important work was 
expected. Cut off at the early age of thirty-seven, 
there are few of us who could look back upon such 
a record as he possessed, his work having already 
marked an epoch in the history of his science. For 
his magnificent researches, by which he was led 
finally up to the climax of his investigations, the ex- 
perimental demonstration of magnetic waves, he 
came over to England four years ago, and received in 
person the Rumford Medal at a meeting of the Royal 
Society. To decide experimentally between Newton 
and Bernouilli as to the question of the propagation 
of gravity through a medium, nothing as yet has 
been done, and further, at the present time there 
seems really no indication of even a way for such 
investigations being pointed out. With electricity 
and magnetism, however, the case is different, and 
the anticipations of our great scientist, Faraday, and 
the beautiful theory which we owe to Clerk Maxwell, 
have been established in a brilliant manner, and ona 
sure basis of experiment, by him whose loss we have 
now so early to mourn. It was by sheer perseverance, 
as Lord Kelvin has said, in philosophical experi- 
menting that Professor Hertz was led to discover 
a finite velocity of propagation of electro-magnetic 
action and then to pass on to electro-magnetic waves 
in air, and then reflection. Professor Hertz himself, 
in referring to his own work, says: “Certainly it is 
a fascinating idea that the processes in air which we 
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have been investigating represent to us on a million- 
fold larger scale the same processes which go on in the 
neighbourhood of a Fresnel mirror, or between the 
glass plates used for exhibiting Newton's rings.” 
During the last twelve months electrical literature 
has been enriched by the fine volumes, both in 
English and German, containing Hertz’s electrical 
papers. These will form a handsome monument to 
his memory asa master in what Lord Kelvin calls 
the “nineteenth century school of plenum,” that 
is of one ether for light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism. 


THE NAVAL POLICY OF MINISTERS. 


HE statements published in the morning papers 
last Saturday, purporting to give the naval 
programme for the coming year, were not, as was 
mistakenly supp: sed, inspired or authoritative. At 
this moment no one is in a position to tell us what 
the new naval programme is to be; and for the very 
simple reason that the programme is not yet settled. 
The Admiralty has its own plans, no doubt. TheSea 
Lords have done their duty in advising Lord Spencer 
as to the steps which they believe to be necessary in 
order to place our fleet in a satisfactory position. 
But it does not rest with the Sea Lords, or with the 
First Lord either, to utter the final word on the 
subject. That can only come from the Cabinet as a 
whole, and the word has not yet been spoken. This 
being the case, it is still open to writers and speakers 
who are outside the limits of the Cabinet to do what 
they can to strengthen the national plea for an ade- 
quate reinforcement of our naval resources. Certainly 
there has been no period in recent years when it was 
more necessary tbat the Government should deal 
liberally with the Navy than it is at present. We 
are not alarmists, and we have no wish to draw too 
dark a picture of the state of foreign affairs. But 
no one can shut his eyes to the fact that the con- 
dition of Europe is not satisfactory, and that a grave 
crisis might occur at almost any moment, in which 
Great Britain would find herself involved. Besides, 
even if this were not the case, there are certain clear 
principles which ought to guide our naval. policy. 
These were set forth with great emphasis in the debate 
last month in the House of Commons, not by the 
speakers on behalf of the Opposition, but by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. “The Government agreed,” 
said Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth in his reply to Lord 
George Hamilton, “that the minimum standard 
strength of the Navy was equality with the navies 
of France and Russia;” and having said this Sir 
Ughtred went on to show conclusively that mere 
equality was not enough, but that, considering the 
special duties thrown upon the English fleet, it was 
necessary that it should be stronger than the com- 
bined forces of France and Russia. This declaration 
may be regarded as the charter of our naval policy. 
As to the proportionate superiority of the English 
fleet to those of the other Powers which the cir- 
cumstances require, opinions may differ. Sir Charles 
Dilke places it at five to three; but possibly his 
estimate may not be accepted by the Admiralty. 
Whatever ditferences may exist on this point, how- 
ever, the broad fact remains that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues have openly declared that there must 
be at the very least equality, and that there ought 
to be superiority, on the part of our Navy as cum- 
pared with those of France and Russia. 

Here, then, we know what the Cabinet must 
secure if it is to fulfil the declarations made on its 
behalf in the House of Commons. But some dif- 
ferences may arise a3 to the way in which the 
relative superiority or inferiority of our Navy to that 
of any other Power is to be ascertained. Nothing 


is easier than to confuse the issue on this point. 

We have seen how it may be done in the recent 

newspaper controversy on the strength of the Navy. 

Different writers take different classifications of the 

various ships, with the result that they are able to 

arrive at any conclusion they please. The alarmist 

thrusts all our ships that are not of the first-class 

into a lower category, but quietly iguores the fact 

that many of the so-called first-class ships of France 

or Russia are no better than those he has discarded 

from our own fleet. The trick may be played ina 

dozen different ways to serve a dozen diffsrent ends, 

and it is never played so openly as by the amateurs 
who pose as being able to tell us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth about the Navy. 

Fortunately there is one sure test, and oue only, of 
the relative positions of the fleets of Europe. It is 

the simple test of the expenditure on ship-building.. 
When we know what France and Russia are spend- 
ing in new ships we know what we have to spend in: 
order to maintain our naval supremacy. Now, we- 
are not left in any doubt upon this subject. Early 

last month we laid before our readers the figures 
which only found their way into the columns of 
the T'imes last week. Briefly stated, the expend- 
iture by France and Russia on new ships during” 
the present year will be five millions sterling. 

That means, if the priuciple clearly enunciated 
by the Prime Minister and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty is to be acted upon, that the very 
least that England must spend upon ship-building 
during the coming year must be five millions also. 
The alarmists will probably ask for more; but those 
of us who are satisfied that at this moment the 

superiority of our fleet to those of our rivals is 

adequate, will be satisfied with maintaining that. 
superiority without increasing it. It follows that 
the sum which the Cabinet ought to be prepared to 

give for new chip building during the coming year,. 
in order to maintain the principle which it has 
officially laid down, has been settled by our rivals,. 
and must be accepted by us, no matter what incon-- 
venience or sacrifice, the acceptance may entail upom 
us. There is yet another principle of naval adminis-- 
tration which will help to guide the Cabinet in 
coming to a decision as to the policy of the present: 
year. This also was clearly set forth in last month’s 

debate on behalf of the Government, the Minister 
who expounded it being the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir William Harcourt, throwing over the 

criticisms both of amateurs Jike the newspaper 

correspondents and of mere politicians like Lord 

George Hamilton and Mr. Forwood, declared that 

the only naval experts recognised by the Ministry 

were “ the professivnal sailors who advise one Govern- 

ment and another.” He could not have stated 

anything better cilculated to strengthen public 

confidence in the naval policy of the Ministry. The 

“ professional sailors’? who sit at the Board at 

Whiteball are men selected solely for their personal 

eminence, their knowledge of the Navy, and their 

wisdem in council. The country cannot ask more of 
any Government than that their advice should 

be taken upon naval matters by the First 

Lord and the Cabinet. To disregard that advice 

on a question so grave as that of the national 

defences would be to incur a responsibility whieh 

few men would care to accept. The Cabinet has, 

therefore, another imeans of testing the policy it 

ought to pursue in ship-building this year, besides 

the money tes‘. What do the naval experts declare 

to be the minimum programme which is required to 

keep us abreast of the nrogress in the French and 

Russian dockyards? When they have obtained a 

clear answer to that question, Ministers cannot be 

in any doubt as to how they ought to act. 
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It is of course manifest that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have a heavy task laid upon him 
if he is to provide the necessary means for carrying 
out such a policy as this. We deplore the necessity 
in common with all who will be called upon to con- 
tribute to the provision for this increased expenditure. 
But if the necessity exists, if the policy so clearly 
laid down by Her Majesty’s Ministers is a sound 
one, then there is no loop-hole of escape for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He must accept the 
inevitable, and make the provision which is demanded 
for securing the safety of the Empire. Happily 
upon one point he and his colleagues may feel re- 
assured. By no party will an appeal to its patriotism 
be more warmly received than by the Liberal party. 
The cheap patriotism which led the last Government 
to plunge into debt in order to meet the wants of 
the day has been repudiated not only by the Liberal 
leaders, but by the Liberal rank and file. In no 
quarter of the House of Commons will the demand 
for more money to meet the urgent needs of the 
Navy be more heartily responded to than on the 
‘Liberal benches. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
increased expenditure which further ship-building 
must entail will not be wasted. Every penny will 
be spent in this country, and a great part of it will 
go into the pockets of the artisans of our great sea- 
ports. These, however, are but minor considerations. 
The first and cardinal point in the policy of the 
Government with regard to the Navy is that “its 
minimum standard strength shall be equality with 
the navies of France and Russia.’ ‘The official 
spokesman of the Admiralty has promised that this 
condition shall be carried out, and the country 
awaits with confidence the fulfilment of the promise 

thus made. 


A LESSON FROM HORNCASTLE. 


ign exigencies of a weekly publication compel us 
to go to press before the result of the Horn- 
castle election has been announced. For our present 
purpose, however, this is not a matter of conse- 
quence. The chief point of interest in the contest 
between Mr. Torr and Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
unquestionably is the position taken up by the 
former with regard to Disestablishment, and the 
consequent movement of a section of Noncon- 
formists against his candidature. We have not 
concealed our own opinion that those who took part 
in this movement were making a mistake, and what- 
ever may be the result of the election, we cannot 
alter our view upon this question. The Noncon- 
formists of England have played so great a part 
in the political history of their country that any 
false step by them would be a matter of national 
concern ; and those who, like ourselves, not only sym- 
pathise with that party, but are practically identified 
with it in policy and aims, would deplore such a 
mistake far more than any outsiders could do. But 
it is well to point out that if the members of the 
Liberation Society have erred in their line regard- 
ing the candidature of Mr. Torr, they can plead 
many excuses for the mistake they have made. 
They can, for example, plead the action taken by 
other sections of the Liberal party, who have in- 
sisted that their own pet subjects should be made 
the test questions in the choice of candidates. As 
we have opposed in other times teetotalers and 
social reformers who have insisted that the measures 
in which they were themselves specially interested 
should form the exclusive tests of a candidate’s 
fitness, so we have felt bound on this occasion to 
oppose those Nonconformists who sought to come 
between Mr. Torr and the electors of Horncastle 


because he was not sufficiently advanced on the 
question of Disestablishment. This plea, therefore, 
on behalf of our Liberationist friends is not one to 
which we are able to attach much weight. 

The real excuse for their action is to be found in 
the position taken up by a great majority of Church- 
men. The Church in these times has become the 
Church militant with a vengeance. No longer 
content with ministering to the spiritual wants of the 
community, it essays through its ministers to control 
our political affairs, and to control them almost 
exclusively in the interests of one political party. 
In days which are still not very old, it was the habit 
of the pious clergyman to denounce the “ political 
Dissenter,”’ and to contrast him with his brother 
Nonconformist, who was not political but merely 
religious. The Church has changed all that nowa- 
days. The vast majority of its ministers, and we are 
afraid a not inconsiderable majority of its members, 
seem to have united for the purpose of creating a new 
body of political Churchmen. The Shibboleth which 
Churchmen of this class proclaim is identical with the 
Shibboleth of a narrow and reactionary Toryism. 
We admit that there are brilliant exceptions to the 
rule—exceptions to be recognised and honoured by 
all good Liberals—but the rule remains in force 
despite their existence. In how many pulpits of the 
Church of England is a word of sympathy with 
Liberal principles ever heard? And how often is 
the Liberal Churchman offended by being forced 
to listen to the deliverance of hot anti-Liberal 
harangues from the pulpit of the church in which 
he worships? No doubt there are clergymen who, 
holding strongly to the Conservative side in politics, 
are nevertheless wise enough and generous enough 
to refrain from making use of their pulpits as mere 
political platforms; but an enormous number of 
their brethren fail to imitate their wisdom and 
toleration, and strive on the other hand to do 
everything in their power to convert the Church 
organisation in a parish into a mere branch of 
the Tory organisation of the district. It is this 
spirit of growing political arrogance on the part of 
clergymen of the Established Chureh, this settled 
determination to regard Disestablishment as aheinous 
crime directed against religion itself, and to treat 
every member of the Liberal party as being in con- 
sequence little more than a criminal! in disguise, that 
has provoked the recent action of the Liberation 
Society. Again and again the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church have been warned by their best friends 
of the folly of the policy which they are thus pur- 
suing, but the warnings seem to have been in vain, 
until at last they have provoked on the part of a 
very powerful section of the Liberal party the move- 
ment of which we have seen outward evidences in 
connection with the Horncastle Election. 

We refuse to be any parties to the exclusion 
from the Liberal ranks of those men who are in 
sympathy with our principles on every question save 
that of Disestablishment. After all, we cannot 
forget that the Liberal party exists for something 
more than the Disestablishment of the Church, and 
we cannot consent to forego the assistance of those 
who on this particular question are not prepared to 
go so far as we do. But we cannot pretend to 
blame that section of our party which places 
Disestablishment in the forefront of its political 
programme, for striving by every means in its power 
to increase the number of Parliamentary representa- 
tives who heartily sympathise with its objects. 
Here and there a candidate like Mr. Torr may be 
accepted by a constituency because of his special 
personal merits, and the liberality of his senti- 
ments on every other question but that of the 
Church. Yet upon the whole it would be 
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well for the Liberal party, in every constituency, 
to secure, as far as possible, candidates who do not 
on this important question differ from the majority 
of the party as a whole. The cause of religious 
equality is, after all, a very great and a very noble 
one. It is daily advancing with steady strides 
towards an assured triumph. Already it has secured 
the adhesion of the official leaders of the party to 
the cause of Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales, 
and no man of ordinary sagacity can doubt that the 
time is not far distant when a similar adhesion will 
have been given to the cause of Disestablishment in 
England. Common prudence in these circumstances 
seems to dictate that we should as far as possible 
secure candidates who are prepared to advance with 
their party upon this question. Here and there 
exceptional cases may occur, like that at Horncastle ; 
but in the main we hope that the representatives of 
Liberalism in the House of Commons will be found 
among the supporters of the great movement, the 
object of which is not to destroy the National 
religion or to lessen the piety of the people, but to 
remove a grievous inequality and to relieve a great 
religious body from the fetters of State patronage 
and control. 


GOVERNMENT AS MODEL EMPLOYER. 


N R. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S resolution 
‘to adopt an eight-hours day in the War Office 
factories and workshops is one of the most striking 
—and will probably prove one of the most fruitful— 
illustrations of the methodsof the present Government 
in carrying out its programme for the amelioration of 
the lot of Labour. It should be read in connection 
with Mr. Asquith’s reply to Mr. John Burns on the 
subject of eight-hours shifts for dangerous trades, 
Both incidents are typical of a Government which, 
both by administration and by legislation, and 
without committing itself to unsound economic 
principles, has managed to do more during its 
eighteen months of office to improve the condition of 
the working classes, and to advance the development 
of democracy generally, than has hitherto been done 
in any eighteen years. The chief value of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s action lies in the fact that 
it is a spontaneous example set to employers of 
labour by the most conspicuous private employer in 
the Empire. As private employer the Government 
has undertaken an experiment the success of which 
—if it be successful—will probably determine the rule 
of three out of every four of the factories and work- 
shops of the English-speaking world. It has not 
acted until it had reason to feel tolerably sure that 
the move would prove a sound one; but having acted, 
and acted after so much caution, its proceeding 
will probably do more for an eight-hours day than 
the most drastic effort of legislation. Let this dis- 
tinction between legislation and voluntary action be 
well noted, for herein lies the true fruitfulness of 
the Government’s example. Great as is the im- 
portance we attach to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
announcement, and significant as are the facts on 
the strength of which it is made, the Government 
are no nearer to an Eight-Hours Bill by reason of this 
step than ever they were. Very possibly they are 
farther away from it; for if the voluntary applica- 
tion of the principle results, as Mr, Campbell-Banner- 
man and other employers who have tried it seem to 
think it will, in more work and better work being 
done at less co:t, as well as in greater happiness 
and contentment amongst the workers, the demand 
for an Eight-Hours Bill will inevitably cease in 
presence of the universal spontaneous adoption of an 


eight-hours day. We are all in favour of a working 
day of no longer than eight hours for most people, if 
it is possible to secure it. Eight hours is probably 
long enough for any man to work, even for the 
politician or the journalist, who, nevertheless, seldom 
works less than fourteen. But it is one thing for 
an employer to enforce the system in his own factory, 
and it is another thing to pass a law that every- 
body else shall do the same. It is one thing 
for you to work only eight hours, and it is another 
thing to prevent me working fourteen if I want to. 
These distinctions are wide and deep, and go to the 
root of our political philosophy. If we can secure 
the substance of an eight-hours day without over- 
shadowing it with the principle of an Hight-Hours 
Bill, it will be an achievement singularly in harmony 
with the methods of the British political genius. 
It will be entitled to be described as a triumph for 
that genius. We shall have obtained a great social 
and industrial reform, while preserving unimpaired 
—undisturbed by a most formidable and dangerous 
interference—that principle of individual liberty 
which we have always rightly regarded as the 
foundation of our civic stability. This is the direc- 
tion in which Mr. Gladstone, before the General 
Election, pointed to the Eight-Hours deputation the 
road to safe development—the securing of reforms 
by pressure from organised employees and the 
voluntary action of employers. We rejoice that 
the Government has taken a further and more 
practical step in showing the way, and we wish with 
all our heart that its courage may be rewarded with 
success. 

There is every reason to hope that it will be. 
The limited experiment already made at the Wool- 
wich cartridge factory justifies Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man in embarking on the larger enterprise with 
decided confidence. Moreover, the Government’s 
experience has been that of several other large em- 
ployers—some of them, like Mr. Mather, Mr. Brunner, 
Mr. Allan, members of the House—who have already 
put the system to the test. The fact that men come 
to the factory with, their breakfasts taken enables 
them to put a great deal more strength into theirwork. 
Indeed, it seems now generally felt that the spell of 
work before breakfast is a more or less wasted in- 
terval, The men seem to work with better spirit. 
under the eight-hours system, and their health is 
better. The result is generally such as that recorded 
in the Report of the Chemical Works Committee of 
Inquiry of one of the firms who, four years ago, 
adopted eight-hour shifts, and who report a re- 
duction of 49:6 in the sick-list, no reduction of 
wages, and no increase of cost. 

With regard to the recommendation of the 
Chemical Works Committee for the regulation of 
dangerous and continuous trades—trades where con- 
tinuous work is necessary—the Government purposes 
to take action a step beyond that of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman ; for it discriminates in the case of em- 
ployments which involve danger to the employed, or 
danger to the public (such as the railways), and in 
the case of child and female labour. It means to 
back up the recommendations of the Chemical Com- 
mittee by legislation. The Committee urges the 
adoption of eight-hours shifts in the alkali trades, 
and Mr. Asquith announces that next session he 
will introduce a Bill giving the Home Secretary 
power to regulate the hours of labour in these em- 
ployments. We trust that he will extend his 
measure so as to include all industries in which 
continuous labour is necessary. In many of these 
trades not technically regarded as dangerous the 
men now work inordinately long hours, and the 
case made out for legislative interference on their 
behalf is irresistible. 
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THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE—IN 
PATCHES. 


N discussing the terms of the compromise between 

the two front benches last week we reserved our 
opinion on the allotment amendments till we saw 
them in print. Since then Mr. Fowler’s new clause 
has been added, with amendments, to the Bill; no 
substantial alteration in it is likely to be made on 
report; and, if the Lords behave themselves, the 
clause practically in its present shape will become 
the law of the land. It may therefore be worth 
while to shortly summarise what the Local Govern- 
ment Bill would have done to heip the labourers to 
get allotments without this clause, and what it will 
do now. The drafting, as is unfortunately usually 
the case in any clause which has been the subject 
of a compromise, is not too clear, but one can with a 
little trouble make out the meaning. 

Without this clause (now Clause 10) the Parish 
Council would have had, and still will have, the 
power to make a representation to the sanitary 
authority, who by an amendment of the procedure 
which has hitherto been found so expensive and 
difficult, may acquire land voluntarily of their own 
motion, or compulsorily with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, for the purpose of allot- 
ments. The intervention of the County Council is 
no longer necessary, and the consent of Parliament 
need not be obtained to the order of the Local 
Government Board. There is to be no additional 
compensation on the ground that the purchase is 
compulsory. The Parish Councils will also be the 
managers of allotments where such allotments have 
been already or may be acquired. They will have 
power to let as allotments, on their own account, 
any parish lands, or to secure, through their repre- 
sentative trustees, the letting for allotments of any 
charity lands not held for ecclesiastical purposes. 
It cannot be said that these powers are paltry. 
When one considers the change in the character of 
the District Councils which will also be effected by 
Mr. Fowler’s Act, they may without exaggeration be 
described as of high importance. Getting rid of 
the County Council’s veto is especially useful, for 
the County Councils are generally Tory, and in those 
counties, such as Durham and the Welsh counties, 
where the Liberals have a majority, there is not 
much demand for allotments. But still the District 
Councils will probably find the powers of the existing 
Acts nearly as difficult to work, even as amended, as 
the Boards of Guardians have done, and in the course 
of a year or two their demand for further powers 
will come to the House of Commons with unanswer- 
able force. But Mr. Fowler had excellent reasons 
for not doing more in that direction at the present 
moment. He had the Parliamentary reason, to 
which he can hardly expect people outside Parlia- 
ment to attach the same force that he does, that the 
scheme of the Bill did not propose any alteration in 
the powers of Boards of Guardians, but only in their 
name and constitution. He had also the substantial 
reason that a general acquisition of land in large 
parcels by infant local authorities would be extremely 
dangerous. They would be buying in a falling 
market. Year by year rent in England has been 
decreasing. But the profits of farmers have been 
decreasing even more rapidly, and there is every 
reason to believe that rent must fall further still. 
Moreover, the capital value of agricultural land is, 
even in these days of two-and-three-quarter per 
cents., too high in relation to the annual value to 
be explained by purely economic causes. The social 
position of the squire and the power which he exer- 
cises over the village are still worth money; but 


these social advantages, like rent, are falling. And 
if the price of land acquired by voluntary agreement 
is likely to fall, much more is the price which has to 
be paid when land is acquired by compulsion—not 
merely for allotments, but for other public purposes. 
Lefore drawing a really good Allotments Bill, one 
ought to begin by amending the Lands Clauses Acts. 
To encourage local authorities to buy land recklessly 
at the prices now ruling for compulsory sales would 
be to play into the hands of the landlords. When 
in a future session the question comes up again, it 
will be time enough to consider whether the Parish 
Council or District Council ought to be the body em- 
powered to acquire the land. 

In the meantime, and as a temporary experiment, 
there are obvious reasons for preferring the method 
of hiring, though the reason given by many advocates 
of the clause—that the Parish Council could not get 
the money to purchase—has, indeed, little force, as 
the Parish Councils could borrow without much 
difficulty. The real question before the House of 
Commons—putting Mr. Chaplin aside—was whether 
the compulsory hiring clause is workable. The 
Parish Council is to be empowered to hire com- 
pulsorily, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board given after local inquiry, land for allotments. 
The term of hiring is to be not less than fourteen 
years. This is longer than the usual agricultural 
lease now is, but not so much longer as to create a 
grievance. It is shorter than the judicial term of 
the Irish tenant. A single arbitrator appointed by 
the parties—who will be the landlord, the existing 
tenant, if any, and the Parish Council—or, if the 
parties fail to agree, by the Local Government Board, 
will fix the terms and conditions of the hiring, the 
amount of compensation for severance, the compensa- 
tion to the tenant, and any other matter incidental to 
the taking of the land by the Council or the surrender 
thereof at the end of their tenancy. We lay stress 
upon these last words, because the fact that the 
Government inserted an amendment to the effect that 
on the determination of a tenancy the landlord need 
pay no compensation for improvements may give rise 
to a false impression. It is not of course their 
intention that the Parish Council shall, on renewing 
its tenancy at the end of fourteen years, find itself 
compelled to pay a higher rent on account of the 
improvements made by the labourers. But in the 
present tentative stage of the allotment movement, 
they think it better to leave it to the arbitrator in 
each case to formulate a suitable renewal clause. 
Nor is it true to say that no compensation is to be 
paid to the labourer by iis landlord, the Parish 
Council. The provisions of the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, 
(which must be distinguished from the Allotments 
Act of the same year) will apply. 

On another matter besides the granting of com- 
pensation Mr. Fowler has wisely left more latitude 
than would have been possible under a more complete 
clause. The Lands Clauses Acts are not to be 
applied just as they stand. The Local Government 
Board is to apply such of them as it chooses with 
such “ adaptations ” as it may prescribe. We hope 
to see that in the course of adaptation Mr. Fowler 
will be able to make some improvements, especially 
as to costs. It must not be forgotten that the 
present head of the Local Government Board has 
had as much experience in the working of the Lands 
Clauses Acts as any man in the House. 

Such briefly is the simple and, still better, the 
flexible machinery devised by Mr. Fowler for setting 
the labourers uponthe land. The Radical advocates 
of the labourers’ claims, however, made a struggle 
against the two Tory amendments which were part 
of the compromise. ‘The Parish Council, it has been 
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agreed between the front benches, may not, if the 
land is hired compulsorily, let to one person more 
than four acres of pasture, or one acre of arable 
land and three of pasture. Furthermore, the Parish 
Council may not allow permanent pasture to be 
broken up without the landlord’s consent. We 
should much rather have seen neither of these pro- 
visions in the clause, but we cannot agree that they 
are so important as Mr. Channing and others seemed 
to think. The ratio of pasture to arable land has 
for many years been increasing, simply because it 
pays better. And, while in his spare hours a labourer 
may make more money than a farmer out of a small 
arable plot, we are not by any means convinced that 
he will be able to make his plot pay him if it once 
begins to interfere with his regular employment. 
The second restriction is more important, and Mr, 
Logan had a fair case. In some places the labourers 
will find it difficult to get any arable land. But here 
again the real question is whether we should allow the 
Parish Councils to undertake, from sheer land-hunger, 
an experiment that would not pay. For most 
parishes, in most counties Mr. Fowler’s Bill will 
give all that is now required. It is not the limit of 
our aspirations, but it is a big step forward towards 
the ideal of the land for the people—in patches. 


THE COLLISION IN WEST AFRICA. 


OR a moment, when the news first arrived of the 

disastrous collision between English and French 
troops in West Africa, there was a thrill of painful 
suspense, and many asked themselves if by some such 
totally unforeseen incident as this the great con- 
flagration was at last to be begun. Four English 
officers and six men had been killed and fourteen 
men wounded in an attack delivered by French 
troops upon a British force on British territory. No 
news could well have been graver or more sinister- 
looking ; and there were not wanting publicists to 
give it the worst complexion: to suggest that the 
French commander acted deliberately, in pursuance 
of a policy of rivalry and provocation, and possibly 
under inspiration from home. It is instructive to 
notice this form of comment on the news, as an illus- 
tration of the morbid suspicion which now charac- 
terises the relations of European States, and the 
dangers which that suspicion, on its own account, 
is capable of leading tv. Happily the encounter, 
unfortunate as it was, turns out to have been purely 
accidental, and the result, not of a spirit of inter- 
national rivalry, but of the over-zeal of a youthful 
French commander, anxious to co-operate with the 
British force against a common foe. 

The story is nevertheless one of the saddest in the 
history of warfare. Two civilised Governments are 
co-operating (for that is what it practically seems to 
come to), in a savage country, against a particularly 
savage foe, when in the midnight their forces 
turn their arms against each other, and, in a con- 
fused, bloody scuffle in the dark, slay some of their 
most brilliant leaders. The Sofas are a tribe of 
fierce barbarians under the rule of a very able chief 
or Emir, who live by pillaging and massacring and 
burning out more industrious communities, and 
are said to resemble in many respects the marauding 
bands who terrorised the villages of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. The French have for some time past 
been driving them out of their possessions in Senegal, 
and in the hinterland which they hold to the east 
and north of Sierra Leone. But the Sofas had learned 
theadvantage of having two civilised Powersin rivalry, 
how ever friendly, occupying spheres of influence in 
their neighbourhood. Of late, when pursued by the 


French, they had adopted the course of retreating into 
British territory, where the French could not follow 
them—we having forbidden such intrusion, as the 
French had forbidden us from operating in their 
sphere when we recently had to deal with a similar 
state of things in Gambia. This situation could not 
last. The French local authorities urged the English 
to drive the Sofas back again; the Sofas, moreover, 
when they took refuge in British territory, began 
their plunderings and burnings and slave-raidings 
there; so that at length it was resolved to despatch 
a British force against them—partly in response to 
the French complaints and partly as a necessary 
measure to protect our own villages from Sofa 
depredations. This force, consisting of the Ist West 
India Regiment, detachments of the Royal Engineers 
and the Frontier Police, and a body of native allies, 
and commanded by Colonel Ellis, started at the be- 
ginning of last month, the French governor of Sierra 
Leone being apprised of its departure, and the most 
“cordial”? understanding on the subject prevailing 
between the French and English authorities. It 
was in his zeal to assist this expedition that Lieu- 
tenant Maritz fell into his unfortunate blunder. His 
mistake, all things considered, was not unnatural, 
He was at Tembi Kunda, on the borders of the 
British sphere, in command of a force of thirty 
Senegalese tirailleurs and twelve hundred natives. 
His scouts brought him word that there was a body 
of Sofas in the neighbourhood of Warina. He 
jumped to the conclusion that these were a wing of 
the Sofa army under command of a minor chief 
named Porokerri, who were escaping from the 
British with a view to effecting a junction with 
Samory, their Emir. He resolved to surprise and 
attack them. Being young, enthusiastic, and 
probably reasoning that as he was helping the British 
there was no harm in it, he did not stand upon 
the order of diplomatic nicety, but crossed the 
frontier. With considerable skill he made a forced 
march, and effectively surprised the supposed enemy 
before daybreak on the morning of the 23rd. But, 
alas! when he attacked, it was only to discover that he 
had come—not upon a body of Sofas, but upon the 
whole British expedition, whose formidable response 
drove him off after a desperate tussle, himself mortally 
wounded, and leaving ten of his thirty tirailleurs 
dead upon the field. Some critics have argued that 
though it was dark he ought to have been able 
to distinguish the British troops from Sofas. But, 
as the writer of an interesting description of the 
Sofas in Monday’s Times mentions, these tribesmen 
wear all sorts of uniforms, including those of zouaves 
and tirailleurs, and the darkness must have been great 
indeed when Captain Lendy and two of his con- 
stables were shot by their own comrades. Maritz 
was brought a prisoner into the English camp, 
where, before he died of his wounds, he explained 
his blunder. Colonel Ellis accepted his explanation 
at once without reserve, and he had him buried with 
military honours, together with the British officers 
who fell and the other victims of his unhappy 
mistake. The British commander, who appears 
throughout to have acted with consummate tact 
and according to the best traditions of military 
chivalry, furthermore sent word to the officer com- 
manding the French army at Kissi, informing him of 
the lamentable occurrence, and assuring him that 
friendly relations would not be disturbed thereby. 
These amenities will not be without their effect. 
They will help to make what might easily have been 
an ugly question a matter for sympathetic arrange- 
ment. France, who has lost one, and England, who 
has lost three gallant and promising young officers, 
are under the influence of a common affliction, and 
it only remains to decide which was responsible for 
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a sad mistake for the question of indemnities for the 
families of the dead to settle itself. 

With the particulars which we have received, 
there seems no room for any doubt as to where the 
responsibility lies. But the French Government is 
entitled to wait before expressing an opinion until 
it has received the reports of its own representatives. 
There is some delay in this, owing probably to the 
fact that Lieutenant Maritz was the only white man 
with his force, and to the fact that the French 
Government port is about twice as far from the 
scene of the conflict as Freetown. In the meantime 
the French Government—whose Premier has taken 
the matter out of the hands of the rather Chauvin- 
istic Colonial Office—is showing the best disposition, 
and the French press, with few exceptions, have 
received the incident in an admirable temper. We 
see in this occurrence no argument for or against 
buffer States, but it is a good reason for clearing 
up ail misunderstandings regarding boundaries and 
spheres of influence in this region as quickly as 
possible. This is the very country in which Lieu- 
tenant Mizon threatened to be the cause of so much 
trouble, and the sooner the ambiguities in which the 
Mizons find their opportunities are totally removed, 
the better it will be for all the interests concerned. 


FINANCE. 


HE City continues very despondent. The Trust 
crisis is not yet over, and until it is, it is natural 
that there should be apprehension. It is not 
probable, indeed, that it will cause serious mischief ; 
still, nobody can foresee what may happen. But far 
more important is the great depression existing in 
the United States. Trade there is exceedingly bad, 
and there are no signs of a recovery. The Govern- 
ment deficit for the current financial year is estimated 
at about 50 million dollars, or 10 millions sterling, and 
the reserve for redemption of the greenbacks is fall- 
ing very seriously. Again, the currency experiment of 
the Indian Government has not been a success up to 
the present, and the condition of Australia does not 
improve. In spite of all this, however, there are signs 
of a revival. The exports to India are on a very 
large scale, especially those of cotton piece goods, 
and Manchester, therefore, is doing fairly well. There 
are hopes, too, of an improvement in the iron and 
steel trades. The stock of pig-iron is exceedingly 
small, and it is argued that the new ships which the 
Government is about to build will create such a 
demand for iron and steel as must raise prices. In 
other directions, too, there are signs of a better state 
of things. Upon the Continent there is a very hopeful 
feeling, both in France and Austria-Hungary. The 
Austrian and the Hungarian Governments apparently 
are resolved upon pushing forward the currency 
reform, and the great operators upon the Stock Ex- 
change are looking for a further risein prices. Paris 
bankers are likewise very optimist, and are predicting 
a great increase in business, with a rapid rise in prices. 
In this country, however, foreign Government 
securities are not held now on anything like the 
same scale as they formerly were, and the activity 
of Paris, therefore, does not very much help the 
Stock Exchange, while the prospect of bad railway 
dividends adds to the discouragement. On Wednes- 
day the Metropolitan Company announced a dividend 
on its ordinary stock of only 24 per cent., compared 
with 3} per cent. at this time last year. The other 
dividends are likely to be bad also. But investors 
should bear in mind that the falling-off in the divi- 
dends is a result of the great coal strike, which inter- 
rupted business of all kinds, and should be merely 
temporary. That, indeed, much of the despondency is 
prompted by mere apprehension appears from the 
fact that the banks have all declared either the 
same rate of dividend or better dividends for the 


past half-year than they did this time twelvemonths. 
The banks, it is to be recollected, are mere ministers 
to the business of the country; and if the business 
of the country was so utterly bad as it is sometimes 
painted, it would be impossible that the banks could 
have done so well. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for 
tender as usual 50 lakhs of rupees in bills and tele- 
graphic transfers, but sold none, and it does not 
look as if the Council would be able to sell very 
soon. At the same time it is to be noted that the 
exports of rice are now beginning upon a large scale, 
and if the exports increase there ought to be a 
demand by-and-by for the Council's drafts. The 
price of silver continues fairly steady, and immense 
quantities are still being imported into India, China, 
and Japan. The City has been expecting all through 
the week an announcement that the Indian Govern- 
ment had decided to impose a heavy duty upon 
silver. Although there was some expectation that 
the rate of discount of the Bank of England would 
be reduced on Thursday, the directors made no 
change. The Bank rate is 3 per cent., and the rate 
in the open market is only 13 per cent. ; practically, 
that is to say, the open market rate is little 
more than half the Bank rate, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the City generally 
expected that the Bank directors would lower 
their rate in the hope of attracting some busi- 
ness. It is to be presumed, however, that the 
directors do not believe that the present abundance 
of money will continue. There is indeed a con- 
siderable demand for gold for the Continent, and 
the tax collections will now transfer immense sums 
from the other banks to the Bank of England. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that it may get control 
of the outside market much sooner this year than in 
ordinary times, and that it may be able thereby to 
raise the outside rate very nearly to the level of its 
own rate. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


AN. 6. The news from the West Coast of Africa 

is very serious. The danger which threatens the 
peace of the world at present does not arise from 
any desire for war on the part of the European 
Governments. All are sincerely wishful for peace, 
and none more so than the present Government of 
France. But it is in the temper of the agents who 
represent the French Government abroad that the 
real danger lies. What has happened now in Africa 
nearly happened a few months ago in Siam, and 
there are other quarters of the world where a 
Chauvinist French officer might at any moment 
cause a grave international complication. Happily, 
the able editors have kept their heads over this West 
African business, and, bad as itis, there is consequently 
reason to hope that it will not be followed by serious 
trouble. The announcement by Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman at which I hinted on Thursday was duly 
made last night. It was a great cowp, which ought 
to convince the working man that, after all, there is 
a real difference between a Liberal and a Tory 
Administration. The settlement of the eight-hours 
question by mutual agreement between employers 
and employed, is unquestionably the best of all ways 
of settling that knotty problem. But there are a good 
many employers who will scarcely bless the Govern- 
ment for its latest stroke of high policy. Members 
were laughing last night, at the House of Commons, 
over a story told by one of the Whips. The other 
evening Mr. Gladstone requested this gentleman 
to find him a pair. The Whip accordingly accepted 
the first proposal that reached him from a Tory 
member for an arrangement of the kind. “ Who am 
I paired with?” asked the Tory, at the same time 
pulling out his pocket-book to enter the engagement. 
“With Mr. G.” said the Whip, using the familiar 


abbreviation always applied to the Premier by his 
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colleagues. ‘“ Mr. G-e-e?” inquired the Tory, looking 
slightly puzzled. *“ How do you spell it?” He roared 
with laughter when the official replied, in a matter-of- 
fact way, “ G-l-a-d-s-t-o-n-e.” This morning's papers 
publish an account sent up from Devonport of the 
new shipbuilding programme; and the Pall Mall 
Gazette to-night mistakes it for an inspired communi- 
cation to the Daily News, which it politely describes 
as “the body organ” of the Prime Minister. I fear 
the newspapers have been misled. Whatever the 
new naval programme is to be, it has certainly not 
yet been settled between the Admiralty and the 
Cabinet. So Mr. Gladstone's holiday has been 
arranged for. All his friends are glad to know that 
he is going to the bracing climate of Biarritz, rather 
than to the tempting but treacherous Riviera, which 
has hardly seemed to suit him in the past. Under 
the care of Mr. Armitstead, most devoted and un- 
selfish of friends, his health and comfort will be 
thoroughly looked after during his brief holiday. 
The little dining-room at Cleveland Square, where 
more political dinners are given and more talk of 
men and affairs is heard than in any other house in 
Loudon, will, of course, be closed during Mr. Armit- 
stead’s absence. But,as Parliament will not be sitting, 
his usual guests will be absent also. 

Jan. 7. The first Sunday of 1894, and let us hope, 
for the sake of all of us, the worstalso. Keen frost ; 
the snow, black with the soot of twenty-four hours, 
lying as it fell in a South Kensington square, the 
Kensington Vestry having apparently broken down 
in its attempt to discharge its duties—possibly out 
of indignation at the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. A grey blanket of frozen fog, too, to 
complete the miseries of the unhappy Londoner. 
Altogether a suicidal day. Heard at the Club last 
night more about the famous compromise: as, for 
example, how Mr. Balfour remarked to Sir William 
Harcourt, when they exchanged the written state- 
ment of terms, “ Now, you and I will be the two 
best-hated men in both our parties.” But though it 
is true enough that the old Tories are furious— 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long in particular—at 
the arrangement, I find the resentment on the 
Radical side has suddenly changed to a feeling of 
exultation. Even Mr. Cobb jubilant, having dis- 
covered that the allotments compromise only refers 
to cases of compulsory hiring of lands, or, say, one 
per cent. on the whole. Find, as I expected, that 
yesterday's “naval programme” is nothing more 
than a newspaper correspondent’s guess. This 
morning’s paper full of the Sierra Leone affair, 
which happily promises to be less serious than one 
feared, owing to the confession of the unfortunate 
French officer who was responsible for the blunder. 
Much indignation in London at the idiotic comments 
of the Figaro and other Parisian newspapers ; people 
forgetting that the inferior French journalist is as 
ignorant of foreign affairs as a country cook is of 
the Pali tongue. 

Jan. 8. A Cabinet has been summoned for to- 
morrow. John Bright used to say that whenever a 
Cabinet was called unexpectedly he knew that it 
was to consider a question of foreign affairs; and it 
is just possible that to-morrow’s meeting has some 
connection with the unfortunate blunder in Western 
Africa. But as the question of the Navy is also on 
the carpet, that may engage the attention of 
Ministers as well as the French officer's deplorable 
mistake. Besides, Mr. Gladstone goes to Biarritz on 
Saturday, and the programme for next Session is 
still to be settled. The Indian papers to hand to- 
day are full of the premature revelation of the 
report of Lord Herschell’s Commission on the Silver 
Question, and go so far as to hint that it was allowed 
to leak out from some corrupt motive. There does 


not seem to be the slightest ground for this sus- 
picion, the belief on the subject in Ministerial circles 
being that the precious document was accidentally 
mislaid by one of the members of the Cabinet to 
whom it was sent a week before the time fixed for 
the consideration by Ministers. 


Hopes entertained 


that the end of the Local Government Bill may be 
reached to-night ; but there is some fear that it may 
occupy another day, owing to the attempt of certain 
independent members to break through the arrange- 
ment arrived at on the Woman Question, and to en- 
large still further the concessions which the measure 
makes to the fair sex. A blustering speech from Mr. 
Rhodes in this morning’s papers, rather suggestive 
of the notion that his head has been turned by recent 
events. Threats, hardly veiled, of rebellion against 
the Imperial authority will scarcely advance the 
interests either of the British South Africa Company 
or of Mr. Rhodes himself. My personal intercourse 
with the latter has led me to think him too shrewd 
a man to be easily led into any serious mistake. 
But the criticisms—in some cases undoubtedly too 
pungent — to which he has been subjected in 
England, seem to have affected him quite unreason- 
ably. It will be interesting to know what his ducal 
backers think of his loud-mouthed defiance of the 
Imperial authority. 

Jan. 9. So Mr. Balfour is, after all, only another 
version of the lath painted to look like iron. The 
“strong man” who carried last week’s arrangement 
with Sir William Harcourt, despite the angry pro- 
tests of Messrs. Chaplin and Co.,is not strong enough 
to stand to his guns when Tory discontent shows 
itself in more important quarters. His letter this 
morning to the Times is a performance upon which 
his friends are hardly likely to congratulate him. 
A leader who can lead never thinks it necessary to 
apologise to his followers for an arrangement into 
which, in the exercise of his lawful authority, he has 
seen fit to enter; whilst the attempt to show that 
in demanding, as the price of his own concessions, 
certaiu modifications of the Bill in dispute he never 
meant to imply that the other provisions of the 
measure were not unacceptable to him, is a display 
of weakness hardly to have been expected from the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland. The result of his 
feeble management of his party was seen last night 
in Mr. Chaplin's noisy demonstration against the 
allotment clauses, and in the debates which have 
almost prevented the adjournment of the House 
being secured this week. The only excuse for Mr. 
Balfour's weakness is the fact that the “county 
party” on the Tory benches is furious at what it 
regards as a surrender; whilst it is darkly whispered 
in the Lobby that Lord Salisbury has expressed his 
disapproval of his nephew's action. Yet what could 
the poor man do but compromise? Had he not the 
statement of bis Whips that the fight could not be 
kept up any longer? It is not for having made the 
arrangement, but for attempting to minimise it now 
that it is made, that Mr. Balfour is to be blamed. 
The sad telegram from Sir Henry Loch giving up all 
hope of the safety of Major Wilson and his party is 
a melancholy commentary on Mr. Rhodes’s schemes 
of empire. Even he, it is evident, cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs. White as well as 
black blood is needed to cement the foundations of 
the Chartered Company. By the way, in the speech 
to which I referred yesterday Mr. Rhodes described 
Mr. Labouchere as “a cynical sybarite.’ He must 
clearly have lost his temper before applying an 
epithet so ludicrously inappropriate to the Member 
for Northampton. That gentleman is doubtless a 
cynic, but he is just as little deserving as Mr. Rhodes 
himself is of being called a sybarite. He dresses 
with but a slight regard for appearances, drinks 
nothing stronger than tea, loves a slice of cold meat 
for dinner better than the most dainty dish invented 
by the chef of the Reform, and is never seen in a 
carriage. Spartan rather than sybarite is the word 
most applicable to him—and, strange to say, in this 
matter, at all events, he bears the closest possible 
resemblance to Mr. Rhodes, whose simplicity in 
living is notorious. 

Jan. 10. In one of Disraeli’s political novels a 
certain persen regretfully mentions the fact that he 
remembers the time when the result of a Cabinet 
Council was “ always known at Brooks's half an hour 
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after it broke up.” If he had lived nowadays he 
would have substituted Fleet Street for Brooks’s. 
At the clubs yesterday afternoon a _ telegram— 
which duly found its way into the evening papers 
—was posted up, stating in the most precise 
terms what the Cabinet held at noon had done. 
It had agreed upon a naval programme, and that 
programme was of such and such a character. 
Moreover, it was not the least Radical section of the 
Cabinet that had been strongest in insisting upon a 
big shipbuilding vote. Stuff and nonsense! Does 
the proprietor of the “Exchange Telegram Com- 
pany” ask one to believe that a Cabinet Minister 
rushed in hot haste from Downing Street in order 
that he might break his solemn oath in Fleet Street ? 
The public is very gullible, or it would long ago have 
discovered that the accounts of Cabinet Councils 
published by the newspapers are never to be 
trusted. After this it is needless to admit 
ignorance on my own part of the result of yes- 
terday’s meeting. No doubt it had something 
‘to do with the naval estimates among other matters, 
for it is the last Cabinet before Mr. Gladstone 
goes to Biarritz; but I imagine that the final 
settlement of the new shipbuilding programme is 
too big and too delicate a matter to be easily 
reached. That the economists wish to cut down 
the estimates which the Naval Lords have presented 
as their “irreducible minimum” may be taken for 
granted. But as yet it is not known whether the 
victory has fallen to the economists or to the experts. 
Mr. Fowler won a big cheer last night—and a well- 
earned one—when the Local Government Bill as 
amended was reported tothe House. So ends one 
of the stiffest fights on record, and it has been over 
a Bill which the Tories professed that they did not 
intend to oppose. 

Jan. 11. The politicians are thinking more of 
their holidays to-day than of any actual work. 
January is hardly the best month in the year for 
pleasure-seeking; but there is at least one spot 
where it can be spent pleasantly enough, and I 
already hear of the flight of a shoal of M.P.’s for 
the sunny shores of the Mediterranean and the 
‘groves of Monte Carlo. Very extraordinary is this 
talk of a possible dissolution in which ‘so many 
Tories, including Lord Salisbury, seem to believe. 
What it springs from no mortal can tell. All that 
can be said is that no member of the Govern- 
ment, from the Prime Minister downwards, has the 
faintest notion of a dissolution within the next 
twelve months. Of course, if Ministers were to be 
beaten in an important division they would doubt- 
less have to dissolve. But so long as they are sup- 
ported by their party as they have been hitherto, 
they will certainly not desert their posts or with- 
hold their hands from the work they have under- 
taken. Great praise bestowed by all parties upon 
Mr. Asquith’s speech last night. It was clear in 
form, and not quite so hard in tone as some of his 
previous utterances on the Featherstone incident 
have been. 

Jan. 12. Such progress made last night with the 
Local Government Bill that the House will be able, 
after all, to rise for the adjournment this evening. 
The Times, I see, comments upon what it calls “the 
extraordinary mass of amendments piled up on this 
unfortunate measure by Mr. Fowler himself.” There 
is no example in the’ history of Parliament, it 
declares, of a Bill “so botched and cobbled by its 
own authors.” This is an amusing specimen 
of the value of the statements to which the 
Times commits itself. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Fowler has proposed fewer amendments and fewer 
new clauses in the Local Government Bill than his 
predecessor, Mr. Ritchie, proposed in his County 
Councils Bill, although of course this Bill is much 
more important and extensive than Mr. Ritchie’s. 
Yet here is “the leading journal” gravely making 
an assertion which a moment's inquiry would have 
shown the leader-writer to be wholly untrue. Mr. 
Byles’s inquiry about disarmament elicited from the 


Prime Minister last night an interesting reference to 
Lord Clarendon’s attempt to bring about a European 
understanding on the question. Some day we shall 
have a history of the foreign policy of England 
between the sixties and eighties, and a most interest- 
ing story it will be. But nobody has thought of 
writing the lives of Clarendon, Granville, and Derby, 
and thus the present generation is left in the dark 
concerning some of the most important episodes in 
the history of Europe. There is, alas! no prospect 
of disarmament at present. 


THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS. 


HE “ woman question,” in one form or another, 
will keep forcing itself upon our attention. 
We have just been reading the pronouncement of 
an ungallant male on the subject of the strong- 
minded or learned type of woman—a pronounce- 
ment in which he displays great wrath and uses 
language of extreme hostility. In fair play we 
feel bound to testify. It has been our privilege to 
know some learned women—both girls of Girton and 
girls of Vassar—and we can assure our irate friend 
that we have found them lacking neither in humour 
norincharm. They wore their learning lightly like 
a flower, and on the whole it rather became them; 
for their logic, though it was founded upon Mill, 
did not cease to be as feminine as ever. There 
be others, no doubt—and we have encountered 
these too—who use their erudition as a club: 
who appear upon the mental vision brandish- 
ing “a _ knotty old cube root,’ like the hero 
Isoseeles in the “ Battle of the Asses’ Bridge”; but 
it is but just to discriminate. Culture and sweetness 
—even cultureand love—are not always incompatible. 
Lady Jane Grey was a gentle creature, and Eloise, 
“la trés sage Héloise,” was by all accounts extremely 
fascinating ; to say nothing of the Hypatias and the 
Madame Récamiers. Intellect does not necessarily 
unsex a woman. Even Marie Stuart was a bit of a 
blue; and so must have been Lionardo’s Mona Lisa, 
whose enigmatical smile has for three hundred years 
been casting its haunting spell upon the souls of 
men. Not every blue-stocking queen is a Catherine of 
Russia, nor every femme auteur a George Sand. 

But we must not stray into a disquisition on 
learned ladies. Our object in writing is to consider 
the narrower and more immediate question: Ought 
mothers to let their girls go to music-halls? It will be 
seen that Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century, which we discussed last week, has 
moved some of our readers to express conflicting 
views on this question, and we find ourselves between 
them in the position of a sort of censor morum, called 
on to give our own opinion. ’Tis a delicate task, 
but we must not shirk it. 

Let us confess at once that our judgment leans 
more towards the stern view of our correspondent 
“K.S.V.” than to that of “ Prudentia,’”” who has, 
nevertheless, a good deal on her side. We choose to 
regard the music hall here typically rather than 
intrinsically—as typical of the forbidden things for 
which the rebellious daughters, described by Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe, are nowadays clamouring. They 
want to go to the music halls; they want to choose 
their own acquaintances, independent of their 
mothers’ approval, and they want a “ Wanderjahr” 
—(“E.S.V.” asks whether by this is meant a latch- 
key)—all of which wants seem to us to spring from 
the same fundamental desire, the desire for things 
which are tabooed; and all of which wants, both 
in reference to that desire and on their own merits, 
we vote wrong, and not to be encouraged. <A music 
hall, in any case, is not a fit place of amusement for 
a young girl. Not because “a promising candidate 
for the marriage market must on no account be seen 
in one”—which is the only objection which Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe seems to be aware of—but simply 
because it is not a “nice” or a wholesome place 
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for an innocent young girl, whatever it may be for 
her seasoned elders. The performance on the stage 
may be quite unexceptionable—though from this 
point of view it is not invariably so—but the 
company, the men-about-town in their hour of 
délassement, the dissipated youths, the helaire of 
the promenade, the drinking and smoking, the 
whole genius of the place forbids the idea to the 
mind of any sensible and right-principled man. If 
we are asked, do we fear the young girl would get 
to know things about life there of which it would be 
better for her to remain in ignorance? we should 
answer unhesitatingly, Yes. She will obtain such 
knowledge time enough, and the longer she is with- 
out it the happier and better she will be. Of course 
there are plenty of girls who might be taken to 
such places with safety, who would simply bring 
away a sense of disgust and a desire not to 
go there again. Asa lady novelist recently put it, 
“a very large number of women are born into 
the world with an unhesitating preference for 
behaving nicely.” But these are hardly the girls 
who want to go to music halls badly like their 
brothers and married sisters, and who “ chafe” and 
“inwardly rage” because they are not permitted. 
“Man is prone to evil from his youth,” and human 
experience has proved that it is a sound rule rather 
to allay and let alone than arouse and excite the 
troublous insistency of the passions. “ Quid vis videre, 
quod non licet habere?” The hovering around 
forbidden fruit, the desire to see it and know its 
perfume, if not quite to taste it, is not a healthy 
process, or conducive to virginal tranquillity of soul. 

It may be retorted that there are plenty of novels 
—English novels—from which a girl would learn as 
much evil as ever she would in a music hall. To which 
we reply-—Granted ; and we place such novels in the 
same category as music halls. As for the mothers’ veto 
upon undesirable acquaintances, we cannot under- 
stand how any woman of experience should not desire 
to uphold it. One of our correspondents seems to 
be under the impression that this veto does not exist 
in America. That is a mistake. In the best-regu- 
lated American households the mother keeps a 
watchful eye upon her daughter's visiting-list, and 
no well-brought-up girl—well brought up, that is, 
according to the American standard—would dream 
of disobeying or disregarding an injunction of her 
mother’s in this respect. What Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
means by her Wanderjahr suggestion we find it as 
hard to understand as E. S. V. does. She says: 
“Her (the mother’s) best-loved son must have 
his Wanderjahi. She cannot hold him back. She 
can only gaze after his retreating form from the 
watch-tower of her love; too often he departs with 
never a backward glance at her. But in her heart a 
silent witness speaketh, telling her to have patience, 
for he will return in the end. Why not allow the 
possibility that nice girls, well-disposed girls, may 
also desire a mild sort of Wanderjahr period, during 
which they too want, not to break fences, but 
to get occasional glimpses of the landscape be- 
yond the family domain?” In presence of the 
only prospect which can be rationally deduced 
from this suggestion—the prospect of the maiden 
starting forth with a latch-key in her pocket 
to sow her wild oats, while her mother gazes 
after her retreating form from the watch-tower of 
her love—we confess we feel inclined to ask, with 
Truthful James, “Is visions about, or is civilisation a 
failure?” Here is the very breaking-down, not of 
the barriers, but of the dams. And let it be noted 
that this is a distinct reversal of the claim—the just 
and Christian claim, whose only fault was that it 
was too exacting to be practicable—insisted on by 
the woman's advocates but a little time ago. The 


claim now is not that the man shall have an equality 
of innocence with the girl he marries, but that the 
girl shall have an equality of experience with the 
man. 

That some sort of readjustment in our mode of 
treating the young girl is called for there seems little 


doubt. Our correspondent “ Prudentia” points to a 
very significant tendency which may profoundly 
affect this question—the tendency of modern English 
society to oust the young girl in favour of the young 
married woman. Side by side with this desire of 
Society to snub her is the desire of the young girl! her- 
self to become more important and independent. In 
other words, while English society tends to become 
more French in its relations to the young married 
woman and to the girl, the girl tends to 
become more American. These are incompatible 
tendencies, and can only result in placing the 
girl in a false position. If the position of the 
married woman is to become more French, the posi- 
tion of the jeune fille must become more French also. 
It sounds a paradox, but it seems true, that you can- 
not “emancipate” the young married woman and 
the young girl at the same time. The rivalry 
between the two, as everyone who has observed 
the phenomenon knows, is not a healthy thing. 
There is a good deal to be said for the French 
way with girls—which does not turn out “ dolls,” 
as Max O'Rell showed this week—and a good deal 
for the American; but we are convinced the tradi- 
tional native way is still the best, and the suggestion 
that it needs to be altered is an indication that there 
is something wrong not with it, but with Society 
itself. If Society is getting too “free” for the old- 
fashioned type of young girl, it is Society which 
needs to be reformed. 

However this may be, and whatever is lost in 
these changes, let us take care not to lose the tradi- 
tion of the innocence of the young girl, no matter 
what inconveniences or anomalies it may seem to 
entail. That tradition is a sort of institution, and 
no one who understands the inefficacy of ideas when 
they are not crystallised in an institution will be 
insensible to the danger of in any way impairing it. 


A CAPE COD TOWN. 


NE of the first things to do on settling down in 

America—that is to say, the America of the 
United States—is to divest your mind of the English 
meaning of the word town. A town here means a 
township—what we cail a parish in the old country, 
or something like it. It probably iocludes a wide 
district, several villages, many hamlets, and a great 
extent of unenclosed country. It is usually spoken 
of as “the town.” The highway running through it 
is called “the street,” and it takes some little time 
to accustom oneself to the idea of a street which is 
a beautiful country road with houses scattered here 
and there at varying distances, and often perched on 
a hill or planted in the midst of a meadow. A 
meandering path starting from the road, with no 
break of gate or fence, leads over the grass to the 
steps of the piazza or verandah, which is almost 
always a marked feature of a New England house. 
Along the street are fine trees, in many cases forming 
beautiful avenues. Though they are one of the 
causes of the badness of American roads, they 
are so beautiful in themselves, and render so grateful 
a shade in the hot days, that the deep ruts of 
summer and the heavy mud of winter are put up 
with from the feeling that even they have their 
compensations. I am just now living on such a 
street in one of the oldest places ever settled by the 
English on the American continent. 

Some years ago it was my fate to live in a com- 
pletely rural parish in Berkshire—one of those rare 
places where you are three or four miles from a rail- 
way station and six from a town,and yet where you 
are near enough to London to be able to go up to 
town every morning for your day’s work. In this 
parish there was not a single private house which 
owned a library, with the exception of the cottage 
in which an overworked literary man found refuge 
with the tools of his craft. The squires round had 
fine parks, great houses, horses to be proud of, and 
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guns of every sort and species ; but their books were 
to be found on a couple of shelves in their so-called 
study, and were works—no doubt of high value—on 
the administration of justice or the breeding of 
cattle. Their ladies had their tables loaded with 
the last new novels from Mudie’s, together with 
many illustrated papers; and that was the whole 
literature the houses contained. In the village 
there was, of course, no public library and no news- 
room. The squire sent down a Tory paper or two 
to the working-men’s club, but no effort was made 
by the men themselves to provide the village with 
news. 

Here, in this New England township, we have a 
library of twelve thousand volumes, which was 
bequeathed to it by one of its old inhabitants, and 
endowed with a sum of money which provides it 
with a large number of new books as they come out. 
These are chosen and purchased by a small body of 
trustees, but all the inhabitants and visitors of the 
place are invited to give in to the librarian the 
names of any books they recommend for purchase, 
and such lists are carefully considered by the 
trustees. The librarian, as is often the case in 
America, is a woman, and she is ready to advise 
young readers as to what books they are likely to 
find suitable. The library is open on three days in 
the week, and from a dozen to fifty persons from 
the scattered township come on each of the three 
to change their books, one work being allowed to 
each member of the family able to read. A marked 
feature of the management is the courtesy shown 
to strangers, who, if they are staying here, are 
admitted on precisely the same footing as residents. 
I am inclined to believe that this library is unusually 
well stocked for the size of the place, but it is no 
special privilege. After the close of the war between 
North and South, subscriptions were raised over the 
length and breadth of the Jand to found memorials 
to those who had died fighting. In many places 
these took the form of public buildings, and in no 
inconsiderable number of libraries, on whose walls 
are recorded the names of the dead, on whose shelves, 
we may hope, rest, material for moulding the living 
to an existence Worthy of those who died to make 
America what it ix. So many public libraries are to 
be found in New England that a conference of 
librarians is held every year, at which I have been 
told two or three hundred attend, and where not 
only methods of arrangement and management are 
discussed, but also experiences as to the popularity 
of books and information about new ones. During 
the last three months I have been to a large number 
of New England towns and villages, and in no one 
case have I found any place without a library. One 
and all they seem to have a library and a lecture- 
hall almost as soon as they have a church, and the 
inhabitants read their books and attend lectures in 
the hall or the church from the earliest period of the 
existence of the township. Lectures form a part of 
the life of a New Englander, and he has a larger 
capacity for the enjoyment of the spoken word 
than his cousin over the water. The lecturer need 
not be very eloquent, nor need his message be 
startling or very new. If he speaks clearly and 
with conviction on a topic which is having its share 
of public attention, he may feel sure of an attentive 
audience. 

It may be mentioned parenthetically that in 
New England po one walks who can possibly help 
it, and that we English are looked upon as half-mad 
because we prefer that old-fashioned method of 
getting about. Our walk to the Methodist Camping 
Ground was the talk of the town, and one of us who 
occasionally takes a six-mile stroll in the woods or 
to the next village, has been asked gravely “if he 
was the great pedestrian?” The lady who makes 
our butter brings it to us in her “buggy,” and the 
old sea-captain who takes away the refuse of our 
garden for his pigs, does so in the “ carry-all” which 
take his wife and children to church or lecture. 
We are surrounded on every side by villages full of 


summer visitors, separated from each other by wide- 
spreading woods with lovely pools and picturesque 
dells, and full of wild flowers and gorgeous butterflies. 
We have never once in our many walks in every 
direction met one single person in these woods. 
Perhaps their habit of so rarely walking makes the 
people all the greater readers, giving them more 
time and energy for their books. They are often to 
be seen studying their papers as they drive with 
loosened reins, and feet propped high against the 
splash-board, allowing their swift but quiet horses 
to trot along these sandy roads at their own sweet 
will. These same papers are, it is true, but sorry 
means of education. They are too often full of 
gossip, scandal, and sport. Their sensational headings 
are a constant offence against good taste, and politics 
have to make way continually for elaborate accounts 
of the still more elaborate ways in which the idle 
rich kill time, or the vicious bring themselves within 
reach of the arm of the law. But they are not all 
alike, and, happily for America, there is still so large 
a public of sound morals and decent taste that a 
portion of every journal must be arranged to satisfy 
them, while a few are meant for them alone. The 
men, at any rate, seem to take a keen interest in 
public affairs. As for the women, I have not yet 
met one who knows anything about them. One and 
all tell me that it is quite impossible for women to 
have anything to do with politics in America. 

During the long dark days of winter, when snow 
or mud makes the roads all but impassable, the men 
of all ranks meet at the General Store to play whist. 
Not only in the evening, but during the day when 
the weather is bad, if you go to buy your pound of 
sugar or your yard of print, you find a group crowd- 
ing round a bit of the counter midway down the 
long store, deep in playing or watching the game; 
the store-keeper asks you to wait till he has played 
his hand out, while the keeper of the County Prison 
next door, or the smith from over the way, chats 
to you as the lawyer, the cab-driver, and the fisher- 
man quickly throw down their cards not to prolong 
your waiting. Over this whist the news of the day 
and the projects of Government are discussed with 
zest and more or less of knowledge, and the equal 
interchange of opinion belps to form the judgment 
of the nation. The majority on Cape Cod is Re- 
publican, but there are quite enough Democrats to 
keep the county alive with endless debates and dis- 
cussions; and this sort of thing is going on through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

The sermons—at any rate, those which I have 
heard—would seem to show that all this reading 
bears fruit. The first I attended on the Cape had 
for its text a verse from Browning's “ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” and was full of quotations from Shakespeare 
and Tennyson, as well as from Emerson and some— 
to me unknown—American writers. It was spoken 
of afterwards with warm praise by several of the 
villagers, who made it the opportunity for talk over 
the comparative merits of Emerson and Browning, 
and it led to the formation of a society for the study 
of the two authors, which is to last for the summer 
season. We meet at the house of one of the settled 
inhabitants of the township, and in her quaint draw- 
ing-rooms, which carry one back to the England of the 
early eighteenth century, we read and discuss what 
seem to us the beauties and the difficulties of the 
two authors. If I want to study the life of the 
New England of two centuries ago, from all sides 
I have books lent me to help me in my work. 
Another of our party is deep in the biographies of 
eminent Americans of this century, and he has 
more volumes at his disposal than he knows how to 
get through. There does not seem to be a household, 
large or small, that does not own books, and, what 
is more, that does not show a willingness to read 
and allow to be read. The result of all this reading, 
and of that republican spirit which insists on cour- 
teous and easy intercourse with all classes, seems to 
me most certainly to raise the general standard of 
cultivation above that of England. B. H. 
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THE DRAMA. 


* AN OLD JEW”: AN ENTIRELY IMAGINARY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
(From Mr. William Archer to Mr. Clement Scott.) 


\ Y DEAR SCOTT,—You and I have become some- 

what unfrequent correspondents since our little 
difference of opinion over the question of un- 
acknowledged Teutonisms. But after reading your 
chivalrous defence of the “new” as well as the 
“old” critics in your notice of Sydney Grundy’s 
play, my conscience—though fairly “robust” as a 
rule—is somewhat qualmish to you-ward. For, 
probably because I do not exactly know what is 
meant by “new” critics, I feel it an honour to 
belong to their body. And now you are defending 
them! Did I not say you would not go round the 
world for nothing? Hppur si muove! But are you 
not a little ungenerous to our friend Grundy? If 
you consider a little more curiously the sentiments 
of his virtuous personages, I think you must admit 
that they are a glorification of your own principles 
—a trifle fantasticated, to be sure, but still, in 
their true inwardness, the principles of yourself as 
the champion of the compact majority. Surely 
your bosom thrilled responsive when Douglas 
Craik, the “old” and honest journalist, praised 
the “great public” in phrases which sounded 
—to my ears at least—like the most perfervid 
passages of your Daily Telegraph articles? And 
then his sentimental reminiscences of “dear old 
Bohemia”! Did not you drop a sympathetic tear as 
your memory was thus recalled to 1863 and Tomlins ? 
Even the very “ conventions” of the piece struck me 
as introduced for the sole purpose of flattering your 
tastes. Why else were the women so “ womanly ” ? 
Why else did Mrs. Venables make confession of her 
shame after twenty years over a basketful of darned 
stockings, thus enforcing, in every sense, your 
cherished doctrine that, for stage sinners, it is never 
too late to mend? Why else did Mr. Hare play the 
(Jujdeeus ex machind? It was all done, I am 
convinced, to please you. By the way, I observe you 
occasionally date your letters from the Atheneum. 
Here, too, I seem to discern your influence on our 
friend Grundy’s mind. For the Athenzwum is the 
only club I know of where dignitaries of the Church 
hobnob with tragedians, as the Hon. and Rev. 
Adolphus Finucane hobnobs at Grundy’s “Moon- 
light” Club with the actor who “played with 
Char-r-les Kean.” Can the “Moonlight” be the 
Atheneum? Let me leave you to ponder this 
question, and wish you a Happy New Year.— 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 


(From Mr. Clement Scott to Mr. Arthur Wing 
Pineyro.) 


My DEAR PiINERO,—The other day I was being 
driven along the St. John’s Wood Road in a hansom, 
which recalled to my mind the motion now of the 
jolting jinrickshaw of Japan, now of the palatial 
palanquin of the Punjaub, and again of the dilatory 
donkey of the Delta, when I was roused from my 
reveries by a rencontre witha lovely lady, as modest 
in mien as she is learned in the foreign lineage of 
new and original English plays. Her abrupt greeting 
astonished me. ‘“ Have you read ‘La Camaraderie,’ 
by Eugéne Scribe?” “No,” I replied, “but” 
(hiding my confusion in the well-thumbed Ollen- 
dorff which had been my constant travelling 
companion from Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strand) “I have seen the pink cock- 
atoo of the gardener’s good cousin.”” The gracious 
lady only laughed, and as she drove on the breeze 
wafted to me her silvery tones, “ Read it, and tell me 
what you think of An Old Jew.” Read it I did, and 


I purposed making some remarks on the similarity 
between it and Sydney Grundy’s play, which would 
probably have given another worthy man cause for 
But the remarks I intended to 


much uneasiness, 


make have been taken out of my mouth by the 
veteran Moy Thomas. After thirty years at the 
play this is hard on a man whom the accomplished 
theatrical “ Scrutator” of Truth (I wonder who he 
can be?) justly calls a leading critic. But I do not 
write to you to complain. It is you, I think, 
who have cause to complain. For of course you 
saw at once that Grundy’s playwright, Mr. Polak, 
is a heartless caricature of yourself? I am not 
thinking of Polak’s objections to “plot,” or of 
his reference to “l'homme sensuel moyen” and 
Euripides, or of his advocacy of an endowed theatre. 
These, of course, are hits at the egoistic young 
gentlemen who air their so-called opinions and their 
ignorance of the art of acting in uninfluential 
columns of tedious twaddle, compiled from diction- 
aries of jargon—and serve these Tottenham Court 
Road Voltaires right! No, I am thinking of Polak’s 
sneers at “ that old nonsense about morality.” Why, 
of course, he must mean The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ! 
What else could he possibly mean? Besides, do not 
Polak and Pinero both begin with P? I really think 
you ought to consult our common friend Sir George, 
and I take this opportunity of wishing him and 
yourself a Happy New Year.—CLEMENT ScorTT. 


(From Mr. Joseph Knight to Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy.) 

My Dear M‘CARTHY,—Nothing whatever has 
this play of Sydney Grundy’s to do with Naishapur 
or Babylon, and though one of its personages has 
played with Charles Kean, he never pretends to have 
played with your friends Pappus and Maccus; but 
still a peculiar interest you ought to find, I think, in 
An Old Jew. For, after abundant reflection, I believe 
I have discovered the real original of Grundy’s 
“Moonshine” Club. Is it not the Omar Khayyam 
Club? Its very name seems a subtle reference to 
“our dear’? Omar; for you know the importance of 
the moon in the Rubdiydt :— 


.... the sullen Month will die 
And a young Moon requite us by and by. . . 


clearly prefiguring the first appearance of the Moon- 
light Club early in the present month; and again :— 


The little Moon looked in that all were seeking ; 
Aud then they jogg’d each other, “ Brother! Brother! 
Now for the Porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking !” 


Have we not all been seeking the original of the 
Moonlight Club? “Brother! Brother!” i.e., Brother- 
Moonlighter. “Porter” is, of course, the Club 
Porter. But most crowning of all is the proof 
furnished by the character of John Slater, M.A., 
LL.D. Slater, I think you must agree with me, 
symbolises no other than Omar himself. Omar was 
a scholar and a drunkard. So is Slater. Omar was 
a mathematician, and wrote a treatise on algebra. 
Slater was third wrangler. Omar said, 


“Ah! take the Cash and let the Credit go!” 


—and Slater (in that little transaction with Julius 
Sterne over the sale of the Vulture) went and did 
it. Not lacking are other indications. Omar's 
“peevish boy” is Paul Venables, and “ youth’s 
manuscript” is his MS. play; the “Master of the 
Show” is, obviousiy, the theatrical manager, 
Wybrow Walsingham ; the “loquacious lot” is, of 
course, the lot of talkers in the Club smoking- 
room. You and your fellow Omarists can work this 
out completely at your next Club dinner. Mean- 
while, 2a Happy New Year I wish you.—JOSEPH 
KNIGHT. 


(From Sir Augustus Harris to Mr. Malcolm 


Salaman.) 


My DrarR SALAMAN,—I cannot understand why 
Sydney Grundy’s “Old Jew” should call himself a 
“type of his race”—can you? Would a type of his 
race marry a Christian? Would he leave an erring 
mother for twenty years to bring up his children, 
without caring to know whether they were brought 
up as Jews or Christians? Would he entrust money 
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for them in his absence to a Christian solicitor 
without once inquiring whether the trust had been 
executed or not? Would he compare his action in 
expelling the members from his club to the expulsion 
of Jew moneylenders from the Temple by the 
Founder of Christianity ? You might put these 
points to your fellow-Maccabeans. Wishing you a 
Happy New Year, to end with a pantomime at Drury 
Lane which, it is confidently expected, will surpass 
all my previous efforts,—AUGUsTUS HARRIS. 


A. B. W. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


Vy JE shall pass out of sight of flat dreary London, 

' flat and drab-coloured streets full of overcoats, 
silk hats, dripping umbrellas, omnibuses. We shall 
pass out of sight of long perspectives of square 
houses lost in fine rain and grey mist. We shall 
enter an enchanted land—a land of angels and 
aureoles ; of crimson and gold, and purple raiment; of 
beautiful youths crowned with flowers; of fabulous 
blue landscape and delicate architecture. Know 
ye the land? Botticelli is king there—king of 
clasped hands and almond-eyed Madonnas. It was 
he who conceived and designed that enigmatic 
Virgin’s face; it was he who placed that long- 
fingered hand on the thigh of the Infant 
God; it was he who coiled that heavy hair 
about that triangle of neck and interwove it 
with pearls; it was he who drew the graceful 
lace over the headdress, and painted it in such 
innumerable delicacy of fold that we wonder and 
are fain to believe that it is but the magic of an 
instant’s haliucination. Know ye the land ? 
Filippo Lippi is prince there—prince of angel 
youths—-fair hair crowned with fair flowers; they 
stand round a tall throne with strings of coral 
and precious stones in their hands. It was Filippo 
Lippi who composed that palette of grey soft 
pearly pink ; it was he who placed that beautiful red 
in the right-hand corner, and carried it with such en- 
chanting harmony through the yellow raiment of the 
angel youth, echoing it in a subdued key in the vesture 
which the Virgin wears under her blue garment, 
and by means of the red coral which decorates 
the tall throne he carried it round the picture; it 
was he, too, who filled those angel eyes with 
passion such as awakens in heaven at the touch 
of wings, at the sound of cithern and cintoles. 

Know ye the land where Botticelli and Filippo 
Lippi dreamed immortal dreams? Know ye the 
land—lItaly in the fifteenth century ? Exquisite angel 
faces were their visions by day and night, and their 
thoughts were mystic landscapes and fantastic 
architecture; aureoles, roses, pearls, and rich em- 
broideries were parce! of their habitual sense; and 
the decoration of a surface with beautiful colour was 
their souls’ desire. Of truth of effect and local colour 
they knew nothing, and cared nothing. Beauty for 
beauty’s sake was the first article of their faith; how 
little of that faith survives to-day! And though they 
measured a profile with relentless accuracy, and 
followed its outline more unflinchingly, though 
their intention was no more than to produce 
a likeness of the lady who sat posing for her 
portrait, they by some niiracle were always saved 
from the base naturalism from which none escapes 
to-day. Not a trace of that sordid naturalism 
which blights our best efforts is to be found in 
the dreams of the fifteenth century. The humblest, 
equally with the noblest dreamer, was preserved 
from it; and that their eyes naturally saw 
more beautifully than ours seems to be the only 
explanation. Ugliness must have always existed; 
but Florentine eyes did not see ugliness. Or did 
their eyes see it, and did they disdain it? Do they 
owe their art to a wise sestheticism, or to a for- 
tunate limitation of sight? These are questions 
that none may answer ; but which rise up in our mind 


and perplex us when we enter the New Gallery 
—for verily it would seem, from the dream pictures 
there, that a time once existed upon earth when 
the world was fair as a garden, and life was a 
happy aspiration. In the fifteenth century the 
world seems to have been made of gold, jewellery, 
pictures, embroidered stuffs, statues, and engraved 
Weapons; in the fifteenth century the world 
seems to have been inhabited only by nobles and 
prelates; and the only buildings tiat seem to 
have existed were palaces and cathedrals. Then 
Art seemed for all men, and life only for architec- 
ture, painting, carving, and engraving long rapiers ; 
and long time for monks to illuminate great 
missals in the happy solitude of their cells, and 
for nuns to weave extraordinary embroideries and 
to stitch jewelled vestments. 

One is tempted to question these dreamers of 
always beautiful things: Has nothing  hap- 
pened in your private lives, within your doors 
or outside, around your houses or in your farm- 
yards? Did no storm destroy your crops, did 
the lightning never strike your homesteads? Child- 
ren were born—were there no jéles? They died 
—were there no mournings? In your time, as in 
our time, there were quarrels, jealousies, murders ; 
but of all these things you say nothing. You 
loved your children as dearly as we do ours; but in 
your pictures there is but the Divine Child. You 
loved girls and gallantries as well as we do; but in 
your pictures there are but the Virgin and a few 
saints, 

History tells us that wars, massacres, and per- 
secutions were frequent in the fifteenth century; 
but in its art we learn no more of the political 
than we do of the domestic life of the century. 
The Virgin and Child were sufficient inspiration 
for hundreds of painters. Now she is in full- 
face, now in three-quarter face, now in profile. 
In this picture she wears a blue cloak, in that picture 
she is clad ina grey. She is alone with the Child 
in a bower of tall roses, or she is seated on a high 
throne. Perhaps the painter has varied the com- 
position by the introduction of St. John leaning 
forward with clasped hands; or maybe he has 
introduced a group of angels, as Filippo Lippi has 
done. The throne is sometimes high, sometimes 
low; but such slight alteration is enough for a 
new picture. And several generations of painters 
seem to have lived and died believing that 
their art was to all practical and artistic 
purposes limited to the continual variation of 
this theme. Among these painters Botticelli was 
the incontestable master; but about him crowd 
hundreds of pictures—pictures rather than names. 
Imagine a number of workmen anxious to know 
how they should learn to paint well, to paint with 
brilliancy, with consistency, with ease, and with 
lasting colours. Imagine a collection of gold orna- 
ments, jewels, and enamels, in which we can detect 
the skill of the goldsmith, of the painter of stained- 
glass, of theengraver,and of the illuminatorof missals ; 
the inspiration is grave and monastic, the destina- 
tion a palace or a cathedral, the effect dazzling ; and 
out of this miraculous handicraft Filippo Lippi is 
always distinct, soft as the dawn, mysterious as a 
flower, less vigorous but more illusive than Botticelli, 
and so strangely personal that while looking at him 
we are absorbed, and the others seem but a wondrous 
necklace about the throat of a surprisingly beautiful 
woman. 

To differentiate between the crowd of workmen 
that surrounded Filippo Lippi and Botticelli were 
impossible. They painted beautitul things because 
they lived in an age in which ugliness hardly 
existed, or was not as visible as it is now; they 
were content to merge their personalities in an 
artistic formula; none sought to invent a person- 
ality which did not exist in himself. Employing 


without question a method of drawing and of 
painting that was common to all of them, they 
worked in perfect sympathy, almost in collaboration. 
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Plagiarism was then a virtue; they took from 
each other freely; and the result is a collective 
rather than individual inspirations. Now and then 
genius breaks through, as a storm breaks a spell 
of summer weather, and genius is readily dis- 
cernible; but the astonishing nomenclature of the 
catalogue is for the most part fictitious. The 
extraordinary names with which it bristles are 
the inventions of dealers, pedants, and charlatans. 
As well might we enter a watchmaker’s shop and 
undertake to tell the names of the men who made 
the various wheels. Of the irresponsibility of the 
nomenclature we gain some idea when we examine 
the two pictures ascribed to Filippo Lippi. The 
first, to which I have already alluded—* The Virgin 
and Child, with St. Clare and St. Agatha” (113), 
lent by Mrs. Austin and the trustees of the late J. T. 
Austin—is one of the most beautiful pictures I have 
ever seen. The temperament of the painter, his special 
manner of feeling and seeing, is strangely, almost 
audaciously, affirmed in the mysterious sensuality of 
the angels’ faces; the painter lays bare a rare and 
remote corner of his soul; something has been said 
that was never said before, and never has been said so 
well since. But if the expression given to these 
angels is distinctive, it is extraordinarily enhanced 
by the beauty of the colour. Indeed, the harmony of 
the colour-scheme is inseparable from the melodious 
expressiveness of the eyes. Look at the gesture of 
the hand on the right; is not the association of ideas 
strangely intimate, curious, and profound? But it 
is the composition of the palette on which I lay 
stress. It is composed in accordance with a learned 
and beautiful sstheticism which was instinct in the 
man’s nature, and which must have transpired in all 
his work in a greater or less degree. But by the side of 
this pictureis hung “The Departure of the Argonauts” 
(112), lent by Lord Ashburnham. The picture is in- 
teresting. It is by no means a bad picture; but why 
should it be ascribed to Filippo Lippi? I can offer 
no suggestion as to whom it is by; my mind is a 
blank on the subject—but I will not admit that it is 
by the man who painted Mrs. Austin’s beautiful 
picture. On this point signatures and documents 
are unavailing. 

The admirers of Botticelli will find plenty of 
difficult problems to exercise their wits upon. Every 
sort and kind of picture is attributed to the master. 
But I have exceeded my space—more on this subject 
next week. G. M. 


THE PROSPECT IN SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE, January 3rd, 1894. 

HE European press accuses the Greeks of fraudu- 

lent bankruptcy. No doubt they deserve con- 
demnation for the manner in which they have been 
spending other people’s money for some years past. 
Their expenditure for the Civil Service is twice as 
much as it ought to be, and they also indulged 
themselves in a costly navy and army to meet con- 
tingencies which have not occurred. They have 
been unwise. Rival parties have sought to gain 
political favour by this lavish expenditure, and by 
encouraging hopes which could not be realised. All 
thisistrue. But what shall we say of those who have 
furnished the money? Have they no responsibility 
in the matter? I am sure that no one who knows 
Greece has bought Greek bonds at any time within 
five years with the purpose of holding them. The 
great difficulty in all this business of foreign loans is 
that those who put them on the market encourage 
States like Greece to borrow and deceive ignorant 
investors, inducing them to buy the bonds on false 
pretences, their own profit not depending on the 
value of the bonds, but only on their skill in getting 
rid of them. If it had not been made so easy for 
Greece to borrow, she would not have become bank- 
rupt. As it was, this bankruptcy was certain to 
come sooner or later. 


It is better now than later. It is bad for the 
bondholders, but it may be very good for Greece. 
They do not take it with alight heart. They feel 
the humiliation of it, and there is reason to hope 
that it may lead to a serious reformation of the 
Government expenditure, and a recognition of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the people. It is a fact 
that the Greeks have made great progress during 
the last ten years in the development of what may 
be called the serious side of their character. They 
have a far keener appreciation of their defects than 
formerly, and they are making determined efforts to 
remove them, and this is specially true of the moral 
and religious life of the people. Ministers of State, 
ecclesiastics, and unofficial laymen have united to 
teach the people that religion is not simply form and 
creed, but a life of righteousness—that the great 
want of Greece is the moral elevation of the whole 
nation. To attain this end there is preaching in the 
churches, Sunday schools and clubs for religious 
study have been formed, and books and newspapers 
have been published. Efforts are being made to utilise 
the common schools for this kind of practical re- 
ligious training. And so, in regard to economical 
and political questions, serious efforts are being made 
to enlighten the people and make them acquainted 
with the experience of older countries. It is only a 
beginning, but these men are in earnest, and we are 
already far from the Greece of Edmond About. I 
believe that the present financial crisis will strengthen 
this movement, and impress all serious men with the 
necessity of giving it their support. It will impress 
upon their minds the fact that henceforth for a long 
time Greece must depend upon her own resources, 
and hope for no foreign aid. 

The condition of Servia is far less hopeful. Its 
financial condition is not much better than that of 
Greece, and there are no such signs of progress 
among the people. There are, of course, dis- 
tinguished Servians who are an honour to the 
nation ; but the people generally are stationary, 
and there are no signs of any awakening. But it 
is especially the political condition of the country 
which is alarming. It is difficult to see how it 
can escape another revolution unless the Czar 
honestly supports the King in opposition to the 
Radical pro-Russian: party ; and we have, thus far, 
no reason to expect any such support. He is much 
more likely to encourage the Radicals to drive out 
the King and overthrow the dynasty, as they seem 
inclined to do. The position of any Government in 
Servia is very difficult. All parties out of power 
have to conciliate the people who hate Austria, but 
any Government in power is forced to make terms 
with Austria, because Servia is commercially de- 
pendent upon it. It is the only possible market for 
her productions—and there is no capital in the 
country to compete with Austrian manufacturers. 
Russia is too far away to render any commercial aid, 
and contents herself with political support of all 
anti-Austrian parties. In other words, she simply 
sacrifices the interests of Servia to have always ready 
a means of stirring up trouble in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Austria is not altogether free from 
blame in this matter, for she has been too ready to 
take advantage of the dependence of Servia to 
further her own commercial interests; but of late 
years she has been far more conciliatory than for- 
merly, But, whoever may be blameworthy, the 
present political situation in Servia is a source of 
anxiety to all who are interested in the peace of 
Europe. 

Bulgaria is, for the present, the most peaceful 
and prosperous of these States. If she can only 
learn wisdom from the experience of Greece and 
Servia, and be contented to make haste slowly and 
not be tempted to borrow too much money, she 
will continue to prosper. Economy is now the 
order of the day at Sofia, but at the same time they 
are borrowing money for a new railway and for the 
port of Bourgas. Nothing can be said against 
either of these projects; but it is to be hoped that 
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there will be no more of them for some years to 
come. The country is still too poor to indulge in 
luxuries, and the population is too limited to admit 
of any great increase of production through such 
public improvements. The progress since the 
war is marvellous, but it cannot continue at 
the same rate in the future—even under the 
most favourable circumstances. Time is neces- 
sary for the growth of wealth and population. 
as well as for the attainment of that wisdom which 
can only come from experience. The political con- 
dition of the country is satisfactory, and the Govern- 
mentdeservesthe greatest creditfor its policy in regard 
to Turkey—which is always friendly in spite of con- 
stant provocations which must sorely try the patience 
of M. Stambouloff. Under the influence of Russia the 
Turks are always making trouble for the Bulgarians 
in Macedonia, and they treat the Bulgarian Exarch 
here with scant courtesy, hardly with decent 
respect. They are now trying to shut up the 
Bulgarian schools in Macedonia, while they allow 
full freedom to the Greeks. All this exasperates the 
Bulgarians in the Principality, and it must be 
very difficult for the Government to keep them 
quiet. This policy on the part of the Turks, which 
they know to be opposed to their own interests, 
is an illustration of their subserviency to Russia 
—at the very moment when Russian agents are 
stirring up trouble among the Armenians in Asia 
Minor. 

Even in Asia Minor the Sultan seems to be play- 
ing into the hands of Russia, for he has just sent as 
Vali to Angora a certain Memduh Bey, who has 
been declared a criminal by the Council of State, 
and who is certain to create difficulty all over the 
Province. The Circassian ex-brigand Hosnef Pacha, 
who created the disturbance in Marsovan last year, 
has been promoted to Adana, and the famine in the 
Province of Erzeroum is said to be due in large 
measure to the ravages of the new Hamidié Cavalry 
—organised from the Kurds. It is estimated that 
5,000 Armenians have gone over to Russia within a 
few months. The Russians can afford to sit still and 
Jaugh while the Sultan is thus doing their work in 
Europe and Asia. 


HALF-LIGHTS. 


OME years ago it was my lot to pass a week or 
two in a boarding-house on the South Coast. 
It was not an ordinary seaside boarding-house—in- 
deed, I very much doubt whether anyone ever saw 
another just like it. It was kept by a mother 
(widow aet. cir. sixty) and two daughters—aged, I 
suppose, twenty and twenty-seven respectively. 
There were other members of the family, whose 
portraits oppressed you from odd corners of the 
dining-room. 

The house had not been originally designed for 
more than one family, consequently they never took 
more than three or four boarders, and we were 
rather cramped at table. Perhaps the close quarters 
for the body were held to be conducive to the greater 
expansion of the mind, for we were great on 
intellect in that establishment. There were two 
well-filled bookcases—what do I say? they were 
crammed to bursting—facing us as we fed. The 
titles presented a curious mixture. Then, from 
above the mantelpiece, there glared at us in 
stern harmony (in gilt-frames neatly covered with 
gauze to preserve them from the flies) twin portraits 
of the present Premier and the late Mr. Spurgeon. 

And the table-talk? Well, it was not “ precious” 
in the usual (or Paterian) sense, but it was a treat. 
They loved literature (and all useful information 
besides) in such a hearty, unsophisticated way, these 
people. What knowledge they possessed they had 
evidently sought for as hid treasure, and dug up by 
sheer unaided effort of theirown. They owed little 
to seminaries of learning, their h's were uncertain, 


and they came from some little county town in 
the Midlands. But, if one thing was more obvious 
than another, it was that they were entirely free 
from that snobbishness which regards culture as a 
means of “knowing people”—in other words, as a 
stepping-stone to social advancement. Their simple 
delight on learning that we were acquainted with 
the works of Robert Browning was something 
touching; and they had recently been introduced to 
Rossetti’s poems, which were to them a wonder and 
a joy. They did not “ gush” in the ordinary sense, 
they had no catchwords of ecstasy or criticism ; but 
there was no mistake about their appreciation. 

Now, I forget how it happened that, one day, at 
dinner the conversation turned on those dramas 
which are commonly called Shakespeare’s plays. 
The old lady at the foot of the table (it was the 
eldest daughter who presided) did not believe them 
to be such, and she grew eloquent on the subject. 
She had evidently studied Ignatius Donnelly to 
some purpose. But she was not so much concerned 
to prove Bacon’s authorship as to disprove Shake- 
speare’s. 

“No one will ever convince ME,” she said, im- 
pressively fixing us with her glittering eye (she was 
small and gaunt and weird), “that THAT man could 
ever have written THOSE plays. THAT man, with his 
character and his education! No!” She did not 
tell us whence she derived that intimate personal 
acquaintance with Will of Avon which induced her 
to hold such a very low opinion of his character. 
“No! There is ONE play ”"—and here she raised her 
fork aloft, and her voice assumed what one might call 
the preaching intonation—* I would willingly believe 
to have been written by him. Bacon would never 
have so disgraced himself. I need hardly say which 
play I mean.” An impressive pause, during which, 
fork in hand, she looked round the table. “I refer, 
of course, to Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” 

We have referred to this bit of reminiscence 
because it is our experience that this is exactly the 
type of people to whom the Bacon-Shakespeare 
craze appeals with most effect. Clever, half-edu- 
cated (or, it might be more correct to say, having 
education of a sort, but no culture), with no ex- 
perience beyond a limited circle, they are often 
superior in originality to those whose salient points 
have gradually been polished down by school, uni- 
versity, and society, till they are so many Tomlin- 
sons, all more or less alike, with all their ideas and 
emotions coming to them in literary form. The 
people to whom we refer are open-minded enough, 
but the narrow range of their lives affords them no 
standard of comparison, and when a literary or 
scientific novelty swims into their ken, they hail it at 
once as a new planet, with as little discrimination 
as the scholars of the Renaissance exercised towards 
the writers of antiquity. A man wrote in Greek; 
ergo, he must be a genius—let him be Lycophron of 
Alexandria. A man propounds something no one 
ever heard of before; ergo, it must be a great dis- 
covery. So we have a whole range of subjects 
which, without attraction to the ignorant or the 
really cultured, exercise a curious fascination over 
a certain class of minds. Spiritualism, astrology, 
the Anglo-Israel theory (it may be necessary to 
explain that there are, or were recently, some 
people who believe that the English nation is 
descended from the “lost ten tribes,’ and attach 
to that alleged fact an importance which is slightly 
perplexing to the uninitiate), “occultism” in all 
its forms—the Swedenborgian form of mysticism— 
everything that savours of quackery, physical or 
moral, is seized upon by these with an eagerness 
not quite easy to understand. We do not mean 
to deny that some, if not all, of these subjects 
have now and again been approached in a scientific 
spirit by competently trained intellects, or that 
some of them have not been consecrated by associa- 
tion with the highest genius; but we do say that 
the place where they become “ crazes” is the lower 
middle-class household of imperfect culture. More 
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especially is this true of Nonconformist homes. 
Frequently they contain earnest-minded people, 
with intellects above the average, which have been 
over-stimulated in one direction, and starved in 
another, for generations past. The disabilities of 
other days allowed them no culture and but little 
learning, beyond what they could scrape together 
for themselves in such uncouth fashion as they 
might; their own conscientious scruples debarred 
them from many books, nearly all pictures, and 
all music, except their own singing in chapel— 
which one might perhaps unkindly say was no 
exception at all. These and many other causes 
must have conspired to produce a healthy hunger 
for knowledge, and for beauty in art and poetry; 
and also the frame of mind which finds it possible 
to admire such chaotic abortions as the works of 
the poet Chivers (for which see the “ Diversions of 
the Echo Club”), and easier to believe in Pharaoh's 
chariot-wheels than in oysters growing on trees. 
And when restrictions were removed, and the 
younger generation rushed to shake the tree of 
knowledge for themselves, it is not to be wondered 
at if the results were sometimes grotesque. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Sr1r,—In your article on “ Mothers and Daughters” you lay 
down some very sound and unimpeachable principles, which, if 
the state of things described by Mrs. Crackanthorpe were to be 
taken as typical, I agree with you are not as active in modern 
society as they might be. But is Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s picture 
| sored Your remarks have sent me to her article in the 
Nineteenth Century, and what strikes me about it is that she is 
describing a very incompetent class of mothers, who, I am certain, 
are in a quite insignificant minority—at any rate, in upper and 
middle-class society in England. The women of England 
would not be what they are if their mothers had been such 
helpless and flabby persons as those Mrs. Crackanthorpe writes 
about. What mother worthy of the name would hesitate for a 
second about answering the questions which Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
propounds ?—though she herself seems to be in some doubt about 
them. Ought a girl be allowed to visit a music-hall in order to 
hear Chevalier sing? Certainly not—neither for this nor any 
other purpose. Ought a girl to have a Wanderjahr? I don’t 
know what Mrs. Crackanthorpe exactly means by this—uuless it 
bea latehkey. In any case I auswer unhesitatingly, Certainly not. 
Ought a girl be allowed to pursue an acquaintance which her 
mother considers dangerous? Again, Most certainly not. I am 
the mother of two grown-up girls, and I have already had to 
decide questions something like these, and I have decided them 
in this spirit. It is the way in which nine out of every ten 
mothers of my acquaintance have decided similar questions, and 
I should like to know, Mr. Editor, on what other plan can a 
rational, let alone Christian, household be regulated? My girls 
have plenty of amusement without going to music-halls, and I 
know they are happier, and safer, and better without going. 
When they marry, their husbands may take them if they like. 
These are no “shams,” no question of “ appearances,” but real 
principles, as Mrs. Crackanthorpe ought to know. It is absurd 
to suggest, as she does, that a girl is right in comparing herself 
in this respect with her married sister, and in feeling aggrieved 
and crying out ‘“ Where is truth?” because she is treated 
differently. She might as well complain because, unlike her 
married sister, she has not got a baby. 

There is a lot of downright nonsense and unwholesome 
imagination at the bottom of these girl questions, and it is high 
time some healthy effort was made to put a stop to it.—Yours 
very truly, E. 8S. V. 

Jan. 1894. 


Srr,—I gather from the tone of the concluding remarks in 
your article “ Mothers and Daughters,” that .you would be 
against letting an unmarried girl visit a music-hall, even in 
company with her brother, as Mrs, Crackanthorpe suggests, 
and even for the innocent purpose of hearing Chevalier sing. 
Is not this going rather too far, and is it not opposing rather 
unwisely the tendency towards further “emancipation” in 
feminine education which is generally manifest nowadays? I 
have been to a music-hall, and heard Chevalier sing—though not 
until I had passed the conventional qualification and was married 
—and I assure you young girls are freely admitted to worse 

laces. On the stage I saw nothing more objectionable—if it 


e objectionable—than you see at a “children’s” pantomime, 
and in the company I saw nothing worse than a young girl may 


meet during an afternoon’s shopping in Regent Street. Is 
there not something Pharisaical a | unreal about these dis- 
tinctions? The young girl is not an idiot, but a very wide- 
awake observant human being, and it is little wonder a feels 
a sense of rebellion at some of the shams which surround 
her. You surely don’t want to bring up our healthy British 
girls like dolls wrapped in a sort of moral cotton wadding, after 
the manner of the French jeune fille ? 

As it is, the young girl in English sceiety, in spite of 
“ emancipation ” tendencies, is being shut out of too many places— 
even places where formerly she was allowed unquestioned rights. 
The favourite party nowadays is one in which girls don't appear 
at all. A man will feel himself aggrieved if the woman he is 
asked to take down to dinner is uot married, is not one with 
whom he can talk in the very free manner, and retail the very 
free anecdotes which are now not only permitted, but (I am sorry 
to say) encouraged and looked for in the conversation of the 
dinner-table and the boudoir. In country houses the girl is 
getting more and more kept to the schoolroom ; and when she is 
let out of it, I confess what she hears and sees is so little good 
for her that Iam tempted to wish her back again. The young 
married woman has of late usurped the place we used to give 
in English society to the young girl, and the girl who wishes to 
hold her own has to compete with her married sister and imitate 
her ways. I cannot but think that this is a movement in the 
wrong direction for all concerned. 

I am in favour of a movement in the American direction 
rather than in the French. The American girl is allowed to 
choose her own acquaintances, and to go where she pleases, with- 
out too rigid a censorship from the mother. And the American 
girl seldom comes to harm; she is very attractive—quite able 
to hold her own with her married sister—and, generally speaking, 
I believe she is a very good girl. 

I enclose my card, but notwithstanding my “emancipated ” 
views I do not care to see my name in print, so, with your per- 
mission, I will sign myself PRUDENTIA. 


DISPUTED AUTHORSHIP. 


Srzr,—Unless the appetites of your readers for Miltoniana 
have been satiated by the recent controversy in the columns of 
THE SPEAKER, may I crave their assistance in clearing up a 
germane matter which appears to be in some doubt? In one of 
the popular novels by Mrs. Emma Jane Worboise the author 
makes one of her characters quote “ Milton’s noble hymn,” from 
which I select three verses:— 

‘* Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dweiling-place ; 
And there is no more night. 


“Tt is nothing now, 
When Heaven is 6pening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refreshing blow, 
That earth in darkness lies, 
‘* Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng, 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song.” 


Not long ago a well-known lecturer on Milton also ascribed 
these lines to the great Puritan poet; but can the claim be 
justified? A merely superficial investigation gives the im- 
pression that the “noble hymn” is the production of another 
and less famous pen. Nor can I find it in any of the various 
editions of Milton’s works which I have carefully consulted. 
One sonnet by Milton * on his blindness” is imperishable from 
its majesty of diction and the spirit of heroic resignation. The 
closing line— 

“They also serve who only stand and wait’’ 
is alone sufficient to ensure for it immortality. Must we, then, 
admit another poem on the same subject to the index of Miltonic 
poetry? If not, cau any reader of THe SPEAKER name the 
true author of the lines quoted ?—Yours, ete., 


Scarborough, Jan. 9th, 1894. A Stupent or Minton. 


“ONLY A MAN FROM THE COUNTRY.’ 


FouNnDED ON A TRUE INCIDENT. 
\ OCKED by the multitude, crushed in the crowd, 
aN 


Elbowed and jostled, and jeered at aloud ; 
Breed of a boor and dress of a dowd, 
Only a man from the country. 


Stain of the sun on the hair of his pate, 

Smack of the soil in his colour and weight, 

Trail of the plough in the slouch of his gait, 
Only a man from the country. 
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City-folk whisper the fact of his race, 
Laugh at the tan on his hands and his face, 
Growl at his clumsy and leisurely pace, 
“ Plague take the man from the country!” 


Born of the suburb and bred of the street, 

City-folk smile at the sower of wheat; 

The shock on his crown and the clogs on his feet 
Witness a man from the country. 


Look at the eut of his coat and his vest! 

Street-arabs point at his breeches in jest ! 

Mode of his billy-eock shows him, confessed, 
Only a man from the country. 


Hark! there’s a panic dividing the throng ; 

City-folk scatter, the weak and the strong, 

Runaway horses come plunging along, 
Hard by the man from the country. 


Horses aro dragging the brougham of his Grace ; 

Still sits my Lady in feathers and lace, 

Pale to the lips, spite the rouge on her face ; 
Look at her, man from the country ! 


Under the billy-cock eyes glisten bright ; 
Dawns there a soul in the face of the wight : 
Air of a noble and mien of a knight 

Shine in the man from the country. 


City-folk shout at the rush opportune, 

City-folk envy the limbs of the loon, 

Praise e’en the nails in the soles of his shoon! 
Wonderful man from the country! 


Lo! from the dullard a hero outgrew. 

Heart of a man shone out tender and true. 

Stalwart of sinew and trusty of thew— 
Such is the man from the country. 


“How did he handle them? How did he stay ?” 

Grieve o’er his grammar, ye purists, I pray! 

“Horses?” he laughs. “Oh, I understands they ! 
IT am a man from the country !” 


Back again then to his stroll thro’ the town, 

Clothes still misfitting and features still brown ; 

Speech of the vulgar, and lounge of the clown. 
Pity the man from the country ! 


Stare at him still as he goes on his way! ~ 

Duty is fairer than Beauty, I say. 

“ Villain ” is better than “ villan ” to-day, 
Thanks to the man from the country. 


City-folk, great is your skill and your speed, 

Chaste is your culture and clever your creed ; 

But for the pinch of the world in its need, 
Give me a man from the country ! 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


“THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST.” 


HAVE but one thing to complain of in Mr. 

Christie Murray’s little book, “The Making of 
a Novelist’’ (Chatto & Windus), and that is the 
title. It led me to take yp the book in expectation 
of finding out at last how the thing was done; and 
behold, it has told me nothing. Incidentally it has 
given me a great deal of pleasure to pursue jin 
imagination the wayward and gifted Mr. Murray 
up and down the world and through the kaleido- 
scopic changes (I speak for the moment as a re- 
viewer) of his remarkable career. The pace is hot: 
but I like exercise. And a small book that has 
given much pleasure may be allowed to have justified 
its existence. Nobody will be disposed to doubt its 
author's assertion (in his preface) that “in its serial 
publication it received marked favour from an in- 
dulgent public.” To be sure, the phrase “To be 
continued in our next” must have struck the 


indulgent public as peculiarly inappropriate: for 
continuity is the last thing discoverable in this 
narrative, as in Mr. Murray’s life. 


But the public, engaged in learning more im- 
portant arts than the writing of novels, probably 
read for the mere pleasure of reading, and in that 
pleasure probably forgave the book’s misleading 
title. So cannot those few who hoped to surprise 
the secret of novel-writing—a secret which Mr. 
Murray is well known to hold. These must go 
empty away, or be satisfied with a few casual and 
disputable axioms (such as “I have always main- 
tained, and must always continue to believe, that 
there is no school for a novelist which can equal 
that of journalism”), and a sentence or two on Mr. 
Murray’s methods of work, which are perhaps rather 
to be admired than imitated. ‘“ All my best work,” 
he tells us, “‘ has been done at a tremendous pace. I 
turned out ‘ Joseph’s Coat’ in thirty-six sittings, a 
chapter at a sitting. ‘Val Strange,’ a work of equal 
length or nearly, was written in as many consecutive 
days. ‘Aunt Rachel,’ the one work of mine which 
may outlive me by a score of years, was written at 
such a pace that a copying clerk would have some 
ado to transcribe it in the time.’ This is decidedly 
interesting: more interesting to the public (I hope) 
than the paragraphs about our novelists’ incomes 
which so persistently lard the columns of the even- 
ing newspapers. Still it goes a very short way 
towards telling us how a novelist is made. 


Mr. Christie Murray has been a reporter; and a 
Royal Irish Dragoon; and an Amateur Casual; and 
a landscape painter; and a war-correspondent; and 
a playwright; and an actor in his own and other 
people’s plays. Himself has run the whole gamut of 
pity and terror, and is inclined to set down “ stage- 
fright” as its top-note. He tells us how, on the 
night of the tentative production of Ned's Chum at 
the Globe Theatre, “as I waited for my first cue an 
irresistible, horrible, cold nausea got hold of me, and 
I had to fly back to my dressing-room and endure on 
dry land all the agonies of mal-de-mer :” and how, 
at a critical point in the acting of the piece, he lost 
his wig, and for two or three dreadful seconds stood 
frozen, expectant of the howl of laughter which 
generally follows such an accident. ‘“ But the fates 
were kind, and the thing passed unnoticed save by 
two or three. My natural hair was much of the 
length and colour of the wig, and no derisive roar 
sounded in my ears. I was once,” continues Mr. 
Murray, “hit in the eye by a fragment of half-sodden 
turf thrown up by the explosion of a shell, and had 
time to think myself a dead man before I realised 
what had happened. On one occasion his Excellency 
Ibrahim Pasha threatened to hang me out of hand; 
and I believe he meant to do it. I have been in 
many awkward corners in my time; but my inward 
forces were never more thoroughly routed than by 
that episode of the lost wig on the stage of the 
Globe Theatre.” 


All this again is extremely interesting, but again 
all this goes a very little way towards telling us 
how a novelist is made. Mr. Murray no more became 
a novelist through enlisting in a cavalry regiment 
than Samuel Taylor Coleridge became a poet by the 
same means. While Mr. Murray was observing the 
Russo-Turkish war for an American newspaper, an 
American, Mr. Frank Millet, was doing the same for 
the English Daily News. And now Mr. Frank Millet 
paints notable pictures and Mr. Christie Murray 
writes notable novels. So that the education through 
which Mr. Murray has passed would seem to be 
not only beyond the physical constitution of the 
ordinary aspirant, but a trifle irregular in its results. 


Of course in taking his title for a text I seem to 
credit Mr. Murray with views which are certainly 
not his. Nobody, I am sure, knows better that the 
novelist’s secret is really incommunicable. For he 
can do his work: and as Mr. Ruskin says, “the 
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moment aman can really do his work he becomes 
speechless about it. All words seem idle to him—all 
theories.” But I observe a growing tendency 
(ephemeral, no doubt, but mischievous in its hour) 
to ignore this well-based truth. Much talk of 
“experience” is in the air, and loud demands that 
a novelist, like Ulysses (though Ulysses never wrote 
novels), shall acquaint himself with many men and 
cities. Theold apophthegm “Ars longa, vita brevis,” 
suffers temporary discredit, and we are bidden to go 
abroad and gather much experience of life as a pre- 
liminary to dashing off works of art. 


But what is experience? As I put it the other 
day, the only experience now allowed the title is to 
be gained by serving as special correspondent to a 
camel corps. I protest against a privilege so exclusive, 
and once more I quote Mr. Henry James—* Humanity 
is immense, and reality has a myriad forms; the 
most one can affirm is that some of the flowers of 
fiction have the cdour of it, and others have not; as 
for telling you in advance how your nosegay should 
be composed, that is another affair. . . . Experience 
is never limited, and it is never complete. . . . It is 
the very atmosphere of the mind; and when the 
mind is imaginative—much more when it happens to 
be that of a man of genius—it takes to itself the 
faintest hints of life, it converts the very pulses of 
the air into revelations. The young lady living in a 
village has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing 
is lost to make it quite unfair (as it seems to me) to 
declare to her that she shall have nothing to say 
about the military. Greater miracles have happened 
than that, imagination assisting, she should speak 
the truth about some of these gentlemen.” 


Not to be misled, then, we should lay stress on 
the indefinite article in the title of Mr. Murray’s book, 
and remember that the term “novelist” stands not 
for a class but for an individual, that individual 
being Mr. Murray. And while we are about it, we 
may remind ourselves that Jane Austen—our “ in- 
comparable Jane”—never in her life enlisted in a 
cavalry regiment, or assisted at a theatrical repre- 
sentation save of mildest and most private character. 
This reflection may be of the most obvious, but will 
be found none the less salutary in the days when the 
doctrine of “plein air” is being pushed far beyond 
its proper halting-place. Within just limits no 
better doctrine was ever preached; but when it 
comes to this, that the more a man exposes himself 
to the weather, the stronger are his claims to be an 
artist, we are submitting our profession to tests that 
it will not bear. A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND Recent RELIcIovs 
THoueHt. By Charles A. Whittuck, M.A. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THE 
\ R. WHITTUCK has written a solid and timely 
book, marked both by insight and foresight, so- 
briety as well as independence of judgment. It ex- 
hibits a quality which the late John Stuart Mill was 
wont to ascribe to Maurice, the faculty of discovering 
the unobvious aspects of truths or phases of things ; 
and this is a faculty which makes those who have it 
very useful to those who have it not. Mr. Whittuck 
is not indeed, any more than was Maurice, a very easy 
or agreeable writer to read. His style is anything 
but lucid or elegant, or even interesting, and there 
are many sentences that mock the art of the con- 
struer. The book, too, is not very well up to date, 
and its literary judgments are sometimes rather 
bewildering. ‘Thus he speaks of “ the best negative 


criticism ” (a curious phrase, by the way) in Germany 
as rather “occupied in testing the results arrived 
at by Strauss and Baur than in making any original 
But this is not the case. 


contribution of its own.” 


The living scientific criticism of Germany is remark- 
able for two things—its complete break with Strauss 
and Baur, and the originality or independence as 
well as success of its methods. On the other hand, 
he quotes and endorses sundry positions of the late 
Principal Tulloch, a writer who was not very distin- 
guished for hisaccuracy. Thus he cites him as saying 
of “the earliest of our rational theologians,” that 
they “all came out of the bosom of the (High 
Church) party, and continued more or less closely 
associated with it.” But neither assertion is correct. 
Selden was a rational theologian if ever there was 
one, but he was neither in origin nor association 
High Church. John Hales, indeed, suffered under 
the Puritan supremacy, though for political rather 
than for theological reasons; and we know that his 
tract on “ Schism” displeased Laud, who interviewed 
him, and “ferreted him from one hole to another.” 
As to the Cambridge Platonists, they were one and 
all of Puritan origin and education and associations. 
Culverwel was a Fellow of Emmanuel, and his 
“Light of Nature” was dedicated to the Puritan 
master, Anthony Tuckney. John Smith was another 
Emmanuel man, and his tutor was Benjamin Which- 
cote, the Puritan Provost of King’s. Cudworth was 
another Emmanuel man, was a preacher before the 
Long Parliament, and was one of the advisers to the 
Grand Committee on Religion. Aud what was true 
of the seventeenth is no less true of the nine- 
teenth century. Maurice was born a Dissenter, and 
came of Presbyterian stock, and he owed his Broad 
Church idea to his origin rather than to his educa- 
tion. But the point need not be elaborated, only we 
regret to see a writer of so much weight and wisdom 
as Mr. Whittuck writing in dependence on secondary 
sources. And so, in another connection, we regret 
to see that his standard authority for modern 
Dissent is one we should not be inclined to regard as 
an authority at all. 

But while the book is weak on its literary side, it 
is most interesting and suggestive on its practical, 
its analysis of tendencies within the Church, of the 
relation of its inner to outer movements, and of the 
possibilities before it. Mr. Whittuck traces “ the 
growth of a spirit of uniformity” due to the ascend- 
ency of the methods and, aims of the High Church 
party, and then exhibits the action of this spirit in 
the clergy and the laity. In the former it is seen in 
the forces which are converting “the clergy into a 
distinct and separate class.” They are less influenced 
than of old by the Universities and more by the 
Seminaries; their training is more professional and 
less humanistic; they are less touched by general 
enlightenment and more by the esprit de corps. 
Then their social position is changed ; though possibly 
greater social favourites than ever, their conse- 
quence is ecclesiastical ratber than social, but this 
depends more on their official efficiency than on the 
mere fact of their clerical status. The laity have 
experienced a similar transformation to the clergy. 
“The Church of England of late years has become 
highly differentiated and denominational,” and “ the 
profession of Churchmanship is now a very definite 
thing.” They have closed up their ranks, drawn 
“their lines within narrower limits,’ become “a 
more united army with a more definite programme.” 
As the clergy have become more of a class the laity 
have grown less liberal, and so the tendency in both 
is towards one result-—the reign of uniformity. Mr. 
Whittuck thinks that the laity do more to liberalise 
the clergy than the clergy to narrow and sectionalise 
the laity, and he anticipates that the more the 
people press into the Church the more the class 
spirit will tend to disappear and be replaced by one 
more democratic. We wish we could agree with 
him, but we fear the clergy will affect the character 
and destinies of the Church more powerfully than 
the laity. They hitherto have been the more potent 
factors of change; they have converted and carried 
with them the more ecclesiastically minded laymen, 
who are ever more impracticable in their theological 
vigour than the clergy; and as they know what 
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they want, they have borne down the opposition of 
those who were without policy because without 
convictions, One often hears the cynical remark, 
“We don’t want to bother ourselves with these 
clerical zealots and firebrands, but if they go too 
far we shall soon pull them up.” But the folly is 
here deeper than the cynicism. The more a move- 
ment gathers momentum it is the less easy to 
pullitup. If the clergy have as free a hand for the 
next fifty years as they have had for the last, the 
laity will wake up to find both their power and 
their opportunity gone. 

When Mr. Whittuck comes to deal with Dissent, 
he is less acute and less clear in his prevision. His 
authorities are poor, exactly of the kind most 
calculated to mislead ; yet he everywhere exhibits a 
fair and judicial spirit. Hesays the history of Dissent, 
except in the case of the Methodists, is interesting 
previous to this century chiefly for political reasons ; 
but, as a simple matter of fact, all the political sig- 
nificance it had depended on its religious convictions. 
There are no communities within which the historical 
spirit is so active and so persistent as those that run 
back into the old Dissent. The Act of Uniformity 
was a political measure, enforced by king and Par- 
liament; but it was resisted for religious reasons. 
The man who refused to conform did so mainly 
because the faith and worship of the Church had 
been fixed by the spiritual head of the Church, and 
were not things which the State, especially as repre- 
sented by Charles Stuart and Edward Hyde, could 
define, prescribe, and enjoin. And this determined 
their attitude both to the Established Church and 
the civil power; in emancipating themselves from 
the disabilities which the latter had imposed in the 
interests of the former, their action might be 
political, but their reasons were all religious. And 
one of the most curious yet interesting results of 
this fundamental principle of the old Dissent is this 
—the feeling of the newer Dissent to the newer 
Churchmanship. Mr. Whittuck has well stated the 
more comprehensive and liberal character of the 
former; it is less separative and, as it were, centri- 
fugal than the older—and, indeed, we may add the 
more sectional and uniform the Church has grown, 
the broader and more varied have the Dissenting 
communities become. But what is more significant 
is that they can better comprehend and more fully 
sympathise with the new Anglican doctrine of the 
Church. The old High Churchman was often a very 
erass Erastian; he made the Divine rights of the 
king the basis on which he defended the Divine rights 
of the bishop, and so he punished Nonconformity 
to the Episcopal order—just as if it were civil dis- 
obedience—by civil penalties. But now that he has 
learned from the despised Dissenter to think more 
worthily of the Headship, to conceive more clearly 
the independence of the Church, and to affirm a 
higher doctrine of ecclesiastical authority, he has 
approached more near to the determinative principle 
of Nonconformity, and so has become much more 
intelligible to the historical Nonconformist. And so 
we have the curious but by no means contradictory 
result—the Anglican Church more respected yet 
more opposed by Dissent than in any past period 
of their mutual relations. It is more respected 
because it is conceived less as an institution of 
civil politics; it is more opposed because its ecclesi- 
astical idea has become sharper and more emphasised. 
What the Nonconformist could only despise was a 
theory which sacrificed the Church to the State, and 
urged the State civilly to disable and punish all who 
openly differed from it. What he can respect is a 
Church willing to accept all the political consequences 
involved in the principle that its sole Head is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and its sole right to be is derived 
from Him whose truth it has received and whose 
commission it holds. The Church is still a long way 
from the complete or practical acceptance of all these 
political consequences, but the theory is there and is 
operative ; and it is at this, no donbt, that the Non- 
conformist rejoices. At all events, the removal of 


his disabilities is leaving the question between him 
and the Anglican one altogether of a religious kind, 
and it is the political element that embitters the 
religious controversy. Men spiritually akin ought 
to respect while they differ. 

We have outrun our space, but not exhausted 
the book. This is the less to be regretted, as in 
dealing with the thought of the alienated and the 
reconciliatory thought of the Church Mr. Whittuck 
is not at his strongest. 


A MULTITUDE OF AUTHORS. 
Literary ReEcOLLEcTIONS AND SkercHes. By Francis 


Espinasse. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 


Tus is a most delightful book, and what is more a 
literary book. There are people to be met with nowa- 
days who, though they account themselves “ men of 
letters” on the slender pretext that they write books, 
are yet wholly innocent of the slightest aroma of the 
library. Like Lord Foppington, they live comfort- 
ably upon the sprouts of their own brains. About 
Mr. Espinasse, however, there is no doubt. His 
recollections are literary, and his sketches are of men 
of letters. We have but two faults to find, and we 
will find them and have done with them. Mr. 
Espinasse has been too reticent about the facts of 
his own literary life. It is difficult to trace him. 
He moves about from Edinburgh to London, from 
London to Manchester, and then again to London; 
but as the reader has no dates, he never knows 
whereabouts he is in the narrator’s own life. We 
are, of course, aware that Mr. Espinasse is not pro- 
fessing to write his own life; but, as a matter of 
criticism, we contend that a writer of memoirs of his 
own time should keep his readers supplied with the 
external facts and dates of his own life. Our second 
fault is “ No Index.” Saving these just exceptions, 
Mr. Espinasse’s book may defy criticism. It is good 
from beginning to end. 

Mr. Espinasse had the good fortune to be born in 
Edinburgh, and just as Sir Walter Scott when a boy 
once met Burns and was able to exclaim, “ Virgilium 
vidi tantum,” so Mr. Espinasse can make the same 
quotation and apply it to Scott himself, whom he 
saw sitting reading in an open carriage, whilst 
“Hugh Littlejohn,” on a pony, trotted by his side. 
Tom Campbell being in Edinburgh, Mr. Espinasse, 
“as a boy of supposed intelligence and enthusiasm 
for poetry and poets,’ was invited to come in 
after dinner and gaze on the Bard of Hope, whom 
he describes as “a spruce little gentleman, with 
finely cut features, in a gay and talkative mood,” 
who consumed a great deal of brandy and water, 
and put Principal Lee—*“long-headed, pawky Dr. 
Lee ”’—a little out of countenance by the impropriety 
of some of his anecdotes. But the most interest- 
ing of Mr. Espinasse’s Edinburgh stories relates to 
Burns, and tells how in the first draft of his famous 
‘Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn,’ Burns had 
made the last stanza run thus— 


“The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 
Bat Ill remember gude Glencairn, 
And a’ that he has done for me.” 


“Some member of the Earl's family appears to have 
thought the epithet ‘ gude’ not strong enough, and 
wished to have ‘great’ substituted for it, but this 
Barns in his turn thought too strong. Miss Leslie 
Baillie (afterwards Mrs. Cumming of Logie) sug- 
gested that neither epithet should be used, but that 
Glencairn should be apostrophised. Burns adopted 
her suggestion;” and thus the world came to be 
enriched with the noble stanza— 


“The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 
But Ill remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me!” 


No happier suggestion was ever made to a poet. 


Jan 
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Poetry should seem inevitable, and certainly we 
could have sworn to it that the third line of the 
stanza was pure Burns; whereas it now appears that 
the pure Burns was pure commonplace, and that the 
genius of the line belonged to Mrs. Cumming of 
Logie. 

Mr. Espinasse was once employed in the British 
Museum, and his chapter on the library is great fun. 
His descriptions of the late Sir Henry Ellis, of 
Panizzi—the deservedly detested—of Edwards, of 
Tom Oliphant, of Thomas Watts, and of the two un- 
named ex-attorneys’ clerks, who became respectively 
Principal Librarian and Keeper of the Printed Books, 
are excellent. Indeed, chief amongst the great 
charms of this book are the vivacious yet sensible 
sketches which it gives not only of famous men of 
letters, but of lesser known authors and journalists. 
These sketches impart life and movement to Mr. 
Espinasse’s pages. After all, we live in a crowd, 
and the best books are those which create the im- 
pression of a bustling, moving world, and not of an 
empty suite of rooms merely tenanted by a few 
melancholy men of genius. 

One hardly knows whether to be glad orsorry when 
told that the Forster Bequest to the South Kensington 
Museum includes a long series of letters written to 
Forster by Carlyle, covering a period of some forty 
years, of which Mr. Froude has made no use. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Espinasse is right when he says that 
a well-edited selection from these letters would be 
an extremely valuable contribution to Carlyle’s 
biography. But with sixteen or seventeen volumes 
already on one’s shelf on the subject, it is painful to 
learn of the existence of so much unused material. 
Mr. Espinasse has read many of these letters and 
pronounces them most interesting. A selection from 
them must inevitably be made. There will be an 
end some day even of Carlyle literature, but not 
apparently just yet. 

Mr. Espinasse’s own account of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle is most sane and agreeable. He makes them 
live before you—‘‘a grey old man and woman”—a 
great deal more eloquent than most people, but just 
as likely to be in the wrong. We suppose Carlyle 
talked more nonsense than any man that ever lived 
—but who need dislike him on that account? He 
had at one time a famulus or factotum called 
Frederick Martin—who afterwards became the first 
editor of the Statesman's Year-Book—who was, it 
appears, as vocal as his master. “If the master was 
always bewailing his lot, so also was the servant, 
and Carlyle, who had little pity for any grievances 
but his own, compared Martin, with his perpetual 
lamentations over himself, to the ‘ peasweep’ of Scot- 
land, a bird with a peculiarly wailing note.” There is 
something vastly entertaining in the picture of this 
little “ peasweep”’ with his tiny cry of bewailment fol- 
lowing in the rumbling wake of the gigantic “ Thomas 
the Grumbler.” Mr. Espinasse sketches for us John 
Robertson, a journalistic friend of Carlyle, a Scots- 
man, of course, and “ emancipated minister.” Robert- 
son knew Bulwer well, and asserted to Mr. Espinasse 
that the author of ‘‘ The Caxtons” would “one day 
appear in black from top to toe, with a dark-com- 
plexioned visage to match. Another day he would 
be all brown, and on a third he would be all in 
white, with blonde hair and a fair complexion lighted 
up by rouge.” And this the man who wanted to 
lock his wife up because she was mad! The chapter 
entitled “Some of Carlyle’s Friends” is not, indeed, 
specially interesting, for all Mr. Espinasse’s chapters 
are interesting, but is a good specimen of the great 
literary charm of the volume. It contains sketches 
of John Ballantyne, originally a Paisley weaver, 
afterwards editor of the Manchester Examiner, and 
one of the countless souls who were, as it were, 
awakened from the dead by the trumpet-blast of 
Carlyle. He once borrowed £50 from Carlyle, Mrs. 
Carlyle being out of town, and when he came to get 
the money, he was surprised to find spread out on 
the table an elaborate deed recording the transaction, 
reciting his liability to repay the principal sum. He 


signed the document and repaid the loan in due 
course. We should like to see this memorandum, 
which, we doubt not, was a choice specimen of 
Carlylese. Another of Carlyle’s friends introduced 
to us in this chapter is William Maccall, of whom 
Carlyle made the very Johnsonian observation, “I 
have a great regard for poor Maccall; there never 
was a man who went about with any dignity on so 
little money.” 

Nobody has succeeded so well as Mr. Espinasse in 
representing Carlyle as living—no doubt after his 
own peculiar fashion—the literary life, and as the 
friend and in some sense the companion of literary 
men. This Maccall, as all who have read his book 
called “The Newest Materialism” know, was a 
powerful and original, though somewhat savage 
thinker. Mr. Espinasse gives some admirable ex- 
tracts from his little-known writings. He is, so Mr. 
KEspinasse tells us, the satirical friend whom Carlyle, 
in the first chapter of his “Frederick,” quotes as 
saying (it was of George Gilfillan that Maccall said 
it): “ You may paint with a very big brush, and yet 
not be a great painter!” The life-story of James 
Dodds, the Roxburghshire peasant, and the fiery 
author of “The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scot- 
tish Covenanters,” is pleasantly epitomised. 

Mr. Espinasse, however, has his own friends to 
write about as well as Carlyle’s. The chapters on 
James Hannay and his Bohemian acquaintances, 
Edward Whitty, Robert Brough, and John George 
Edgar, are as good as may be. Hannay was as clever 
a fellow as ever died abroad. His gospel, so Mr. 
Espinasse assures us, was “ Blood and Culture,” and 
by blood he meant blue blood, and by culture Latin 
and Greek. Whitty, whose novel, “Friends in 
Bohemia,” contains one of the finest mad-house 
scenes in literature, despised both blood and culture, 
and would ask with a snort whether Aristophanes 
would, if alive, be allowed to write in Punch? 
Edgar, whose books for boys were once so well 
known, shared Hannay’s faith, but “Bob” Brough 
was a fierce Republican. 

But we cannot pretend to analyse the varied con- 
tents of this delightful book. Anybody who loves 
to read of the lives and fortunes of men of letters, 
and to contemplate in the printed pages the 
phantasmagoria of human existence, can hardly 
hope in these latter days to find a book more to his 
mind than this one of Mr. Espinasse’s. 


MR. MORSE STEPHENS'S MANUAL. 


EUROPEAN History. Period VII. (1789-1815). By H. Morse 
Stephens. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 


Mr. STEPHENS, by his somewhat diffuse and over- 
detailed volumes on the French Revolution, has 
exercised himself into a very fit condition of train- 
ing for writing this smaller manual upon a period 
which he has at his finger-ends. For the Revolution 
was one of the two main factors of the European 
historical events of those years, and Mr. Stephens 
presents them in firm outlines in masterly fashion ; 
giving us, from his many points of vantage, a bird’s- 
eye panorama, as it were, ona clear lightsome day, 
when every field (battle, or other), state-boundary, 
and forest of ancient abuses is laid out beneath, as 
on some best of Swissmaps. The handy volume will 
be hard-worked as the text-book in good schools, 
which it was no doubt intended to be. 

We should advise anyone taking it up to begin 
by going over the 8th period of Koch’s Révolutions, 
which stretches from the Peace of Utrecht to 1800 
(we speak of the edition of 1807, for that of 1823 
was continued by another hand). Thus can be con- 
trasted, much to the advantage of Mr. Stephens, the 
methods of both historians. Koch dealt in more 
minutiz as to treaties and the biography of 
sovereign families; but Mr. Stephens, asa modern, has 
more tosay about political measures and the peoples. 
What we chiefly miss here are manners, morals, and 
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social ways: the home voices, not the political 
shoutings, of the people. But Koch, with politic 
if not historical discretion—enforced discretion— 
wholly refused to touch the “astonishing, sublime, 
terrible” French Revolution which had then “ex- 
tended its influence over the whole face of Kurope,” 
and, writing in 1807, in the last paragraphs of his 
important work, he declared that its 

“grand tableau could only be treated as a finished whole when 
the great man who watches over the safety of the French 
Empire shall have succeeded in establishing the continental 
system on solid bases; when he shall have become the pacifi- 
eator of Europe, as he has been the renovator of France.” 

This leads at once to the second great factor in 
Mr. Stephens’s period—the domination of Napoleon, 
whose career he very properly treats as that of a 
great reformer as well as a great conqueror. 

Next come the great key-principles of the general 
European awakening and resurrection: faith in the 
sovereignty of the people, the sentiment, the sensa- 
tion, the conviction of nationality, and the mighty 
craving for personal liberty of thought, word, and 
deed in every breast of every race and state. These 
were the motives and motors working from beneath, 
from the roots of society—whence all wholesome 
enduring growth must mount up—that sanctioned 
and perpetuated reforms which the benevolent en- 
lightened despotism of sovereigns, working from 
above, could never, in any one European State, 
succeed in making good. 

It took twenty-six years (1792-1815) of almost 
incessant and ubiquitous war—of the actual cautery 
by villainous saltpetre—to burn out the old feudal 
rottenness of social and political forms and theories, 
and to start a new greenness of healthy fresh 
growth. And never was the saying that war is the 
school of nations better justified by the results. 
The Congress of Vienna seemed at one time to have 
re-imposed old shackles, but the fetters had been 
rusted through, and have since dropped off almost 
everywhere. Eugland—by a long spell first, America 
later, had shown the way; then France, less feudal 
and serfish than the rest of Europe, followed suit ; 
and the vast prairie of the Continent once well fired, 
it was then mere and easy work for every wind that 
blew. 

Mr. Stephens very properly remarks early (p. 8) 
that “the ideas of the sovereignty of the people, of 
nationality, and of personal liberty did not originate 
in France.” And—not to speak again of America’s 
Declaration ”—the prior and contemporary revo- 
lutions of Geneva and of Belgium in and before 1789, 
though differing in immediate result, are examples. 
But Mr. Stephens does not point out that one of the 
sheet-anchors of Rousseau'’s Contrat Social was an 
article of the Latin constitution compiled from their 
immemorial customs and established for the Genevese, 
so far back as 13th May, 1387, by the prince-bishop 
Adhemar Fabri, which document laid it down that 
neither disuse nor abuses could forfeit or extinguish 
the’ inherent liberties, privileges, free uses and 
customs of the people, which could neither be 
alienated by themselves nor proscribed by their 
rulers or by lapse of time. And on 12th Mare, 
1737, five years before the Contrat Social, it was re- 
asserted by the citizens and burgesses of Geneva 
that the silence of the people could not be made use of 
as an arm against their liberties. We detect the echo 
of this (per Rousseau and France) at Mr. Stephens’s 
ninetieth page, in the Pesth memorial to the Emperor 
Leopold If. in 1790: “Sovereignty originates from 
the people; it is one of those iualienable, impre- 
seriptible rights which the people cannot forfeit by 
neglect or disuse.” Vanquished and expelled Genevese 
democrats wrote Mirabeau’s speeches, and exercised 
a commencing influence in the inner circles of the 
new-born French Revolution. 

There is one very important and multiple dynastic 
fact connected with poor Louis XV I.’s fatalities, which 
Mr. Stephens bas not neglected—the extraordinary 
power at that time,in several reigning houses, of the 
Hapsburgs as represented by Maria Theresa’s 


children. Her ablest daughter, Maria Carolina, 
married Ferdinand IV. cf Naples, took the reins 
at once, and dismissed the great reforming states- 
man Tannucci, declaring war later against the French 
Republic. Her sister, Maria Amelia, married Duke 
Ferdinand of Parma, and in like wise sent the 
reforming minister Du Tillot about his business, 
Then there were their brothers, the Emperors 
Joseph II. and the extremely able and kingcrafty 
Leopold II. (and later his son Francis) to back 
them up. The power (and pride) of this family 
were therefore immense, and all this should be kept 
well in view when judging “ L’Antrichienne” Marie 
Antoinette, who made locksmith Louis dismiss 


Necker. Those three sisters were three Fates of 
the time. Sieyés once at the Tuileries called Louis 
a tyrant. Monsieur ]’'Abbé,” said Napoleon, accord. 


ing to the story, “if he had been a tyrant, you'd be 
still saying mass, and I wouldn't be here!” 

Among the different leading subjects well treated 
in this volume, we pick out for special mention the 
decline and fall of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Congress of Vienna, Pitt and Castlereagh's work and 
purse-work in Europe, and the general view of 
Mirabeau’s too brief state-policy as masterdom, and 
not double-facing. 

There are, however, on too many pages evidences 
of eager loose haste in composition, which call loudly 
for revision, and Appendix III. is badly set up. We 
remark also that our long-lost “2 l’outrance” can 
only have been scotched, not killed; the English of 
“a Paris” is in and not at Paris; the deputy’s name 
should, in the English, be Bernard of (not dz) Saintes; 
Davout was not the exact way of writing the 
marshal's name, and the slippery little fact that 
Francis II. became [Francis I. (of Austria) in 1804 has 
eluded the historian. The “canon for the spelling 
of Russian proper names” which is here used is no 
doubt all it should be; nevertheless, when we read 
Suvorov, we scarcely hear the guns of the great 
general whom we and our forbears had known as 
Suwaroff. The index is as good as need be, and the 
maps are sufficing and satisfactory. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


Poems. By Francis Thompson. London: Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane. 

Lyrics. By W.J.Dawson. Lon’on: Ma millan 
Co. 

THe Rescue, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Baildon, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

EscARLAMONDE, AND OTHER PoOEMs. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 

Tue Crucirixion or Man. A Narrative Poom. By George 
Barlow. London: Swau Sonuenscheia & Co. 

Love’s Music, aND OrHer Poems. By Annis Mathsson. 
London: Sampson Low, Marstoa & Co. 

Tue Portica Works or Rosert Herrick. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. 2 vols. London: George Bell & Sous. 

ConTeMPoRARY Scorrisa Verse. Edited, with an Intro- 
oo by Sir George Douglas, Bart. London: Walter 
Scott. 


By Henry Bellyse 
By Douglas Ainslie. 


Or “our untempered speech,” which Mr. Thompson 
describes as “ grimy and rough-cast still from Babel’s 
bricklayers,” he can build in his petition “To the 
Dead Cardinal of Westminster” such a lofty 
rhyme as this: 


“Call, holy sonl, O eall 
Thy hosts angelical, 
And say— 
‘See, far away 


“* Lies one I saw on earth ; 
One stricken from his birth 
With eurse 
Of destinate verse. 


«What place doth He ye serve 
For cask sad spirit reserve— 
Given 
In dark lieu of Heaven, 
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impitiable Daemon, 
Beauty, to adore and dream on, 


To be 
Perpetually 
“<« Hers, but she never his? 
He reapeth miseries, 


Foreknows 
His wages woes ; 


“* He lives detachéd days ; 
He serveth not for praise ; 
For gold 
He is not sold... .’” 


Here are dominion—domination over language, and 
a sincerity as of Robert Burns. Mr. Thompson’s 
name has been whispered about for years as that of 
a poet of most exceptional gifts, and, if we mistake 
not, specimens of his work appeared in “ Merry 
England,” but nothing had been said or seen to 
prepare us for the powerful effect of his collected 
poems. The epithet sublime has been sadly stained 
and distorted by comie writers, and there is a 
danger in applying it in its honest sense without 
warning. This safeguard established, we have to 
say that in our opinion Mr. Thompson’s poetry at its 
highest attains a sublimity unsurpassed by any 
Victorian poet—a sublimity which will stand the 
hideous test of extracts, e.g.— 


“The calm hour strikes on yon golden gong, 
In tones of floating and mellow light 
A spreading summons to even-song ; 
See how there 
The cowléd night 
Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair. 
What is this feel of incense everywhere ? 
Clings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered 
Throne ?” 


We must turn from Mr. Thompson, the latest, and 


perhaps the greatest of English Roman Catholic 
poets of Post-Reformation times, to the exalted 
Puritan voice that sang “ At a Solemn Music,” for a 
strain combining in like manner intensity and 
magnificence. The outstanding poems are: the 
prayer to Cardinal Manning, and the “ Corymbus for 
Autumn,’ from both of which we have quoted; 
‘The Hound of Heaven,” wherein the soul, singing, 
anting, sobbing, flies through all the universe in a 
ain escape from Christ; and “Her Portrait,” a 
escription, masterful and overmastering, in which 
constant interchange of symbol between earthly 
nd heavenly beauty pulses like day and night. 

Mr. W. J. Dawson has made a special study of 
he rhymed pentameter, and writes it with force 
nd fluency—sometimes not unmelodiously. In his 
‘Ode at Sunrise,” “The Making of the Soul,” and 
‘The Nature Hermit,” there are passages of splendid 
fiction, much fine spirituality, and a breadth of 
view which lift these poems far above mediocrity. 
Of the shorter poems the most powerful is one en- 
titled “ Late Praise.” The following is the last 
stanza :— 


“ Men praise me now, but praise has come too late; 

They throng me, but my solitude seems best : 

Too late the sun has pierced the clouds of fate ; 
I shiver, and am cold, and ery for rest. 

When I deserved reward, men stood aloof ; 
Against my best scorn’s lip was curled : 

To-day my meanest wins me no reproof : 
Alas, poor fame! Poor song! Poor world!” 


Mr. Baildon’s dramatic sketches, “Jael and 
Sisera”’ and “Herodias and John the Baptist,” are 
he most notable pieces in his volume. Herodias is 
pecially well conceived—a sweet, charming, jin-de- 
siécle dame, as strong, as glittering, as non-moral as 

steel man-trap. Of Mr. Baildon’s ballads, the best 
s “The Cold Hand of Morbeck.” There is a charming 
brose dedication to Robert Louis Stevenson—or 
ouis Stevenson, as one of his publishers advertises 
vith commendable frugality, 


Mr. Douglas Ainslie, although nothing of a 
dramatist so far, is also at his best in his dramatic 
work. ‘“Escarlamonde” contains some admirably 
elaborated blank verse. 

Mr. George Barlow is a questionable writer, 
haunted—we might say hag-ridden—by his ideas, 
which have again driven him breathless through a 
long, tedious volume of verse. That Mr. Barlow 
perceives more clearly than most writers the tendency 
of the age seems to us certain, and we are willing to 
admit that he has poetic power and even something 
of prophetic insight; but we cannot accept his 
“ Crucifixion of Man” as a valuable contribution to 
literature. It might have been important, and the 
matter might be yet, if it were denuded of every- 
thing homiletic, and presented in the sheer concrete 
form of a short story or prose play. Mr. Barlow is 
wasting remarkable gifts. 

In * Love’s Music, and other Poems,” Miss Annie 
Matheson writes short swallow-flights of song, with 
much sweetness and delicacy. 

Mr. George Saintsbury has earned the most 
cordial thanks of every lover of literature by his 
“Aldine” edition of Herrick. The continuous 
numbering throughout of all the poems is an im- 
provement on all previous editions, and the intro- 
duction is a masterpiece of mellow criticism. 

Sir George Douglas’s anthology of “Contemporary 
Scottish Verse” contains extracts from the works of 
sixteen writers, including William Bell Scott and 
James Thomson. Among elder living writers the 
quaint muse of the Earl of Southesk and the mascu- 
line work of Mr. John Nichol are admirably repre- 
sented. The selections from Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Mr. Robert Buchanan 
also reflect the good critical insight of the editor. 


FICTION, 


Aw Innocent IMPOSTOR, AND OTHER STORIES. By Max- 
well Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. 

MARGARET DruMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. By Sophie F. F, 
Veitch. In3 vols. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

THE Littiz Squire: A Story oF THREE. By Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

GEOFFREY Srirritinc. A Novel. By Mrs. Leith Adams 
(Mrs. R. 8S. de Courey Laffan). London: Jarrold & 
Sons. 


IN merriest mood the author of “An Innocent 
Impostor, and Other Stories” has penned these 
engagingly fantastic tales. The volume is a collec- 
tion of short stories reprinted from the various 
magazines in which they originally appeared; and 
in five out of the seven stories there is scarcely a 
tinge of gravity, and certainly not a single dull 
page. One or two, such as “ The Mysterious Guide,” 
a thrilling alpine adventure, and “ The Vengeance 
of the Sea,” a pathetic sketch of humble fisherfolk, 
are, it is true, of a more serious cast; but in the 
remainder the situations, improbable in themselves, 
are developed on frankly farcical lines, and, indeed, 
smack strongly of the footlights. They are the 
veriest trifles, light as whipped cream, and very 
excellent reading for an idle hour. “An Innocent 
Impostor” narrates the embarrassing results of 
knocking at the wrong door, the mistake being 
further complicated by the fact that the visitor's 
name is identical with that of a distant relative who 
happens to be expected in the house at that moment. 
Of course, the ensuing complication is finally un- 
ravelled in the most satisfactory way, and leads to 
matrimony. ‘ A Glass of Water” is another capital 
bit of fooling, relating the melancholy misadventures 
of a young and lovely bride who, on the very day of 
her wedding, is lost en route to the seaside town at 
which the happy pair intend to spend their honey- 
moon. The wild wanderings of the distraught 
couple in quest of each other during that ill-fated 
journey are depicted with truly comic effect. 
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Equally diverting is “The Hansom Cabman,” a 
story in which mistaken identity is again to the 
fore. A sprig of the aristocracy, posing for his own 
amusement as a professional cabdriver, is beguiled 
by circumstances into playing his part very seriously, 
thereby making the acquaintance of a charming 
young lady predestined to marry him. All these 
obviously impossible adventures are told in mock- 
heroic style, and have the genuine comic flavour. 
Amidst the prevailing gloom of current literature, 
it is a refreshing experience to come across so light- 
hearted a book as “ An Innocent Impostor.” In its 
lightness of touch and unaffected gaiety, it reminds 
us of the excellent fiction of Mr. James Payn. A 
stronger recommendation would surely be impossible 
in this class of literature. 

A most intolerably excellent young woman is the 
heroine of Miss Sophie Veitch’s novel, “ Margaret 
Drummond, Millionaire.” The cold correctness of 
this paragon’s demeanour remains unruffled even by 
the marvellous news of her unexpected accession to 
the ranks of millionairedom—a piece of intelligence 
which she receives with no sign of emotion save “a 
knitted brow.” Proceeding to take possession of 
her newly-acquired Scottish estate, she bullies the 
tenants, browbeats the minister and elders, and 
interferes in everybody's affairs with the air of a 
self-constituted Providence ; whilst anything so im- 
proper as falling in love is an impossibility to so 
well-regulated a nature. Miss Drummond, there- 
fore, in due course chooses a husband of unimpeach- 
able suitability, for whom she feels precisely the 
correct amount of tepid affection. ‘Tis, in sooth, 
a female prig of the most alarming type whom Miss 
Veitch bids her readers accept as a heroine of peer- 
less virtue. Yet, despite the lack of feminine charm 
which one cannot but discern in the portrait of 
Margaret herself, the book is one of distinct merit in 
many ways. Miss Veitch writes with evident know- 
ledge of her subject, and the minutely-drawn picture 
of Scottish life and character is both careful and 
accurate. There is no thrilling interest in the story, 
but it cannot be accused of absolute tameness, since 
the even flow of quiet observation is broken by a 
murder, a hairbreadth escape of the heroine from 
drowning, her attempted murder by a maniac, and 
the suicide of the would-be assassin. Unfortunately, 
even these startling episodes fail to arouse real 
interest in the fate of the lady whose oppressive 
excellence manifests itself in such uncomfortable 
ways. The minor characters are skilfully drawn, 
but the author's very apparent distaste for Presby- 
terianism has betrayed her into an amount of didactic 
discourse which becomes not a little wearisome to an 
impartial reader. Whatever can be said for or 
against any particular form of doctrine can, at least, 
only be said effectively outside the pages of a 
professed work of fiction; and in introducing 
controversial matter of this nature into “ Margaret 
Drummond, Millionaire,” the author has done much 
to spoil an otherwise pleasant and well-written 
story. 

“Pretty” is the epithet most accurately fitted 
to describe “The Little Squire.” It is, in sooth, 
a pretty story, prettily told, prettily illustrated, 
and prettily got-up. In its dainty dress of white 
and gold, the book makes an appeal to the eye, 
if not precisely to the intellect. Of criginality in 
plot it certainly cannot boast, and one remembers 
most of the characters as old acquaintances in many 
other stories; but it is, nevertheless, a wholesome 
and unaffected little tale, whilst the three children 
who form its principal figures are sketched with 
real sympathy and some humour. The young squire 
is Adrien de Coursay, a boy of twelve, whose foolish 
mother is on the point of contracting a highly un- 
desirable second marriage with her son’s tutor, a 
very palpable humbug of the sham-«sthetic type. 
Adrien, adoring his mother, and revering the memory 
of his dead father, is overwhelmed with dismay and 
anger at the gloomy prospect of the detested union 
which will place him at the mercy of a petty tyrant 


armed with parental authority and animated by ill- 
will. The boy is egged on to open rebellion by his 
little cousin Cicely, an amusingly precocious young 
person whose presentment is very life-like. There 
is also a third child concerned in the revolt—a 
charming little girl named Lise, whose romantic 
admiration for the high-spirited boy leads her to 
commit an innocent theft in his cause. But the 
real dea ex machind takes the form of the tutor’s 
deserted first wife, who turns up—in the ancient 
melodramatic fashion—just in time to denounce the 
impostor and save the situation. There isa painful 
want of originality in the employment of this stale 
device which is distinctly irritating to the reader; 
but the story has the merit of simplicity, and is 
toid in a bright and natural way. The children, 
too, are engaging little creatures, not portentously 
superior to the average boy and girl of actual life. 
Mrs. de la Pasture shows some skill in characterisa- 
tion, and experience, probably, will add to that the 
faculty of contriving a plot for herself without 
resorting to the borrowed artifice of conventional 
fiction. “The Little Squire” is a sufficiently good 
story to warrant us in the expectation that its 
successor may be still better. 

The influence of Dickens is strikingly visible in 
“ Geoffrey Stirling,” upon every page of which the 
dead hand of the great magician is unmistakably 
impressed. It is, perhaps, this Dickens-like touch 
that gives to the book a somewhat old-fashioned 
aspect, so little is its buoyant, full-blooded optimism 
in accord with the prevailing gloom of recent 
literature. Yet, despite its cheerfulness of tone, the 
story is one of crime and its punishment, of deadly 
hate and dark vengeance. It is, indeed, cast on 
distinctly melodramatic lines. The plot turns 
upon a mysterious bank-robbery taking place in 
the early years of the present reign. The quaint 
little North-country town of Becklington is the 
scene of this crime, whose perpetrator remains un- 
detected by his victims, though too plainly revealed 
to the reader. He is, in fact, no other than the 
banker himself, Geoffrey Stirling, who has chosen 
this dangerously unprofessional method of enriching 
his son and heir, little Ralph. But, though escaping 
detection by those he has robbed, the culprit is 
henceforth doomed to a life of remorse and punish- 
ment, Hester Devenant, the widow of one of his 
victims, hunts him down at last, and wrings from 
him a confession of guilt as he lies dying. The 
crime is finally atoned for, as far as reparation can 
be made, by the son for whose sake it had been com- 
mitted. Ralph Stirling marries Hester’s daughter,and 
thus the great wrong is hushed up in public, whilst 
Ralph secretly repays the stolen money to those his 
dead father had defrauded. <A very exquisite figure is 
that of beautiful Hilda Devenant, a most winsome 
heroine, whose love-idyll is charmingly described by 
Mrs. Leith Adams. The weak part of the story lies 
in the loose construction of the plot, which drags 
wearisomely at times, and is further hampered by 
the puzzling gaps which occur in the chronicle of 
events. The narrative constantly takes a leap of 
several years—a process most confusing to the 
reader’s mind. But, apart from its constructive 
defects, “ Geoffrey Stirling” is a pleasant and robust 
novel, with a touch of romantic grace in its com- 
position that gives the book a charm of its own. 


THE PARTRIDGE. 
Tue Partripce, ‘ Fur and Feather Series.’”? London: Longmans, 


Mr. A. E. Watson, the Duke of Beanfort’s joint-editor of “ The 
Badminton Library,” has, as editor of this excellent series, shown 
considerable judgment in his selection of the writers of this most 
enjoyable volume. The Rev. H. A. Macpherson is quite at home 
in all the details of the natural history of the partridge, and he 
writes in a keen sportsman’s bright style. He has seen the birds 
in the Rhine Provinces and in the wild Navarre districts of 
Spain, and his enthusiasm at the sight of the ‘‘ bonnie brown 
bird” knows no bounds. The partridge is a most sociable as 


well as a most courageous bird. It heeds not the havoe and 
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confusion of the elements; as a monogamist, it waits patiently 
for the spring-time, when “thoughts of love” make it select a 
partner from the group that have kept together during the trials 
of winter. It is quite wide-awake as to its food, for “ plump 
and well-conditioned ” is the verdict generally given by sports- 
men when the September bag is counted. While it “jugs” 
with its companions in open field under persecution, it can afford 
to “balm” it in a sunny corner with its happy brood, dusting 
itself well and stretching its relaxed limbs at ease. The writer 
brings his facts down to October of this year, and he speaks 
exultingly about the splendid summer for the supply of previous 
deficiencies ; but he does not seem to have known about the 
terrible ‘‘ pheasant-bacillus ” that ent off 700 out of 1,800 young 
pheasants at Hawarden, for he would have rejoiced at the 
exemption of his favourite bird. The devotion of the mother- 
partridge is capitally illustrated. We have known her courting 
the quietness of “God’s acre” for safety to her young. The 
bird is intensely prolific. One case is mentioned where thirty 
birds were hatched in one nest. The birds depend much on 
their colour for safety; accordingly the colour varies to some 
extent with the environment. Though the average weight of a 
vartridge is thirteen ounces, he observed that in the end of 
September a young male turned the scales at seventeen ounces. 
He knows all about poaching; in fact, an old keeper might say, 
“He kens ower muckle aboot it.” Mr. Stuart-Wortley gives 
excellent directions about shooting the partridge, walked up or 
driven. He was taught by old Hurst, the keeper at Hawarden, 
who backed himself to hit 495 penny pieces out of 500 thrown 
up, and succeeded in scoring 498. By diagrams he shows when 
to aim above and in front of the covey; but at p. 103 he makes 
a mistake in the numbering. One thing that makes partridges 
very difficult to bring down is that they never come at you or 
go away from you in a straight line. Style, therefore, is 
necessary, though he approves of the practice of pigeon-shoot- 
ing ; nor does he consider that rifle-shooting stands in a sports- 
man’s way. With him driving partridges is the cream, the 
luxury, and poetry of the sport; while walking up is the very 
marrow and essence of it. But while we have advanced in 
management and shooting, we have degenerated with our dogs ; 
accordingly he gives most serviceable directions to keepers in 
this matter. Naturally he hates the barbed wires; but we have 
seen more havoc in the West of Scotland by the telegraph wires. 
Pot-hunting is condemned: a fair bag after good sport has 
given exhilaration enough in the exercise and appetite enough 
for gushing health. Mr. George Saintsbury adds a few very 
judicious and practical pages about the cookery of the partridge. 
The charm of the volume is in the dozen of brilliant full-page 
plates—by Thornburn, Stuart- Wortley,and Whymper—especially 
“ Courting,” “A Sunny Corner,” and “ Hard Times.” No sports- 
man should be without this interesting volume in his library. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


AuttTHouGH Mr. West is inclined to think that it is a waste 
of both time and temper to try to persuade ordinary Englishmen 
not to muddle over the posthumous disposition of their goods and 
chattels, he has written a book entitled'** Wills and How Not to 
Make Them.” He does not pretend to offer laymen, much less 
lawyers, anything like a regular treatise upon wills; in fact, 
he says in so many words that the volume is not at all profound 
and ought not to be original. The aim of the book—it is 
written with abundant humour and common-sense—is to point 
out to all concerned the traps to be avoided, and this is done by 
illustrative cases which show how often the testator defeats his 
own intentions. It is a bold saying on the part of Mr. West, 
and we are not prepared to endorse it, that more misery and in- 
justice has been worked by wills than by all wars which this 
country has waged since the modern system of will-making 
came into vogue. There is more truth in the assertion that the 
testator is excessively given to illusions respecting himself and 
his relation to his property. Novelists in search of a plot might 
consult this little book with advantage, for Mr. West, with dry 
humour and also with that brevity which is the soul of wit, 


* Wit1s anp How Nort To Make THEM: WITH A SELECTION OF LEADING 
Cases. By B B. West, Author of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires,’’ (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co,) Crown 
8vo. 

A Sorete History or Ancient By W. R. Scott, M.A. 
(London: Elliot Stock.) Crown 8vo. 

CenTeNARY History or THE SoutH Prace Socrety. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A. Portraits. (London and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate.) Crown 8vo, 

Ranpom ROAMING, AND OTHER Papers. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Portrait. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. 

Tue Burmese Expire A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, AS DESCRIBED BY FATHER 
SancErmMano. With an Introduction by John Jardine. (West- 
minster: Archibald Constable & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Tae ELEMENTs oF EncuisH Grammar. By Alfred S. West, M.A. Pitt 
Press Series. University Press, Cambridge. 12mo. 

ELEMENTARY PaLmonTOLOGY FoR GEOLOGICAL StupENTs, By Henry 
be B.A., F.G.S. The University Press, Cambridge, Crown 

vo, 


roceeds to illustrate by stories in a nutshell the freaks and 
oibles, the motives and the moods, the convictions and the 
erotchets of a wide array of testators when confronted, for the 
moment at least, with the inevitable. As for the ordinary 
reader, he may get an honest langh out of the book, not once, 
but often, and if eventually the laugh is against himself, the 
fault will not lie at the door of this shrewd and genial counsel on 
behalf of common-sense. 

The man is yet unborn who can describe with any degree of 
accuracy the “ History of Ancient Philosophy” in less than 
a hundred pages. Yet this is the task which Mr. W. R. Scott 
has attempted, and though his sketch is admirable enough in its 
way, we fail to see what useful purpose it ean serve even in an 
age when short-cuts to so-called Ssstsladans are only too common, 
This slim volume—a pamphlet in bulk—nevertheless professes 
to trace the progress of philosophical inquiry from Thales and 
Pythagoras to Plotinus and other leaders of Neo-Platonism. 
Such a summary is of necessity bald and inadequate; the 
marvel is that Mr. Scott has been able to render an abstract like 
the present not merely readable but to a certain extent sug- 
gestive. At the same time we are not impressed with this 
attenuated manual, and as for the series of diagrams, which are 
supposed to “ group together symbolically many of the abstract 
a we can only say that they are fearfully and wonder- 

— made, and our sluggish wits refuse to drink delight from 
them. 

Six or eight months ago—to be exact, in May or June, 1893 
—Mr. Moncure Conway delivered four discourses on the “ Cen- 
tenary History of the South Place Society ” ; and with revisions, 
additions, and portraits, he has now fashioned them into a 
memorial volume. Oddly enough, South Place was founded by 
an American, a theological free-lance, called the Rev. Elhanan 
Winchester, who came to England in 1787 and took up his 
parable against Calvinism and protested against the slave trade 
and capital punishment. Mr. Moncure Conway, we need scarcely 
say, is also an American, and he appears to reap considerable 
satisfaction in paying what he calls homage to a man whom he 
regards as the pioneer of Channing, Emerson, and Theodore 
Parker in America, and of William Johnson Fox in England. 
South Place Chapel, Mr. Conway admits—we cannot pretend 
here to enter into its history under the ministry either of William 
Vidler or Johnson Fox—was in its origin made up of the “ waifs 
and strays of many sects,” and if we rightly understand the 
matter, it so continues to this day. This picturesque volume is 
written with considerable literary skill a in a genial as well as 
generous spirit, and incidentally it throws welcome light on 
some aspects of the struggle for civil and religious liberty. Mr. 
Conway has not only delved amongst the manuscript archives of 
South Place Chapel, and ransacked old magazines and forgotten 
pamphlets, but has drawn from the memories of aged persons 
interesting, even if slight, reminiscences and anecdotes which 
help to give actuality to the picture. The monograph certainly 
fulfils its aim, for it illustrates the “interior life of an un- 
orthodox society of educated people,” which, whatever may be 
thought of its religious standpoint, has unquestionably done 
valiant service in the direction of liberty, toleration, and the 
social welfare of the masses. Many distinguished names cross 
the page, though in the majority of instances only by way of 
rather vague allusion. 

Tha characteristics of Dr. Jessopp as an essayist are so well 
known that it is almost enough to mention his latest book, 
“ Random Roaming,” and then to leave it to the appreciation of 
readers, who long ago discovered how much real learning lay be- 
hind his graceful moralisings. Most, if not all, of these pleasant 
scholarly papers have already appeared in print, but that cireum- 
stance—especially as they have vo what we may perhaps call 
artistically revised—does not rob them of their charm, now that 
they are grouped together and gathered into a volume. So far 
as East Anglia is concerned, Dr. Jessopp is an authority, and he 
contrives to interest all England in historical and archeological 
problems suggested by long residence and scholarly research in 
that district. Our author is much more than a student of the 
past. He isa lover of the picturesque, and, still more, he is a 
genial observer of human nature. Clearly, he is fond of village 
communities, especially if a touch of Arcadian simplicity lingers 
inthem. He appreciates, moreover, homely household talk, and 
it is manifest that he has the art of enlisting the confidences and 
drawing forth the reminiscences of the rough and horny-hande@ 
patriarchs of toil. Amongst the subjects dealt with in this 
characteristic volume are local legends and traditions, afourteenth- 
century parson, a rustic retrospect, village almshouses, and a 
scheme for elergy pensions. The book is pleasant reading, and 
its cheerful, manly philosophy of life comes as a relief after the. 
dismal and morbid introspective utterances which dominate so 
much contemporary literature. 

The chief modern authorities on the “ Burmese Empire ” are, 
of ccurse, Forbes, Phayre, and the three historians of our em- 
bassies, Symes, Crawford, and Yule. Allusions to Father San- 
germano occur ia Major Symes’ “‘ Embassy to Ava in 1795,” and 
tuey are all of a complimentary kind. Father Sangermano wrote 
a detailed and picturesque account of his observations in the 
East, and his narrative admirably supplements that of Major 
Symes, and between them they give a singularly vivid description 
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of men and manners, religion and laws, tradition and trade 
in Burma in the closing years of last century. Mr. Jardine, one 
of the Judges at the High Court at Bombay, and formerly 
Judicial Commissioner of British Burma, has just published an 
edition of Father Sangermano’s fascinating book, and has written 
an historical introduction, and rendered the allusions of the text 
clear by scholarly annotations. Father Sangermano was an 
Italian missionary-priest, who wrote and spoke the Burmese 
language fluently, and who by his exemplary life and kindly 
manners gained, to an unusual degree, the confidence of the 
natives. He lived in Ava and Rangoon from 1783 to 1806, a 
period when the Burmese monarchy was still undismembered and 
in full power, and subsequent historians and travellers have 
found very little to correct in the good priest’s statements. 
Sangermano lived in Burma during the period of the French 
Revolution, the Reign of Terror, the European wars that followed, 
and the Irish Rebellion of 1798. Happily slavery, with all its 
eruelties, has since his day been abolished in Burma, and there 
is no such thing as the sale of a wife or child now for debt. The 
book is graphic, able, and of more than common interest, and 
those who take the trouble to compare Father Sangermano’s 
descriptions with the account of recent travellers will quickly 
discover for themselves both how much and how little Burma 
has changed within the last hundred years. 

“The Elements of English Grammar” is the latest addition 
to the Pitt Press series of the Cambridge University Press. 
There is nothing very original in Mr. West’s manual, and 
he makes no claim in that direction. He has, however, consulted 
the best authorities, such as Bain, Angus, Skeat, Meiklejohn, 
Abbott, Morris, and Gow, and he writes with sound judgment 
and with an admirable appreciation of the exact requirements of 
boys and girls between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, 
for whose use this text-book is avowedly intended. The volame 
opens with a brief but luminous historical survey, and after- 
wards the young student is led by easy stages gradually 
forward until he is confronted with the more intricate difficulties 
of the subject. We can heartily commend the work as a sound 
and practical school-book, and one which follows the most 
approved lines. There is truth in the complaint that far too 
often elementary books on grammar supply information on so 
liberal a seale that young readers cannot see the wood for the 
trees. 

“Elementary Palwontology”’ is the latest addition to the 
“Cambridge Natural Science Manuals.” Care has been taken 
to meet the real and not the imaginary wants of geological 
students; and with this aim in view Mr. Woods has devoted 
the greater part of the space at his disposal to the accurate 
scientific exposition of those groups of fossil animals which are 
most useful to the stratigraphist, and has described with greater 
brevity those which appeal chiefly to the zoologist. He states 
that his plan is to give in each group—first, an account of its 
general zoological features ; afterwards the classification of those 
genera which are important in a geological point of view; and, 
finally, some account of the present and past distribution of each 
group. We are glad to think not only that there is a demand 
for such a work, but that it has been met in the present case by 
so scholarly a manual. 
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THE WEEK. 


PoLiTicAL affairs have been 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: practically at a standstill during 
AT HOME. the week. It is true that the 
House of Lords resumed its sit- 
tings on Monday, when the Local Government Bill 
was duly brought in to the Upper Chamber, but 
there was an immediate adjournment, and the Peers, 
like the Commons, have done nothing during the 
week. Rumours have been flying about in abund- 
ance as to the intentions of the House of Lords with 
regard to the two Government Bills which are now 
before it. But in this column we prefer to confine 
ourselves as far as possible to facts, and there are 
none, so far, to be reported. 


PERHAPS the most important event since we last 
wrote has been the movement by a powerful section 
of the Radical party in favour of a graduated 
income tax and death duties. We have dealt with 
the letter in which the views of these gentlemen 
were set forth in another part of our issue. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised to give 
full consideration to the statements made to him, 
though, naturally enough, he has declined to commit 
himself on so important a subject as the provisions 
of his forthcoming Budget. A strong opinion pre- 
vails among the permanent officials that a graduated 
income tax is practically impossible, and it is 
scarcely to be supposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will think of dealing with that important 
question during the present year. But the death- 
duties stand on a different footing, and there are 
strong hopes that something may be attempted by 
Sir William Harcourt in the direction indicated by 
his memorialists. 


UNFORTUNATELY for those who are hoping for a 
popular Budget, it is painfully evident that the 
position of the Chancellor, when he makes his 
financial proposals known, must be a very difficult 
one. The bad trade of the year will ‘make the 
income tax less productive than usual, and the 
deficit on the year’s accounts will be a serious one. 
But, besides this, Sir William Harcourt will have to 
provide for that increased expenditure on the Navy 
to which the Government has now in principle given 
its assent. Nothing is as yet authoritatively known 
as to the programme of the Admiralty, though it 
appears that it will include the construction of a 
number of battle-ships of the largest size—not less 


than fifteen thousand tons. But whatever may be 


the details of the scheme, it is probable that Sir 
William Harcourt will have to provide for an 
increased expenditure in ship-building over the 
ordinary vote of some three millions. The deter- 
mination of the Government to carry out the policy 
of the Admiralty is unquestionably a wise one, but 
it must aggravate the difficulties of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


Ir is perhaps only natural that military men 
should be moved by the agitation for an increase of 
the Navy Estimates to put forward similar demands 
on behalf of the Army. They are, however, 
mightily mistaken if they suppose that they are 
likely to enlist popular sympathy on their side. 
Sir George Chesney, who lectured the other day 
before the Junior Constitutional Club on the ques- 
tion of our military strength, would do well to 
devote his great abilities to the task of redressing 
the monstrous abuses which now exist in connection 
with our military expenditure. The money already 
voted for the purposes of our army is more than 
sufficient to give the country all that it needs in the 
way of an effective military force. If we do not 
get such a force from the expenditure of that money, 
it is only because of the wanton extravagance of 
our Army system, and the negligence or incapacity 
of those who permanently control the War Office. 
So far from wishing the Government to add sixpence 
to the Army Estimates, we think it would be to 
the public benefit if a large sum could be taken from 
those estimates and added to the amount available 
for the enlargement of the fleet. 


THE latest intelligence from Matabeleland tells of 
a further addition to the list of fatality. Captain 
Lendy, who appears to have been the first to use the 
famous Maxim gun in these regions—whose use of it 
on the occasion of the “ punishment” of the Chief 
N’gomo was one of the early striking incidents of 
the recent troubles—has died at Tati. He does not 
seem to have been suffering from any wounds, so that 
he must probably be reckoned as one of the victims 
to the extremely unhealthy climate. Captain Lendy 
was brother of the very dashing and promising young 
officer who was killed in the blundering encounter 
with the French in West Africa reported last week ; 
and itis a very curious circumstance that these two 
brothers who died in British service, both in the Dark 
Continent, and within so short a time of each other, 
were sons of a Frenchman. Their father had been a 
French master at the Staff College, and their grand- 
father, it is said, had been Governor of Metz, under 
Napoleon. An interesting chapter in genealogy 
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might be written on the careers of Anglo-Frenchmen 
and Franco-Englishmen who have distinguished them- 
selves even in recent years in the service of one 
country or the other. The chief French military 
hero in this same African continent—the conqueror 
of Dahomey— is General Dodds, the son of an English 
planter. If there is anything in names Captain 
Lugard, who planted the English flag in the 
neighbouring Uganda, must be of French descent. 
Durand, a name prominent in Anglo-Indian diplo- 
matic and military history, suggests a similar 
derivation. The great French ambassador whose 
death we chronicle this week was the son of an 
Englishman. 


THERE also comes from Matabeleland the news 
that Lobengula is anxious to make overtures to 
surrender. The death of Major Wilson, it is said, is 
the only reason why he now hesitates to come in; 
and, doubtless, to mark his anxiety for conciliation 
and as a placatory offering, he has shot the induna 
who led the attack on Wilson’s party. We do not 
see why the fate of Major Wilson should make any 
difference in the terms to be offered to Lobengula, 
and we do not see why a morning paper, in referring 
to the shooting of the induna, should describe 
that event as an “execution.” This latter is a 
curious instance of the confusion of mind which 
these little wars breed in so many people. Poor 
Wilson fell in fair fight, his fate was part of the 
fortunes of war; and,as a matter of fact, he was 
engaged in hunting a fugitive king who was being 
driven out of his country—a duty which was not 
calculated to give him a claim for extra considera- 
tion at the hands of Lobengula’s subjects. If Loben 
comes in he ought to receive at least the treatment 
of an honourable enemy, for throughout this whole 
sorry business his conduct has been quite irreproach- 
able. He has kept his engagements fairly with the 
Company; he has protected the white men in his 
territory ; he has proved himself a man of his word. 
It would be well if the same could be said for all 
the “white chiefs” with whom savages like him 
have had to deal. 


THE judicial and legal authorities in Montreal 
have shown great wisdom in their manner of dealing 
with the case of the three young French-Canadians 
who recently attempted todo “ twenty dollars’ worth 
of damage” to the Nelson Monument in Jacques 
Cartier Square. They dropped the charge of attempt- 
ing to blow up the monument, which would have given 
the incident a serious and painful air, and treated 
the whole thing as the silly and stupid business 
which it was. The prisoners pleaded guilty, and 
Judge Dugasdismissed them with a fineof twenty-five 
dollars each,and some salutary words. It is very likely 
that the incident, handled as it has been, will havea 
very good effect in allaying generally the foolish 
ebullitions of French-Canadian opinion of which the 
exploit of these young men was a symptom. The 
French-Canadian judge took occasion, in making his 
charge, to eulogise the memory of Nelson, and to ex- 
plain to those of his compatriots who did not know, 
why the British were to be commended for honouring 
their great naval hero. The monument, Judge 
Dugas prophesied, would henceforth remain in 
its place without injury from French-Canadians. 
Perhaps the site is not the most appropriate 
in the world for such a monument, and if one had 
the ordering of it all over again, one might choose a 
better spot on which to superimpose a monument to 
an English naval hero than a square already 
dedicated to a French naval hero. But the erection is 
there now, and the common sense of French as well 
as British Canadians, ought to determine that it had 
better be quietly left there. Its presence breaks no 
bones, and, rightly regarded, it ought to be taken as 
a fraternal symbol. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and retuse the ioreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wag<s. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S organ has just published 
certain revelations, evidently inspired by the present 
Italian Premier, as to the European policy which— 
when internal difficulties are settled —his Government 
intends to pursue. It will, of course, energetically 
maintain the Triple Alliance, and it will secure 
Italian interests in the Mediterranean and North 
Africa by a firm understanding with England. 
Now Englishmen of all  parties—except a 
small body of Catholics and, once upon a time, 
certain old Tories—have always regarded the 
Italian Kingdom with cordial sympathy, mingled 
of late years with compassionate disapproval; 
and assuredly the present moment, when the course 
condemned nearly five years ago by the greatest of 
living English statesmen has led to its natural 
result, is hardly the time to talk either of “under- 
standings” or of Italian enterprise in Africa. But 
we need not attach so much weight to the article as 
its quasi-official character suggests. Primarily it is 
a political manceuvre; it is designed to discredit 
any opposition to the Cabinet on the part of 
the Right by exposing an attempt on the part 
of the Rudini Ministry some two years ago to 
back out of the Triple Alliance through a 
private understanding with Russia. To all but 
fanatical supporters of the League of Peace it 
can be no surprise if Italy, bleeding to death under 
the demands of “ megalomania,’ should have cast 
about for means of dissolution of a partnership the 
other members of which are barely even civil to her, 
or of a safeguard in the event of collapse. No 
doubt England is interested in the preservation of 
her road to India, and to that extent alone will 
support “the status quo in the Mediterranean.” 
But any further encouragement of Italian (and 
ultra-Protectionist) “colonial enterprise,” such as 
that which has formed the miserable little “ Eryth- 
rean colony,” has no particular advantage for us, 
and would be the worst possible service to Italy 
herself. 


THE Coal question has again been brought into 
prominence this week. The Joint Board repre- 
senting both sides in the late coal difficulty met on 
Monday last and adjourned until February 15th in 
order to obtain a chairman and a code of procedure. 
This, at any rate, postpones the unsettlement which 
many nervous consumers of coal have been uncom- 
fortably expecting ; but those who know the position 
best are confident that there is no ground for alarm. 
Wages will not be reduced, and no further cause of 
dispute is likely to arise for the present. But the 
resolution passed by the Miners’ Federation in 
session at Leicester against stacking coal indicates 
that the men are determined to guard their own 
interests both against over-supply and in the event 
of another labour dispute. 


Mr. PICKARD’s presidential address at the Miners’ 
Conference at Leicester on Thursday fell into the 
error common among the men’s advocates during 
and since the recent dispute, of treating the dividends 
of a coal-mining enterprise as on a par with those of 
an ordinary industrial concern. One would have 
thought it obvious that, a mine being in the nature 
of things exhaustible, the dividend covers not only 
interest and “earnings of management,” but sinking 
fund to replace the capital invested, and compen- 
sation for the heavy risks of working. Were this 
not so, colliery property would on the average be 
worth more than five to seven years’ purchase, the 
figures given in Sir George Elliot’s famous coal 
trust scheme. That scheme proposed to guarantee 
fifteen per cent.:annually to the present proprietors. 
If anything like that is possible, a dividend of five 
or even ten per cent. is no proof of prosperity. The 
address is on firmer ground when denouncing the 
Lords for their action in respect of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and suggesting the formation of co- 
operative coal-distributing societies to get rid of the 
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“coal ring.” To an outsider the coal trade seems ex- 
traordinarily over-full, and these occasional oppor- 
tunities of fabulous profits probably only tend to 
increase the congestion. The Conference has de- 
manded the immediate enactment of the legal Kight- 
Hours Day—a demand which is hardly reasonable 
considering the state of the legislative programme 
and the slowness with which the opposition among 
miners themselves has been overcome. 


AFTER many vicissitudes and much unintelligent 
criticism in the press, the almoners of Christ's 
Hospital are gradually beginning to see their way 
to a temporary solution of their difficulty. For the 
present the London school will be divided into three 
contingents, some 120 juniors going back to the pre- 
paratory school at Hertford, boys living in the 
London district being taken in classes as day-boys, 
and the remainder finding accommodation in some 
building yet to be discovered in the country. With 
respect to the London boys, it is doubtful whether 
the Commissioners of Sewers will allow a site they 
have condemned as insanitary to be used even for 
day-school purposes. If their objection cannot be 
removed, class-rooms elsewhere will have to be 
hired. This triple arrangement will probably obtain 
for some six months, by which time the temporary 
accommodation which is required to carry the institu- 
tion over a gap of three or four years, will probably be 
found. 


THE annual meeting of the Anglo- Armenian 
Association will, it may be hoped, stimulate the 
Foreign Office to take up more energetically the 
cause of a people suffering from the systematic 
neglect by the Porte of solemn treaty obligations for 
their relief. More than once, as the letters of our 
Coustantinople correspondent have shown, Armenia 
has been on the brink of a repetition of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, but the evils which caused those atrocities 
are more chronic in Armenia than in Bulgaria. 
Something has been done by English intervention 
under the present Government—the release, for 
instance, of Professors Thoumaian and Kayayan, 
condemned to death after a trial which was a 
burlesque of European justice—but even now there 
are some two thousand political prisoners in 
custody, many of them priests and schoolmasters, 
and there is no prospect of their release. Now that 
the Porte systematically ignores the Berlin Treaty, 
what becomes of the ostensible reason for our admin- 
istration of Cyprus? 


FRANCE on Tuesday afternoon was on the 

ABROAD. verge of a Ministerial crisis. The Bill for 

the conversion of the Four-and-a-half- 

per-cent. Rentes—with which we deal elsewhere— 
was under discussion when M. Jaurés, the Social- 
ist ex-professor, made the ingenious proposal 
that sixty-eight millions of francs per annum, 
the sum to be saved by the operation, should be 
applied to the reduction of the land tax, a reduction 
which would afford a sensible relief mainly to the 
peasant proprietary. The proposal is hardly con- 
sistent with theoretical Socialism, but doubtless 
marks afresh step in the process undertaken some 
time ago by the Socialists of capturing the agricul- 
tural vote. The resolution was carried. There- 
upon the Government declined to accept it, and 
threatened resignation; and the motion was per- 
force hastily rescinded, though the turnover of votes 
was apparently only 34. Neither result is surprising. 
tis always advisable in France to stand well with 

the strongest and most conservative interest of the 
country, and it was a more ingenious piece of tactics 
to embroil the Ministry with it than M. Jaurés’ 
somewhat sentimental rhetoric had led us to expect 
from him. On the other hand, France assuredly 
cannot now afford to lose any revenue; and the 
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majority of the Chamber is determined to have a 
stable Parliamentary régime—as is shown by the 
various attempts to form a “ Ministerial party” 
before the Session began—even at the expense of its 
own dignity and consistency, and its prestige in the 
rural districts. The episode, in fact, tends rather to 
the strengthening of Parliamentary government in 
France than (as the Radicals maintain) to its 
enfeeblement. 

In Belgium, too, the threatened Ministerial crisis 
has been averted after all by the action of all but a 
small fraction of the Right. The present Ministry, 
having accepted what is very nearly manhood suf- 
frage, has felt bound to insist on two checks, the 
plural vote and proportional representation; the 
latter on the d'Hondt system, which is more compli- 
cated and involves more elaborate arrangements, on 
the part both of poll clerks and politicians, than any 
system known on this side of the Channel. The 
Liberals and Progressists are, on the whole, favour- 
able to its adoption; but a section of the Clericals, 
under the leadership of M. Woeste, oppose it with 
extraordinary vehemence. The precise reason for 
their opposition is not easy to discover; but 
it may be conjectured that they know that their 
candidates will generally win in the rural districts, 
and do not want any scheme proposed which would 
interfere with this preponderance. 


THE drift towards compromise in Germany has 
been more visible than ever this week. The new 
Bill for the taxation of tobacco, after three days’ 
debate, has been referred to a committee, whose 
duty it will probably be to give it decent interment. 
Again, the opening of the Prussian Landtag has been 
signalised by a Speech from the Throne promising 
reform in land tenure (for the benefit of distressed 
landlords), and the institution of Chambers of Agri- 
culture as a sort of advisory council for the Govern- 
ment. The reform will, we imagine, take the form 
of facilitating the sale of encumbered estates —it 
being the custom in Prussia, as in Ireland, to burden 
the land with rent-charges payable to daughters and 
younger sons. Such measures, however, will not go 
very far towards satisfying the Prussian landlords. 
What they want is rejection of all commercial 
treaties and restrictions on the migration of labour ; 
and the breach between their party and the Govern- 
ment is not by any means bridged by the Emperor's 
vague promises. Thursday’s debate points to “‘ cur- 
rency reform ”—that is, bimetallism ; but such opera- 
tions will not improve the Prussian Budget. 


For the moment the energetic measures of the 
Italian Government for the restoration of order in 
Sicily are proceeding to all appearance without much 
resistance. The Socialist Labourers’ Unions, the 
Fasci dei Lavoratori, are being dissolved: De Felice, 
the member for Catania, and their head-centre, has 
been arrested—it is said because he was in 
correspondence with Cipriani, the well-known 
Anarchist, and certain French Socialists; and the 
Government has issued a decree of general disarma- 
ment—which is hardly likely to be a success in a 
country where, in many districts, every respectable 
man carries a gun (not a pistol) in his walks abroad, 
as an Englishman might carry an umbrella. Forty- 
five thousand troops, or thereabouts, are now in the 
island, and more are being sent; and an exciting 
debate on the subject will no doubt be the first 
business in the Chambér at its reassembling on 
Thursday next. 


MEANWHILE, however, the situation in Italy itself 
is becoming more and more serious. In the Carrara 
district the quarrymen have struck as a protest 
against the state of things existing in Sicily ; some- 
thing like a pitched battle seems to have been fought 
between them and Italian regular troops; the state 
of siege has been proclaimed, and, as in Sicily, a 
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